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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Specimenb  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
France  are  here  offered  to  the  Englith  reader; 
the  works  of  a  gentleman,  who,  though  an  able 
linguisty  is  sufficiently  inexperienced  in  the  tech* 
nicalities  of  the  press  to  have  required  my  aid 
in  the  revisal.  Such  is  my  share  in  the  book ; — 
the  yaried,  dramatic^  and  striking  nature  of  which 
will  plead  its  own  cause  with  unprejudiced 
Readers. 

C.  F.  G. 
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4  FASCINATION. 

One  rainy,  gloomy  day  of  December,  about 
the  hour  of  eleven,  Master  Landry  was  seated 
on  his  board,  flourishing  alternately  the  shears 
and  needle,  in  company  with  Martin  Kraft, 
his  apprentice ;  a  fat,  phlegmatic  German,  of 
twenty,  with  full  and  rosy  cheeks,  a  dull,  heavy 
countenance,  and  bright  yellow  hair. 

As  the  tailor's  spouse  was  not  in  the  most 
serene  of  tempers,  Landry  and  his  apprentice 
observed  a  respectful  silence. — At  length, 
weary  of  his  patience,  Madeleine  addressed  her 
husband,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

^^  Have  you  no  blood  in  your  veins,  man  ?*' 
quoth  she.  "  Do  you  mean  to  let  them  rob 
you  of  your  last  customer,  like  a  dolt  as  you 
are  ?" 

Landry  nudged  his  companion,  and  winked 
aside  to  Martin  Kraft,  but  answered  not  a 
word ;  only  flourishing  his  needle  with  a  little 
more  spirit  than  before.  Irritated  beyond 
measure  by  his  discretion,  the  housewife  apos- 
trophised him  more  pointedly. 

"  To  whom  am  I  speaking,  pray  ?*'  cried  she, 
in  a  rage. 

The  tailor    and    the    apprentice   were   still 
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mute;  whereupon  the  exasperated  Madeleine 
^plied  a  well-directed  box  on  the  ear  to  her 
luckless  spouse* 

"^  When  I  say  dolt,"  cried  she,  <"  who  can  I 
mean  but  your  stupid  self  ?  Answer  me,  un- 
licked  cub !— -answer  me !'' 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Kraft,  by  way 
of  a  treat  ?"  faltered  the  startled  tailor  to  his 
apprentice ;  who  replied  by  energeticaUy  slam* 
ming  his  goose  upon  the  skirts  of  the  coat  he 
had  been  stitching.  At  this  token  of  indig- 
nation, D&me  Landry — quick  as  thought- 
bestowed  upon  him  the  same  rigorous  cor* 
rection  which  still  caused  the  ears  of  her  hus- 
band to  tingle. 

**  I  will  soon  teach  you  to  behave  yourself, 
lazy  brute  I*'  cried  she. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that,  pray,  Master 
Landry?^  stammered  the  apprentice,  in  his 
turn. 

^  And  now,"  said  poor  Landry,  hoping  to 
assuage  the  irritation  of  his  wife, — ''pray 
explain  to  us,  temperately,  the  meaning  of  this 
violent  fury?  We  know  that  you  meant  no 
harm,"  said  he,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear. 
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"  and  will  attend  to  what  you  say.  But  ex- 
plain— prythee,  explain  !" — 

"  Sloth — sluggard — miserable  man,  that  ye 
are  !'*  replied  the  termagant ;  "  know,  that 
while  dawdling  over  your  needle,  one  of  your 
best  customers,  the  valet- de-chambre  of  the 
Parliament  Counsellor,  has  given  his  custom  to 
our  neighbour,  Mathurin." 

"  That  is  one  of  your  patrons,  Martin,*' 
murmured  the  henpecked  husband,  trying  to 
transfer  his  wife's  resentment  to  his  wretched 
companion.  ^^  Your  customers  are  fine  things 
to  boast  of !  Mine,  thank  God,  are  more  to  be 
trusted,  —  mine  are  faithful  as  the  thread  to 
the  needle, — as  the  thimble  to  the  finger — 
as—'' 

*^  Hold  your  peace,  blockhead  !"  cried  Dame 
Landry,  interrupting  the  tailor.  ^^You  have 
much  to  brag  of,  forsooth.  Didn't  the  clerk  of 
Monsieur  Buston,  the  attorney  of  the  Chatelet, 
also  leave  you,  to  employ  that  infernal  Ma- 
thurin  ?" 

"  No  fault  of  mine,  wife  ! — no  fault  of  mine  !" 
sighed  the  poor  tailor.  ^*  I  vow  I  think  Ma- 
thurin  must  be  a  conjuror  to   entice  away  so 
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many  customers*  I  defy  any  member  of  our 
corporation  to  cut  out  better  than  1  do.  Sainte 
Oeneyi^Ye,  the  patroness  of  our  good  city  can 
bear  witness  as  to  whedier  I  was  ever  the  bet- 
ter the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  ell^  for  all 
the  stuffs  that  ever  passed  through  my  hands. 
I  may  say  the  same  of  lace  and  linings ;  and  if 
sobe— ** 

'^Enough  of  your  talents  and  virtues,  booby/' 
interrupted  the  wife.  *^  Our  neighbour  Ma* 
thurin  is  a  cheat ;  but  still  he  moves  about,  opens 
his  eyes,  makes  connexions,  and  is  not  satisfied, 
like  jfoti,  to  remain  seated  all  day  with  his  arms 
crossed.'* 

**  I  humbly  crave  pardon,  madam,"  said  Kraft, 
''  my  master  sits  with  his  legs  'crossed,  not  his 
arms,  which  is  quite  anoUier  thing." 

'' listen  to  this  prating  insect!"  cried  the 
scold,  with  an  exterminating  glance  at  the  hum- 
ble snip,  who  quickly  resorted  to  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  goose,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
terror.  *'  And  pray  of  what  kind  and  denomi- 
nation are  your  customers  ?'*  she  continued,  ad«* 
dressing  her  spouse.  *'  Lawyers'  clerks,  ex- 
cisemen, artisans, — not  the  shadow  of  a  gentle- 
man among  the  whole  lot.*^ 
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"As  to  gentlemen,  Madeleine/'  observed  the 
tailor,  mustering  courage  for  once  to  answer  his 
wife.  "  One  I  certainly  have  in  my  books ;  and 
it  is  you  who  would  fain  prevent  my  working 
for  him/' 

"Ay!  a  gentleman  among  a  thousand,"  cried 
the  infuriated  Madeleine.  "  How  dare  you  talk 
to  me  of  the  fellow  !  Your  charming  Marquis  ! 
the  skinflint  who  has  owed  us  three  hundred 
livres  this  year  and  more.  The  colour  of  his 
coin  we  have  still  to  discover.'** — 

"  Well !  if  you  choose  to  have  gentlemen — ^^ 

"  I  want  gentlemen  who  pay,  and  not 
vagabonds  who  strut  about  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  swords  by  their  sides,  and  their  hats 
cocked  on  one  side,  duping  blockheads  such  as 
you,  and  poor  tradespeople  like  ourselves.'^ 

The  meek  tailor  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

**  I  perceive  Madeleine,  that  you  know  no 
more  of  the  Marquis  than  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
He  a  sharper  ? — he,  poor  sweet  gentleman, — so 
sweet  that  one  stands  gazing  upon  him  as  before 
the  shrine  of  a  saint !" 

"  So  sweet,  so  sweet,"  cried  the  scold,  mock- 
ing her  husband.  "  And  pray  what  does  all  his 
sweetness  prove? — Stuff  and   nonsense.^ — As 
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if  he  paid  the  better  for  being  sweet-looking  or 
sweet-spoken.    Once  for  all,  what  is  his  face  to 


you  V 
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Not  moch  certainly.  Bat  when  I  see  a 
yonng  nobleman,  poor  and  onfortonate,  and 
dvil-spoken,  I  want  courage  to  ask  him  for  mo- 
ney—that's alL  Ask  Martin  Kraft.  Ton  sent 
him  there  the  other  day  to  refresh  the  Mar- 
quises memory  as  you  call  it.  What  was  the  end 
of  it  ?  Such  was  the  yonng  gentleman's  power 
of  fascination,  that  instead  of  asking  him  to 
settle  his  account,  Martin  inquired  whether  he 
should  make  him  a  new  coat.^ 

'*  Which  only  proves  that  Martin  is  an  ass 
Eke  yourself." 

^  It  proves  that  the  young  gentieman  is  as 
pretty  as  one  of  the  coloured  carvings  of 
Nurenberg,"  said  the  German,  betraying  his 
ideal  of  perfection  in  works  of  arc  and  nature. 

^  So,"  cried  Dame  Landry,  impatientiy,  *^  I 
see  we  shall  do  nothing  with  this  yoimg  scape- 
grace till  I  visit  him  myself.  Let  me  only  see 
whether  he  will  offer  to  pay  Madeleine  Landry 
with  fine  speeches  and  sweet  smiles.  Let  me 
see— thaf  s  all.'' 

b3 
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A  hackney-coach  drove  up  at  that  moment 
to  the  door, — the  ram  falling  in  torrents. 

A  smile  overspread  the  features  of  the  scold, 
who  expected  to  see  a  customer  step  from  the 
vehicle.  To  her  astonishment,  the  driver, 
having  descended  deliberately  from  his  seat, 
looked  up  at  the  sign  of  the  shop,  and  entered. 

**  Does  Master  Landry  live  here  ?**  said  he, 
shaking  his  great  coat,  which  was  streaming 
with  rain. 

"  You  need  not  shake  yourself,  like  a  dog 
out  of  the  water,  while  you  ask  the  question !" 
— cried  Madeleine  angrily.  "What  do  you 
want  with  Master  Landry  ?" 

''  Saving  your  presence,  my  good  lady,  as  I 
am  half  drowned,  the  faster  the  water  falls  from 
me,  the  dryer  I  am  likely  to  be,'*  replied  the 
coachman,  renewing  his  movements. 

*^  Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  preference,'' 
retorted  the  scold,  '*  but  I  will  thank  you  to 
dry  yourself  elsewhere. '' 

"  As  for  Master  Landry,  I  have  something 
to  say  to  him  from  a  young  nobleman,  and  a 
nice  young  nobleman  he  is,  or  my  name  is  not 
Jerome  Sicard I — I  never  saw   a  nicer! — Devil 
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take  it!"  cried  be,  intermpCiiig  liiiw— H',  ^if 
the  water  ia  not  streamiiif  off  my  hat 
down  my  back!"  He  then  took  off  Ua  hat 
and  shook  it  without  regard  to  the  grimaces 
of  Dame  Madeleine,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
exploding  again. 

At  that  moment,  the  glass  of  the  coadi 
was  let  down ;  and  a  man  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  &t,  rabicond,  powdered,  and  dressed  in 
blade,  bawled  out  to  the  coachman  in  a  sten- 
torian voice.  Having  repeatedly  and  vainly 
renewed  his  eflforts,  he  suddenly  dashed  open 
the  door,  and  burst  into  the  shop— 

«'  Will  you  be  pleased  to  explain,  vagabond/' 
said  he,  **  why  you  stop  here,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  as  I  ordered 
you?'* 

**  I  b^  pardon,  ssry-^Fd  a  little  commission 
here  to  Master  Landry,  from  a  young  noble* 
man." 

"  What  signifies  that  to  me  ?  *'  cried  the 
indignant  fare.  ''  Back  to  your  seat,  sir ;  I  am 
in  a  hurry  !*' 

**  Ope  minute  more,  my  good  gentleman  I  I 
must  finish  my  job.      I  promised  the  fasci'* 
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nating  young  nobleman  to  execute  his   com- 
mission, and  it  must  be  done  f* 

"  You  refuse  then  to  obey  me  ?  Beware !  or 
I  may  chance  to  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  the  lieutenant  of  police.'^ 

"As  you  please.  It  will  only  be  a  night 
spent  in  prison  ;  and  what  signifies  that  so  long 
as  I  keep  my  promise  ?" 

After  some  further  threats  and  reraon- 
htrances,  which  only  seemed  to  confirm  the 
coachman's  obstinacy,  the  fat  gentleman  in 
black,  who  was  major-domo  to  the  Princesse  de 
Soubise,  sat  down  muttering  beside  the  shop- 
board. 

"And  now,"  said  the  sullen  Madeleine, 
pulling  Sicard  by  the  sleeve,  "  pray  w  hat  have 
you  to  say  to  my  husband  V*  And  she  pointed 
to  Landry,  seated  with  his  needle-hand  up- 
raised, and  his  mouth  wide  open,  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  dispute  between  the  two  strangers. 

"  You  are  to  know,"  said  the  man,  "  that  as 
I  was  driving  along  the  Faubourg  St  Honore, 
where  it  was  raining  torrents,  I  perceived  a 
young  man  taking  shelter  under  the  gateway  of 
the  Hotel  Pompadour,     He  was  so  good  look- 
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ing,  80  angelicy  that  I  oould  not  take  my  eyes 
off  him.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  in* 
dement  weather,,  he  was  ckd  in  a  wretched 
threadbare  coat,  with  black  lace — ^yes,  positively 
a  shabby  brown  coat,  with  black  lace  I*' — 

^  Oar  own  coat,  as  I  hope  to  be  sared  !**— 
cried  Dame  Landry*  *^  Onr  pretty  Marquis,  111 
be  sworn!  A  plague  upon  him !  The  fellow 
has  only  that  one  coat,  and  even  that  obtained 
on  credit.     No  mistake, — ^it  is  our  Marquis  \** 

^  Marquis  or  no  marquis,  if  anybody  had  ever 
a  right  to  wear  an  embroidered  coat,  it  is  he, 
or  my  name  is  not  Jerome  Sicard,"  cried 
coachee  warmly.  "  He  has  the  face  of  a  good 
angel.'' 

^  Angel,  forsooth  !"  reiterated  the  termagant. 
'*  Has  he  sent  us  any  money  ?  Three  hundred 
livres  has  he  owed  us  this  year  past ! — Have 
you  brought  us  our  money  ?"— 

''Not  I,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin !''  cried  the 
coachman.  **  Who  could  have  the  heart  to  ask 
him  for  payment  7  Why,  I  drove  him  for  no* 
thing  to  the  Palais  Marchand." 

'*  You  see,  wife !"  cried  the  snip  triumph- 
antly. 
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"Hold  your  tongue,  idiot!"  cried  Made- 
leine furiously.  "  He  has  cheated  the  coach- 
man as  he  cheated  you.  Only  another  proof 
that  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be/' 

"  Cheated  me  ?"  cried  the  worthy  Sicard. 
stamping  his  foot  with  rage.  "  Cheated? — Let 
me  tell  you,  old  lady,  that  he  is  the  last  man 
likely  to  cheat  any  of  us.  If  I  drove  him  for 
nothing,  it  was  to  please  myself.  When  I  saw 
him  take  shelter  from  the  rain,  near  the  hotel, 
^  Please  to  get  into  my  coach,  sir,'  said  I. 
*  Thank  you,  my  fine  fellow,*  he  replied,  with  a 
voice  that  sank  into  my  heart  like  music,  ^  I  am 
very  well  here,*  *  But  you  will  be  soaked  to  the 
skin.*  *  No  matter — no  matter ;  only  just  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me,  my  good  friend,  what  o'clock 
it  is  ?*  *  Eleven,  sir,*  said  I.  *  Eleven  ?  and  I 
must  be  at  the  Palais  Marchand  at  half-past,' 
said  he,  contemplating  the  gutters,  which  were 
overflowing.  *  Get  in,  I  beg  you,  sir,'  said  L 
*You  shall  be  there  in  twenty  minutes.  On 
foot,  in  such  weather  as  this,  you  wouldn't  reach 
it  before  twelve.'  ^A  thousand  thanks,  my 
good  fellow,*  said  he,  *  but  I  have  no  money,  so 
do  not  lose  your  time.*     *  No  money  ?*  said  I, 
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almost  thrusting  him  into  my  coach,  for  he  was 
as  slender  as  a  reed.  '  What  signifies  money  ? 
Do  yoa  think  Jerome  Sicard  would  allow  a 
gentleman  like  you  to  miss  an  appointment  for 
want  of  a  piece  of  twenty-four  sols  ?  No^  no ; 
take  my  number,  sir,  and  pay  me  when  you 
like/  Tlien,  without  giving  him  time  to  an- 
swer, I  leapt  into  my  seat,  and  off  we  trotted  to 
the  Palais  Marchand.  And  now,  pi^7>  ^^^ 
was  the  dupe  ?** 

**Why,  this  fellow  seems  to  bewitch  them, 
hsckney-coadimen  and  all  !^  cried  DameLandry, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  **  Well,  well !  we  shall 
soon  see  the  upshot  of  it." 

**  Have  you  done  ?^  exclaimed  the  major- 
domo  of  the  Princess,  almost  bursting  with 
impatienoe. 

^  A  moment  more,  sir !"  cried  coachee.  ^*  On 
arriving  at  the  Palais  Marchand,  says  the  hand- 
some young  gentleman,  ^  Your  number,  my 
honest  fellow  ? — God  grant  I  may  one  day  be 
able  to  repay  this  act  of  good  nature,  as  it 
deserves ;  for  without  your  assistance,  I  should 
have  been  too  late  for  an  important  audience 
concerning    my    lawsuit      Since  you  are  so 
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obliging,  however,  be  pleased  to  render  me 
a  further  service.  I  was  on  my  way  to  my 
tailor's,  will  you  go  and  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mise for  this  evening?  He  lives  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Shears, 
If  not  much  out  of  your  way,  pray  call  and  say  that 
the  Marquis — Let — Less — Letoriere,  ay  !  that  is 
the  name — Letoriere — expects  the  coat  home 
this  evening  for  which  he  was  measured  a  fort- 
night ago.'  '  Out  of  my  way  or  not,  cried,'  I  ^  I 
shall  certainly  go !' — Just  afterw^ards  you  took  me . 
by  the  hour,  sir/'  continued  coachee,  turning 
to  the  fat  gentleman,  "  and  as  you  were  coming 
this  way,  I  have  executed  my  errand  to  the 
knight  of  the  needle  and  thimble.  And  now, 
my  trump  of  a  tailor!  only  tell  me  at  what 
hour  the  coat  will  be  ready,  and  I  w^ill  be  here 
in  time  to  take  it  to  the  fascinating  young 
Marquis,  and  give  you  a  trip  there  for  nothing . 
ay,  as  often  as  he  wants  you ; — for  to  render  a 
good  turn  to  such  an  angel-faced  man  must 
bring  one  luck  in  the  end."  Then,  turning  to 
his  patient  fare,  **  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  when  you're  ready,  I'm  at 
your  service." 
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The  major-domo,  an  unwilling  witness  to  this 
singular  scene^  had  begun  to  feel  strangely 
interested^  more  particularly  when  he  heard 
Dame  Landry  burst  into  further  upbraidings  of 
her  slender  half. 

*^  Have  you  dared  then  to  promise  another 
coat  to  that  pauper  Marquis?''  cried  she. 
**  You  have  not  begun  it  I  hope  ?" 

''  But,  my  dear  duck/'  remonstrated  the  poor 
tailor. 

/'  Duck  me  no  ducks, — ^but  answer  \^  cried 
she. 

^  I  have  more  than  begun  it !"  said  the  in* 
timidated  man  of  measures. 

"  You  have  made  it,  ay — I  see  that  you  have 
made  it !  —  When,  —  how,  — ^where, — when, — 
pray  ?  For  this  week  past,  I  have  not  seen  you 
or  the  other  lout  at  work  on  any  thing  but 
ratteen  cloaks,  and  plush  small-clothes." 

By  way  of  coming  to  the  assistance  of  his 
master,  Martin  Kraft  ventured  to  observe^  ^*  It 
is  I,  madam,  who  with  my  savings  purchased 
five  ells  of  amaranth-coloured  Segovian  cloth, 
together  with  three  ells  of  taffeta  for  the  lining ; 
and  we  worked  at  it.  Master  Landry  and  I, 
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during  the  night,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our 
work  during  the  day/^ 

"  Very  pretty  doings,  on  my  troth ! — So, 
while  I  was  taking  my  honest,  quiet  sleep,  you 
got  up  like  thieves  in  the  night,  to  finish  this 
precious  concern !" 

"  What  was  I  to  do,  wife  ?  that  sweet  gentle- 
man was  in  actual  want  of  a  coat  to  keep  him 
warm  this  dreadful  winter  !  By  St.  Genevieve, 
it  was  heart-rending  to  see  him  shiver  in  his 
threadbare  jacket.  I  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  dressed  like  a  gentleman, 
as  he  certainly  is.  Make  yourself  easy,  how- 
ever.  Sooner  or  later,  I  warrant  ye,  we  shall  be 
paid !  I'll  thrust  my  hand  into  the  fire,  if  he 
be  not  as  honest  as  he  is  charming/' 

Jerome  Sicard,  a  stout  fellow  of  about 
thirty,  had  listened  to  the  tailor's  recital  with 
evident  satisfaction.  He  now  stretched  out 
his  ponderous  hand  to  the  trembling  tailor. 

"  Tip  us  your  fist,  old  boy  !^'  cried  he, 
"  you  are  one  of  the  right  sort !  Send  out  for 
a  bottle^of  the  best  Macon,  and  1*11  pledge  you 
in  a  glass  of  good  fellowship,  you  and  your 
brother  of  the  thimble.     You  are  an  honour  to 
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the  board  and  shears^  and  confer  dignity  opon 
the  worshipful  corporation  of  snips/' 

^If  you  only  manage  to  drink  the  wine  / 
send  to  fetch  for  you,"  said  the  soold  of  a  wife, 
"  you  won't  be  much  the  worse  for  it.  You  are 
a  fit  companion  truly  for  my  fool  of  a  husband ! 
— Your  pate  is  as  soft  as  his  own !  And  now, 
since  you  are  so  fond  of  executing  commissions 
for  your  fascinating  Marquis,  just  inform  him 
that  the  coat  shall  never  leave  this  house^  until 
he  has  settled  the  old  account.  Here  it  is  for 
yon.  But  no!  Ill  take  it  myself;  and  if  the 
pretty  Marquis  be  not  at  home,  I'll  wait  for 
him ;  and  if  he  does  not  settle  it  in  part  this 
very  day,  somebody  eLse  shall  pay  him  a  visit 
shortly  afterwards.  Ill  show  him  that  we 
women  have  a  little  more  pluck  than  such 
sneaking  hounds  as  you  are.*' 

**  Hounds  ? ''  reiterated  the  indignant  Jehu, — 
^^  Hounds  ?  Had  I  only  in  ray  hands  my  Per- 
pignan,  which  lies  on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  or 
even  the  ell-measure  of  your  unhappy  husband, 
and  you  were  lucky  enough  to  be  Madame 
Sicard,  IM  teach  you  better  manners,  and  how 
to  refuse  a  glass  of  wine  to  honest  fellows  like 
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US.  Never  mind,  worthy  tailor,  pluck  up  your 
spirits,  and  don*t  let  my  hint  of  the  ell-measure 
be  thrown  away."  Then  turning  to  the  rubicund 
gentleman  in  black, — "I  wait  your  pleasure, 
worthy  sir,"  said  he,  coolly. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  the  major- 
domo,  not  a  little  diverted  by  the  humour  of 
the  scene. 

No  sooner  had  the  hackney-coach  rattled  off, 
than  Dame  Landry,  taking  her  hood,  cloak, 
and  capacious  umbrella,  ordered  her  hus- 
band to  fetch  the  coat  of  Segovian  cloth, — and 
carefully  locked  it  up  for  safety  during  her 
absence. 

It  was  only  too  plain  to  Landry  and  his 
apprentice,  that  she  was  going  in  pursuit  of  him 
whom  she  ironically  styled  the  fascinating 
Marquis. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Marqais  resided  at  only  a  short  distance 
from  his  creditor^  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Florentine  where  he  occupied  two  small  cham- 
bers on  the  fifth  story. 

Eren  this  modest  lodging  was  shared  with  a 
certain  Doctor  Jean  Fran9ois  Dominique,  ex* 
regius  professor  of  the  College  du  IHessis. 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  young  Marquis,  who 
by  his  amiable  qualities  had  made  so  favourable 
an  impression  upon  people  of  such  various 
conditions  of  life^  had  by  the  same  influence 
obtained  the  sincere  regard  of  this  venerable 
professor,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  truly  paternal 
affection. 
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In  spite  of  a  few  childish  propensities,  the 
learned  Dominique  had  early  detected  in  his 
pupil  much  warmth  of  heart,  and  nobleness  of 
soul.  Nor  had  the  rapid  proficiency  of  the 
young  Marquis  in  the  ancient  tongues  been 
without  its  influence  in  winning  the  enthusiastic 
friendship  of  the  old  professor. 

The  Abbot  of  Vighan,  uncle  to  Monsieur 
de  Letoriere,  had  supported  his  nephew  for  six 
years  at  the  College  du  Plessis.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  sojourning  at  his  Abbey,  a  quarter's 
payment  became  in  arrear;  when  the  Marquis, 
taking  umbrage  at  an  observation  made  by  the 
principal  on  the  accidental  delay,  resolved  to 
quit  the  college. 

Apprised  of  his  pupil's  intentions,  poor  Do- 
minique tried  by  all  the  eloquence  in  his  power 
to  dissuade  him ;  but  the  Marquis  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  of  a  determined  disposition. 
At  length,  rather  than  see  his  pupil  exposed  to 
the  vices  and  hazards  of  a  metropolis,  the  fond 
professor  decided  upon  accompanying  him  in 
his  flight.  He  actually  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tives for  his  rash  act ;  and  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  both  master  and  scholar  scaled  the 
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mils  of  the  college^ — an  amazing  effort  to  the 
old  gentleman,  who  on  that  occasion  took  his 
first  lesson  in  gymnastics. 

The  Principal,  rejoiced  perhaps  to  get  rid 
of  atorbolent  scholar,  took  no  measures  for  the 
recoTcry  of  the  fugitive. 

Letori^re,  meanwhile,  was  in  possession  of 
only  fifteen  louis ;  while  Dominique  boasted 
a  modest  annuity  of  about  fifty  pistoles.  Such 
were  the  resources  with  which  the  imprudent 
couple  set  out  !— 

The  sole  patrimony  bequeathed  to  the 
Maiqais  by  his  &ther,  were  two  or  three  in- 
terminable lawsuits,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  had  lasted  for  fifty  years ;  being  an  action 
against  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Oels,  and  the 
Princes  of  Brandenbei^Bareuth,  in  behalf  of 
the  claims  of  the  great  aunt  of  Monsieur  de 
Letori^y  Mademoiselle  D'Olbreuse,  who  at 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had 
emigrated  and  married  one  of  the  collaterals  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brunswick. 

A  poor  nobleman  of  Saintonge,  without  sup« 
port  or  credit,  L^ri^re  had  scarcely  the  means 
of  following  up  a  suit  from  which  he  might  de- 
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rive  a  splendid  fortune.  Twenty  times  was  he 
on  the  point  of  enlisting  as  a  soldier,  had  not 
the  influence  of  Dominique  prevented  his  tak- 
ing that  step.  The  ex-professor  had  closely 
investigated  the  documents  connected  with  the 
subject  of  litigation.  Out  of  love  for  his  pupil, 
he  had  become  a  very  tolerable  lawyer;  and 
the  claims  of  the  Marquis  appeared  to  him  well 
founded.  By  waiting  patiently,  the  Marquis 
must  indubitably  sooner  or  later  gain  his  suit. 

In  the  heat  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  charm- 
ing disciple,  he  addressed  him  as  Alcibiades, 
modestly  comparing  himself,  Jean  Fran9ois 
Dominique,  with  Socrates,  and  never  ceasing  to 
predict  to  his  pupil  a  brilliant  destiny  in  the 
sequel. 

"  But,  my  poor  Dominique,"  remonstrated 
Letori^re, "  how  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about  ? 
My  only  chance  lies  in  the  law  or  the  army. 
You  are  my  only  friend ; — without  you  I  should 
stand  alone  in  the  world." 

"  But  you  are  so  fascinating,  my  dear  boy, 
that  every  one  who  sees  you  adores  you,"  cried 
the  old  tutor.  "Your  good  and  generous 
nature  would  attach  any  one  to  your  person. 
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I 


Tou    have    learning   and    information.     You 

understand  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  myself^ 

to  say  nothing  of  German  and  French,  thanks 

to  the  foresight  of    your  father,  who  had  a 

German   valet-de-chambre  to  wait  upon  you. 

Tou  are  of  ancient  descent,  too,  though  you 

cannot  count  back  to  Euryalus,  son  of  Ajax, 

like  Alcibiades, — whom  I  call  my  hero,  because 

I  can  ftuicy  a  resemblance  between  you.    Be 

patient,  however,  and  your  career  will  be  more 

brilliant    than    his !      Ay !   as    sure    as  that 

Socrates  saved  the  life  of  his  pupil  at  Potidea ! 

But  I  know  your  heart !— Once  at  the  zenith  of 

your  prosperity,  you  wiU  no  more  forget  Jean 

Francois  Dominique,  than  Alcibiades  forgot  the 

old  philosopher.'^ 

However  fanciful,  or  indeed  absurd,  such 
predictions  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  fascinating 
Marquis,  they  served  to  maintain  his  courage, 
pending  the  success  of  his  lawsuit,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  him  enlisting,  as  he  often  threatened. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Landry  was  not  long  in 
finding  her  way  to  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  On 
arriving  at  the  door  of  her  debtor,  on  the  fifth 
story,  the  tailor's  spouse  rested  for  a  short  time 

VOL.  I.  '     c 
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upon  the  landing-place^  in  order  to  recover  her 
breathy  and  prepare  herself  for  her  burst  of 
rage. 

When  she  had  knocked  at  the  door,  a  slow 
and  heavy  tread  was  heard  approaching. 

To  the  surprise  of  Madeleine,  a  man  of  the 
most  unprepossessing  appearance  presented 
himself,  to  inquire  her  business,  in  tlie  shape  of 
the  ex-regius  professor  of  the  College  du  Plessis. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  gaunt : 
his  elongated  pale  face  being  pitted  by  the 
smallpox,  while  his  grizzly  lank  hair  was  bound 
with  a  ribbon  behind  his  head  into  a  slender 
pig-tail. — An  old  blanket  in  which  he  had  ma- 
jestically enfolded  himself,  served  him  as  a 
dressing-gown.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  singular 
dress,  his  physiognomy  was  tinged  with  pe- 
dantic arrogance,  amounting  almost  to  absurdity. 

The  appearance  of  the  apartments  visible 
through  the  open  door  was  mean,  though  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  In  a  recess,  stood  a 
bed  composed  of  a  single  mattress  ;  a  chest  of 
drawers,  a  table,  and  four  chairs  of  walnut- 
wood,  highly  polished,  completed  the  inventory 
of  the  furniture.   In  a  gloomy  inner  room,  stood 
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ft  common  stretcher-bed^  still  more  meagrely 
appointed;  and  though  the  winteri¥as  unusually 
hard,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  fire  in  this  chilling 
abode! 

At  the  foot  of  the  wretched  bed  were  sus- 
pended two  portraits,  in  richly  gilded  frames ; 
the  one  representing  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
with  a  wig  in  the  style  of  Louis  XlV.y  and  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis  suspended  from  his  cuirass ; 
the  other,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  habited 
as  Diana.  Throughout  the  room  prevailed 
symptoms  of  Aingled  pride  and  indigence,  cal- 
culated to  toudi  the  heart  of  any  woman  less 
stubborn  than  Dame  Madeleine  Landry. 

"Does  one  Monsieur  LetorUre  live  here?^' 
she  inquired  abruptly  of  the  old  man  in  the 
blanket. 

The  words  —  "  one  Monsieur  Letori^,^* 
grated  upon  the  ears  of  the  Ez-professor ;  who 
replied,  with  the  most  caustic  dignity, — "  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Lancelot  Marie  Joseph 
du  Vighan,  of  Marseilles,  Marquis  L^tori^re, 
resides  in  this  apartment,  my  good  woman; 
have  you  any  business  with  him  ?  ** 

^  Good   woman,  forsooth  ! — Call    me  good 

c  2 
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woman  again,  and  Pll  soon  let  you  know 
whether  1  am  a  good  woman  or  not !  "  cried 
the  enraged  lady.  "Where  is  your  master, 
pray? — Your  sharper  Marquis  —  your  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Out-at-elbows  ?  " 

Jean  Fran5ois  Dominique  threw  his  toga  ma- 
jestically over  his  shoulders,  and  in  an  im- 
perial voice  bad  her  begone. 

"The  Marquis,  my  noble  pupil,  is  not  come 
home,**  said  he ;  "  nor  do  I  know  when  he  is 
likely  to  be  here.  Moreover,  your  visit  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  acceptabfe ;  for  if  rage 
distort  the  face  of  beauty,  a  fortiori  it  acts  with 
double  influence  upon  those  towards  which 
nature  has  been  less  bountiful.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  case,  my  dear  lady,  and  have  the  honour  to 
wish  you  a  good  morning.**  And  Dominique 
pointed  to  the  stairs  with  a  most  significant 
gesture. 

The  tailor's  wife  had  now  lost  all  patience. 
Laying  aside  her  formidable  umbrella,  she  ab- 
ruptly seated  herself,  evidently  resolved  to 
remain. 

**  It  becomes  you  truly  to  talk  of  ugliness  !  ** 
cried  she.     "Out  upon  you  for  an  owl-faced 
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monster !  And  so  you  are  father  to  the  fiascU 
nating  Marquis ! — I  wish  him  joy  of  you.  Why^ 
you  are  barely  fit  for  a  scarecrow  I  Take  my 
word  for  it>  I'll  not  budge  a  step  firom  this  room 
till  my  bill  is  paid ;  or  if  I  go  away  without 
my  money^  by  the  holy  St.  Madeleine,  it  shall 
be  to  fetch  a  bailiff!'' 

"  Your  money  for  what  ? ''  inquired  the  old 
Professor^  gravely. 

^  For  the  clothes  your  scamp  of  an  offspring 
has  on  his  back !  I  am  Madeleine  Landry,  of  the 
Golden  Shears ;  and  if  my  husband  has  been 
ninny  enough  to  give  your  fascinating  Marquis 
credit,  I  am  not  mad  enough  to  say  yes  to  the 
bargain.  My  money  I  will  have,  or  know  why  I 
So  here  I  remain,  if  'tis  till  night." 

*'Do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  Dominique, 
crossing  his  arms  imperiously,  ''that  all  this 
fiirrago  of  nonsense  and  loss  of  time  is  because 
you  come  hither  to  molest  the  Marquis  about  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  ? — ^Woman!  woman !  learn 
that  the  cities  of  Greece  disputed  the  honour  of 
serving  Alcibiades, — that  the  Ephesians  pitched 
his  tent, — that  Chias  kept  his  horses, — ^the  Les- 
bians his  table, — ay !  for  nothing,  or  rather  for 
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the  gratification  of  offering  gifts  to  the  all- 
fascinating  Alcibiades;  while  you^  botching 
sempstress  that  you  are^  presume^  for  the  pitiful 
sum  of  three  hundred  dirty  livres,  to  come  and 
shriek  like  a  screech-owl  in  my  ears  !  Know 
that  the  Marquis^  my  charming  pupil^  is  worth 
a  hundred  of  Alcibiades.  Bless  your  stars^ 
lifeless  lump  of  ignorance  as  you  are,  that 
such  a  being  ever  deigned  to  cast  his  eyes  upon 
your  ill-fashioned  graceless  coat.  A  certain 
Athenian  son  of  Crispin,  gained  more  by 
having  made  the  first  pair  of  shoes  for  Alci- 
biades, than  ever  you  will  in  the  course  of  your 
base  existence/' 

Amazed  by  the  exasperation  of  the  strange 
man  in  the  blanket,  Dame  Landry  began  to 
fancy  him  escaped  from  some  mad-house. 

*^  And  prythee,"  said  he,  more  calmly, "  where 
is  the  promised  coat  which  the  Marquis  did 
your  husband  the  honour  to  order  ?  Bid  him 
surpass  his  usual  dexterity  in  its  completion,  if 
he  has  his  prospects  at  heart ;  for  should  my 
charming  pupil  be  satisfied,  his  fortune  is  made. 
Let  me  see  the  coat !"  cried  he,  gravely  advanc- 
ing towards  Madeleine. 
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Dame  Landry  started  up,  determined  to  tear 
out  the  eyes,  if  necessary,  of  one  whom  she 
regarded  as  a  madman. 

**  Not  a  step,  man,"  cried  she^  ''  or  I  will 
break  my  umbrella  upon  your  back  I"  and  with 
a  determined  air,  she  brandished  the  formidable 
weapon. 

^  Toa  are  surely  out  of  your  senses^  old  lady,*^ 
cried  he*  ''Who  wants  to  hurt  you,-^-or  who 
is  afinsid  of  your  umbrella  ?  And  after  all,  then, 
you  have  not  brought  the  coat?"  persisted 
Domimque,  in  a  milder  voice. 

'<  Brought  the  ooatP'  exclaimed  the  angry 
woman.  '*  Not  I^  believe  me !  and  it  is  no 
thanks  to  me  that  your  charming  Marquis  has 
got  one  to  his  back  at  this  moment ! — Had  not 
my  dolt  of  a  husband  chosen  to  make  it, 
he  might  have  gone  bare  for  me !  —  But 
111  not  leave  this  house  without  being  paid  for 
it ;  and  if  I  am  not,  there  is  still  the  prison 
of  Fort*r-Ev6que,  to  accommodate  penniless 
noblemen,  in  spite  of  all  their  fascination.  When 
people  have  no  money  to  pay  for  smart  clothes, 
they  wear  what  they  can,  and  do  not  filch  the 
time  and  bread  of  poor  working  people !'' 
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At  that  moment^  steps  were  heard  lightly 
tripping  up  stairs. 

'^Itisthe  Marquis  himself,"  exclaimed  Do- 
minique. 

"  Ah !  now,  then,  we  shall  come  to  an  ex- 
planation !"  exclaimed  Madeleine. 

"  Moderate  your  exasperation,  old  lady ;  and 
as  there  is  breath  in  my  body,  you  shall  be 
paid,*'  ejaculated  the  terrified  Professor. 

"Moonshine,** replied  Madeleine, *' all  moon- 
shine!— I'll  soon  see  what  this  tinsel  young 
Marquis  is  made  of!" — 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Letori^re  entered  the  room. 

"  I  have  not  courage  to  see  the  poor  dear 
fellow  insulted  !''  murmured  the  old  man,  and 
hastily  withdrawing,  he  took  shelter  in  the 
inner  chamber. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Maoklxiiib  had  now  aasomed  the  atlitade 
of  a  game-cocky — h«r  eyes  flashing  fire  upon 
the  fascinating  yonng  man  who  presented 
himself  before  her. 

The  Marquis  de  Letori^re  seemed  to  have 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.  Portraits  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  records  of  his  contem- 
porariesj  unite  in  representing  him  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  of  his  time.  His  person 
was  of  the  most  elegant  symmetry,  approaching 
nearer  to  the  Cupid  of  antiquity,  than  to  the 
Antinous ;  but  no  statue  remaining  to  us  of  the 
Greeks  conveys  an  ideal  comparable  with  his 
admirable  beauty  of  form.  With  this  pretty 
exterior,    however,  nature  had  endowed  him 

c3 
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with  iron  muscles,  the  courage  of  a  lion, 
a  superior  mind,  an  elevated  soul,  and  a 
generous  character. 

Though  his  face  could  not  boast  of  the  severe 
style  of  masculine  beauty,  nothing  could  be 
more  attractive  than  its  features  and  expression. 
— Fascination  emanated  from  every  glance;  and 
if  herculean  strength  and  gigantic  stature  were 
wanting,  the  use  of  armour  rendered  them  no 
longer  indispensable,  while  a  grave  and  dig- 
nified air  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  date 
as  one  of  the  ponderous  wigs  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  day  of  Letori^re  was  that  of  pink  powder, 
embroidery,  ribbons,  silk,  and  precious  stones ; 
and  all  his  movements  partook  of  an  elegance 
almost  feminine,  yet  in  admirable  keeping  with 
the  costume  and  manners  of  the  period. 

Endowed  with  the  art  of  pleasing  to  the 
most  supreme  degree,  his  physiognomy  was 
capable  of  expressing  by  turns  mirth  and 
irony,  pride,  audacity,  tenderness,  or  the  most 
melancholy  dejection ;  and  the  reports  of  those 
davs  avouch  that  the  look  and  voice  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lctoriere  were  so  powerfully  irre- 
sistible, that  the  partisans  of  the  new  science 
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attribated  *  his  pow«n  of  hwdtmHon  to  the 
chann  ot  magnetic  attraction. 

At  the  time  of  wUch  we  write^  howerery  he 
was  still  a  yoath,  and  whether  endowed  or  not 
with  magnetic  power,  the  taUor't  wife  was  aboat 
to  aabject  him  to  an  ordeal  of  no  ordinary  se- 
verity. On  beholding  her  debtor^  ihe  grew 
more  furious  than  ever*  Drenched  with  raini 
the  hands  of  the  Marquis  were  Une  with  cold ; 
while  his  wet  brown  locks,  which  he  wore  with- 
out powder,  were  clinging  to  his  moistened  brow. 
On  seeing  Madeleine,  he  could  not  forbear  evinc- 
ing symptoms  of  regret.  He  bowed  politely  how« 
ever;  and  fixing  his  laige  dark  eyes,  at  once  so 
mournful  and  so  sweet,  upon  his  angry  guest, 
addressed  her  in  a  voice  of  the  most  harmoni* 
ous  accents, 

*^  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  madam?*'  said 
he. 

^  Speak  quotha  ? — ^Ay,  to  bid  you  pay  me  for 
the  coat  you  have  got  upon  your  back''  cried 
she.  ''  It  belongs  to  me  and  my  husband 
Landry,  tailor  by  appointment  to  the  most 
fascinating  of  Marquises  !"  said  she,  looking 
insolently  at  her  debtor* 
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A  deep  blush  tinged  the  cheeks  of  the  noble 
youth ;  but  though  writhing  under  this  bitter 
reproof,  he  answered  with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness, 

"  I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  pay  you  at 
present/' 

"  At  present  /"  cried  she.  "  Ay  ay,—  an  ea.sy 
word  to  say ;  but  I  did  not  come  here  for  empty 
words  !  When  people  can't  pay  for  coats,  they 
don't  order  them.  Out  of  this  room  I  don't 
go  without  my  money!"  And  seating  herself 
with  a  sturdy  air,  she  left  the  Marquis  standing 
by  her  side. 

"  Believe  me  that  in  one  month  I  will  dis- 
charge my  debt !"  said  he.  "  I  pledge  my  word 
as  a  gentleman,  madam,  and  rely  upon  your 
goodnature  to  grant  me  until  then.  I  entreat 
you  to  be  patient." 

These  words  were  so  pathetically  and  nobly 
uttered,  that  Madeleine,  already  struck  by  the 
abject  misery  of  the  position  which  he  so 
heroically  endured,  and  fearing  lest  her  com- 
passion should  get  the  better  of  her,  made  an 
eflTort  to  reply. 

^*  Your  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  truly  ! 
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— ^  ol  what  use  is  any  gentleman't  word  of 
honour  when  money  is  in  qoestion  V' 

**  It  is  cruel  of  you^  maHam,  to  address  [me 
thus  reproachfully^"  interrupted  the  Marquis. 
•*  You  arc  a  woman — I  owe  you  money — I  am 
here  in  my  own  house*  I  implore  you^  do  not 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  a  position  such 
as  I  earnestly  trust  may  nerer  lall  to  your 
lot" 

^  But  you  have  no  more  chance  of  having 
money  at  your  disposal  a  month  hence  than 
now^**  said  Madeleine  imperiously.  **  I  am  not 
to  be  made  a  fool  of  so  easily/* 

**  If  in  a  month  my  uncle,  the  Abbot  of 
Vighan,  of  whom  I  shall  ask  pecuniary  assist- 
ance to  pay  my  debts^  be  not  returned,  I  will 
enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  the  amount  of  my 
bounty-money  shall  be  faithfully  transmitted 
to  you/'  said  L^ri^re,  firmly.  ^Tou  will 
find,  madam^  that  the  word  of  a  gentleman 
may  be  worth  something." 

The  Marquis  announced  this  resolution  with 

so  much  dignity,  and  in  so  frank  a  tone,  that 

Madeleine  almost  repented  having  gone  so  far. 

'  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  force  you  to  enlist/' 


it 
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said  she^  "  but  be  paid  I  must.  It  has  gone  on 
too  long.  You  ought  to  part  with  some  of 
your  furniture." 

"  My  furniture,  madam  ?"  he  repeated, 
glancing  with  a  heart-rending  look  of  distress 
round  his  cold  dismantled  chamber. 

At  this  significant  reply,  Madeleine  felt 
painfully  oppressed ;  yet  she  ventured  to  add. 

But  those  two  pictures  ?" 

Those  two  pictures,"  said  the  Marquis, 
gravely,  '^  are  all  that  remain  to  me  of  my  father 
and  mother.  Those  two  beloved  faces  seem 
alone  to  compassionate  their  son,  as  he  blushes 
for  his  own  poverty  and  your  harsh  dealing." 

At  these  words,  Madeleine  involuntarily  com- 
pared the  interior  of  her  comfortable  home  with 
the  cold  wretched  abode  of  the  nobleman  be- 
fore her ;  and  her  anger  subsided  into  pity  at 
the  aspect  of  the  handsome  young  Marquis 
shivering  in  his  dripping  clothes. 

From  violent  characters  violent  extremes  are 
to  be  expected.  Since  her  departure  from  the 
Golden  Shears,  she  had  continued  in  a  state  of 
exasperation  «o  outrageous,  that  the  paroxysm 
could  not  hold  out.     Like  all  exaggerated  feel- 
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ingi,  Iier  anger  Tanished  the  moment  reflection 
afforded  play  for  the  better  impulses  of  her 
heart. 

The  Marquis  was  so  mild — so  giacefol^ — had 
replied  to  her  injuries  with  so  much  dignity 
and  calmness,  and  seemed  suffering  so  severely 
firom  the  intense  cold,  he  being  doubtless  reared 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  that  the  furious  woman 
sank  under  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  fas* 
dnating  youth.  Her  violence  gave  way  to  a 
tone  of  respect — ^her  harshness  to  looks  of 
commiseration.  Throwing  on  her  hood,  she 
muttered  some  indistiuct  words,  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  Marquis  was  utterly  amasad  at  her  sud- 
den exit ;  while  the  Ex-professor,  who  waited 
the  issue  of  this  interview  to  come  forth  from 
his  den,  partly  opened  the  door  to  inquire 
whether  the  old  witch  were  really  gone. 

'^  Pardon  me  for  having  turned  my  back  to 
the  enemy,''  said  he ;  ''  but  I  had  not  courage 
for  such  a  vixen.'' 

''  You  heard  all  then,  my  good  Dominique  V* 
said  the  poor  Marquis.  '^  What  misery,  what 
humiliation  !    To  be  accused  of  want  of  probity 
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by  such  a  woman  as  that !    It  is  too  dreadful ! 
Dear  Dominique,  I  have  made  up  my  min4 !  If 
my  uncle  do  not  arrive,  I  enlist.    I  will  pay  this 
accursed  debt.    I   carmot  support  this  load  of 
shame.'* 

^'  Enlist  and  renounce  your  expectations  V 
cried  the  Professor ; — '' madness,  madness  !" 

"  This  very  day,'*  replied  Letoritire,  "  1  have 
been  to  my  lawyer.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
hope.  To  persevere  in  this  suit  against  the  Ger- 
man princes,  I  must  pay  down  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  I  am  ever  likely  to  possess.  I  have 
only  to  withdraw  my  claims ! — But  what  ails 
me  V*  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Marquis.  *^  Dear 
Dominique,  I  am  wretchedly  ill  !*' — and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  he  sank  into  a  chair. 

"111? — ^no  wonder — no  wonder !"  observed  the 
good  Professor,  wringing  his  hands.  '^  To  have 
been  out  in  this  merciless  rain,  and  not  a  spark  of 
fire  to  dry  you  on  your  return.  Such  a  recep- 
tion too'  from  that  spiteful  old  witch,  whom  I 
would  fain  have  burning  here  on  the  hearth  in 
place  of  a  faggot ! — As  to  wood,  God  knows — " 

"Good  Dominique!"  interrupted  Letoriere, 
"do  not  distress  yourself!    You  have  already 
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done  too  much  for  me.  Did  yon  not  resign 
your  ntoation?'' 

^  And  Socrates^  pray  ? — Did  not  that  great 
phOoaopher  sacrifice  all  to  follow  Aldbiades  !'* 
cried  Dominique ;  ^  only  it  was  not  quite  so  cold 
perhaps  at  Atiiens  as  at  Pkris.  Socrates  had 
not  to  hehold  Atf  bdoved  pupil  tremble  with 
cold.  Bot  stop  a  moment — ^Take  off  your  wet 
dothes^  and  lie  down !"  he  continaed.  **  You 
will  be  wanner  in  bed. " 

^  You  are  right,  Dominique,''  {altered  L^tori^re^ 
''But  I  am  really  ilL   I  fear  I  have  got  an  ague/' 

^  No,  no !  take  courage,  my  poor  child.  You 
willbe  wellenoaghto-morrow!*'cried  Dominiqae 
holding  up  his  fist,  as  he  pointed  at  the  door 
through  which  Madeleine  had  retired.  **  The 
infernal  old  sorceress  is  the  cause  of  all,"  said 
he.  **  I  only  regret  I  did  not  txm  her  out  by 
the  shoulders  before  you  arrived  !''  In  tiie  midst 
of  this  apostrophe,  the  door  opened,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Pjrofessor,  a  porter 
made  his  appearance,  carrying  two  immense 
bundles  of  fiiggots  made  of  vine-stems. 

''  You  are  mistaken^  my  good  man,''  said  he, 
^'  these  fiiggots  are  not  for  us." 
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*'  Why,  isn^t  this  the  lodging  of  the  Marquis 
Letoriere  ?  '^  said  the  man. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is ! " 

"  Well  then,  the  wood's  for  hitn.  The  old 
lady  in  the  brown  hood  told  me  that  she  was 
going  to  return  here  in  a  jiffy,  to  make  up  the 
fire  and  bring  a  posset  for  the  Marquis,  who 
was  indisposed." 

*'The  old  lady  in  the  brown  hood?''  cried 
Dominique,  astounded. 

*<  Ay,  good  sir  !  The  same  who  paid  me  for 
the  wood/' 

*'Who  paid  you  for  the  wood? — Do  you 
hear  all  this,  my  beloved  pupil  ?  You  are  about 
to  have  fire  and  food,"  cried  joyously  the  Pro- 
fessor, turning  towards  the  Marquis,  who,  over- 
powered by  the  approach  of  fever,  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  bed. 

Dame  Landry  soon  arrived  to  explain  the 
enigma.  The  penitent  woman  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  a  can  of  hot  water  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  shovelful  of  burning 
embers. 

As  soon  as  the  porter  was  gone,  she  noticed 
the  paleness   of  the   Marquis,  and  exclaimed 
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With  liorror^ — ''He  ham  got  the  egoe,  poor 
young  geuUeuuuA !  The  cold  has  bid  hdd  of 
him ;  and  I,  who  had  the  inhnmantty  to  detain 
hhn  talldngy  iHiile  he  was  ahiTering  in  hia  wet 
dodiea!  Coose,  come^  old  gentlemany  don't 
stand  there  staring  at  me,  like  the  Grand  Mo* 
gal  in  die  wax-work !  Make  yourself  usefol, 
tiirow  some  wood  into  the  fireplace,  and  light 
it,  while  I  go  and  hreak  the  eggs  to  make  the 
posset.    A  dean  cop,  qnidc !" 

'^i^^^s  going  towards  the  bed,  she  exdaimed^ 
**  Holy  Virgin  !  only  one  blanket.  Fetch  him 
instantly  something  to  cover  his  feet.^-And  his 
head  is  too  low!  AnoUier  pillow  here;  go 
letch  one* — Draw  the  cortains.  What !  no  car- 
tains  ?  nor  to  the  windows  neither?  The  light 
harts  his  poor  eyes*  Gk>,  go,  eiert  yoarsdf, — I 
cannot  do  all  myself/' — 

The  worthy  man  to  whmn  these  abrupt  com- 
mands were  addressed,  stood  amaaed  at  so  un- 
aooonntable  an  influx  of  tender  mercies.  ^  It 
is  aH  the  irresistible  fascination  with  which 
nature  haa  endowed  him  V  cried  he.  '^  He 
captivatea  the  tailor's  termagant  wife,  as  Alci- 
blades  seduced  Times,  wife  of  Agis,  king  of 
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Lacedemonia ;  and  respecting  her  virtue  all  the 
while, — which  is  infinitely  more  extraordinary, 
as  well  as  disinterested/' 

"  My  dear  good  lady,  we  have  neither  pillows, 
blankets,  nor  curtains  !  '^  continued  the  Pro- 
fessor, turning  despondingly  towards  Madeleine. 

"  What  abject  misery !  "  was  her  secret  re- 
flection ;  when  suddenly  perceiving  the  toga 
with  which  the  Professor  had  adorned  himself, 
she  observed  aloud, — **  But  supposing  you  were 
to  give  me  the  blanket  oflF  your  shoulders  ? — At 
your  age  is  it  not  shameful  to  go  about  in  such 
childish  masquerade  ?" — 

Madeleine  gave  a  violent  tug  at  the  toga  as  she 
spoke,  which  Dominique  resolutely  resisted,  ex- 
claiming,— ^'  Listen,  excellent  lady,  listen  I 
beseech  you ! — Beware ! — Pull  not  so  hard.  It  is 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  delicacy  !  Suffer  me  to 
confide  to  you,  respectable  tailor^s  wife  as  you 
are  as  likewise  of  a  mature  age,  that  my  hosen, 
as  our  forefathers  called  a  portion  of  their 
habiliments,  had  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the 
most  equivocal  decency ;  and  having  no  dressing- 
gown,  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  a  Roman  toga,  in 
the  absence  of  a  more  convenient  covering." 
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^  Gk>odiies8  be  gracious  to  us/'  cried  Ma^ 
deieine^  aghast, — *^  can  such  things  be  ! — ^Well, 
well ! — I  must  send  Landry  to  you  this  evening/^ 

Having  blown  up  the  fire  till  it  threw  the 
light  of  a  cheerful  blaze  upon  this  scene  of 
want, — '^  Is  the  Marquis  asleep  ?  '^ — said  she« 
**  If  not,  prythee  make  him  drink  this  ;  '* — and 
she  presented  a  cup  of  the  restorative  beverage 
she  had  been  brewing.  Dominique  crept  softly 
to  the  bedside. 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself  ?  '*' — said  he  to 
his  suffering  pupil, 

'^  I  am  cold  as  death,  and  my  head  aches 
cruelly  !  ^*  said  he,  in  feeble  accents.  ^'  How  is 
it  that  we  have  a  fire  ?  " — 

**How,  indeed!  Why  simply  because  your 
own  powers  of  fascination  have  kindled  one. 
Moreover,  yonder  excellent  woman  has  made 
you  this  posset,  which  I  pray  of  you  to 
drink. — Courage,  courage !  Your  star  is  shining 
forth  again,  under  the  auspices  of  Dame  Ma- 
deleine Landry,  the  tailor's  wife/' 

The  Marquis,  suffering  acutely,  barely  under- 
stood the  incoherent  words  of  Dominique,  nor 
to  what  star  he  alludeil;  but  having  swallowed 
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the  posset,  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep ;  on  per- 
ceiving which,  Madeleine  with  motherly  kind- 
ness approached  the  bed,  and  having  tucked 
up  the  coverings,  returned  towards  Dominique. 
'*  You  must  show  a  good  heart  and  forgive 
me,''  said  she.  ^^  I  own  I  was  shamefully  harsh 
with  your  charming  Marquis.  But  you  see  I 
had  been  put  out  of  sorts  at  home,  and  had 
never  seen  yonder  poor  invalid.  So  young,  so 
gentle,  an  orphan,  and  a  nobleman  besides,  to  be 
without  clothing  and  fire  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
while  even  we  poor  workmen  have  a  good  warm 
stove  to  keep  us  comfortable  I  My  good  sir,  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having  affronted 
the  Marquis;  and  remember  that  so  long  as 
Madeleine  Landry  lives,  he  shall  never  want  a 
nurse  to  watch  over  him.  Between  ourselves,^* 
she  continued,  "and  no  oflFence  I  hope,^^  a  tear 
rolling  down  her  cheek  as  she  drew  forth  a  small 
leathern  bag,  "  as  I  was  coming  here,  I  re- 
ceived a  payment  of  three  hundred  livres.  The 
Marquis  is  ill  and  may  want  medical  assistance. 
Never  would  I  have  dared  offer  such  a  sum  to 
him.  But  with  you,  sir,  his  kind  old  friend,  I 
am  bolder.     Let  me  only  just  add  the  amount 
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to  oar  little  biD,  lir,  and  aay  no  more  about  the 
matter.  All  I  ask  is,  that  yon  will  foi^t  the 
foolish  angry  words  I  so  much  regret." 

**  Upon  that  point,  my  dear  lady,**  replied  the 
Doctor  grardy,  ''  I  fear  we  are  even.  Ton 
called  me  owl, — I  called  you  witch, — no  great 
odds.  With  respect  to  the  loan,  allow  me  to 
say  that  the  return  of  my  pnpil's  uncle,  the 
Abbot  of  Yighan,  may  be  deferred ;  and  it  will 
then  be  some  time  before  we  are  able  to  repay 
what  you  so  generously  offer;  and  after  the 
scene  of  this  morning — " 

**  Pray,  pray,  do  not  mention  it,  sir,*'  cried 
Madeleine,  *'  or  I  shall  die  of  shame !  The 
Marquis  will  repay  us  when  he  can.  It  is  not 
the  loss  of  so  trifling  a  sum  that  will  ruin  us." 

''  Well,  well,  I  make  myself  responsible,*'  said 
the  overjoyed  Dominique.  "My  next  quarter 
shall  be  answerable  for  the  loan.'' 

''Thanks,  thanks.  I  now  feel  that  I  have 
made  some  small  atonement  for  my  heartless 
conduct,"  cried  Dame  Landry,  much  comforted  : 
''  so  I  will  even  return  home,  and  bring  back  a 
few  of  the  comforts  of  which  our  poor  sufferer  so 
stands  in  need.    I  shall  look  in  every  day,  and 
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nurse  him,  if  he  will  allow  me ; — for  men,  how- 
ever kind,  do  not  understand  the  wants  of  the 
sick/' 

And  with  an  humble  curtsey  to  the  ex- 
regius  Professor,  she  withdrew,  leaving  him  to 
snooze  beside  the  fire,  while  the  Marquis  was 
reposing ;  —  an  enjoyment  long  unknown  to 
poor  Dominique. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  illness  of  Monsieur  de  Letori^re  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  Ma- 
deleine>  her  husband,  and  the  apprentice  Kraft, 
he  was  almost  convalescent.  All  three  had  Tied 
in  attention  with  the  kind  Professor ;  and  the 
Marquis  evinced  such  affectionate  gratitude  for 
these  proofs  of  interest^  and  by  the  delicacy  and 
goodness  of  his  heart  seemed  so  much  to  de- 
serve them,  that  both  the  tailor  and  his  wife  be- 
came more  attached  than  ever  to  their  fascinat- 
ing proteg^. 

Spring  was  approaching;  when  one  day  Domi- 
nique, who  had  gone  forth  to  persuade  a  lawyer 
to  undertake  the  important  suit  of  the  Marquis^ 
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returned  home  with  joy  and  astonishment  in  his 
face;  followed  by  the  apprentice,  Martin  Kraft, 
carrying  an  immense  basket  of  the  rarest  fruits 
and  flowers.  On  a  card  stuck  to  a  magnificent 
pine-apple  was  inscribed,  "To  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  de  Letoriere." 

Having  admired  this  magnificent  present 
with  infantine  curiosity,  he  quickly  changed 
the  address ;  substituting  — "  To  my  good 
friends,  Landry  and  his  wife  ;*^  and  entreated 
Kraft  to  carry  it  immediately  to  its  destination. 

'^  Tell  them,"  said  he,  "  that  I  know  not 
whence  it  came;  but  it  is  the  first  time  I  have 
possessed  any  thing  I  could  offer  them  as  a 
pledge  of  my  eternal  gratitude/* 

Some  days  afterwards,  to  his  still  further 
surprise,  a  magnificent  desk  was  left  at  the 
porter^s  lodge.  In  one  of  the  compartments 
was  found  the  following  note : 

"  Your  conduct  has  not  disappointed  our 
expectations.  Proceed  as  you  have  begun ! 
Forward  the  accompanying  letters." 

In  another  of  the  compartments,  Letoriere 
found  two  sealed  letters,  one  addressed  to 

'^  Master  Landry,  Tailor,  at  the  Golden 
Shears." 
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The  other  to 

'^  Monsieur  Boston,  Attomey,  tt  tb« 
Chatelet/^ 

The  latter  gentleman  was  the  lawyer  em- 
ployed in  the  Marquis's  suit;  and  had  shown 
considerable  reluctance  to  proceed,  fearing  the 
inability  of  the  party  to  reimburse  bis  ex- 
penses. 

On  the  discovery  of  these  letters,  Letoriere 
and  Dominique  looked  at  one  another  in  utter 
astonishment. 

•*  Did  I  not  tell  you?"  cried  the  Ex-pro- 
fessor. ^  Will  you  believe  me  another  time  ? 
Dare  you  Uill  mistrust  your  destiny  ? — I  tell 
you  that  yon  will  soon  have  nothing  to  envy 
in  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Clinias !" 

Bewildered  by  this  new  incident,  the  Mar* 
quia  begged  him  to  carry  the  letters  to  their 
respective  addresses.  An  hour  afterwards,  the 
tailor  and  his  wife  were  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
nobleman. 

'^Thanks  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I 
have  the  custom  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon !" 
cried  Landry.  ^'  A  clear  gain  of  six  thousand 
livres  per  annum ! — I  am  now  a  made  man  !" 
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"  Thanks  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis^  our 
neighbour  Mathurin,  \*ho  took  away  all  our 
customers^  will  burst  with  env^y!"  cried 
Madeleine. 

*'  And  thanks  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
Dame  Landry  will  no  longer  give  me  cuflFs  on 
the  head/*  added  the  tailor  in  a  whisper. 

**  My  dear  friends,**  said  Letoriere,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  I  who  am  the  cause 
of  all  this!" 

"Why  deny  it,  Marquis?" — cried  Made- 
leine.    "Wherefore  deny  it  !"— 

Then  drawing  the  precious  missive  from  her 
pocket,  she  read  aloud, 

^  Master  Landry :  This  is  to  notify,  that  you 
are  hereby  appointed  body-tailor  to  my  lord, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon;  being  at  the  express 
recommendation  of  the  Marquis  de  Letoriere.** 
"  Look,  sir,  look  and  believe  !**  added  Made- 
leine, her  eyes  overBowing  with  tears ;  "  we 
shall  be  rich  for  the  remainder  of  our  days. 
And  yet,  if  I  dare  confess  it.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  the  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  you 
sent  us  yesterday  gave  us  still  greater  pleasure 
than  this  appointment!" 
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''  You  bare  gaesaed  right  this  timey  my  good 
friends^^  said  L^tori^re.  **  It  was  /  who  sent 
yoa  that  present*  though  I  knew  not  from 
whence  it  came.  As  to  the  matter  of  today,  I 
swear  to  you  that  the  contents  of  the  letter 
are  an  impenetrable  mystery." 

At  this  moment,  Dominique  entered  the  room) 
completely  out  of  breath.  He  had  mounted 
the  five  flights  of  stairs  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  could  barely  utter  the  following  words : 

'^Rich  as  a  Jew — ^the  lawsuit — ay!  I  told 
you  so  !*** — and  he  threw  his  arms  round  his 
pupil's  neck,  and  tendeily  embrace  d  him. 

**  My  good  Dominique,  compose  yourself," 
sud  his  pupil.    ^  Explain  this  joyous  news/' 

*^  Joyous  news,  indeed !''  cried  the  breathless 
Professor.  ^  Just  imagine ! — According  to  your 
desire,  I  proceeded  to  Buston,  that  bird  of 
prey,  your  precious  solicitor;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  clerks  behold  me  enter,  than  they  com* 
menced  their  usual  insults.  Entertuning  the 
most  Socratical  contempt  for  them,  I  simply  de* 
manded  to  see  Master  Buston. '  According  to 
custom,  these  impudent  varlets  instantly  cried 
out,  in  chorus,  *  Not  at  home — ^not  at  home !' 
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And  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  diabolical  row, 
that  I  advanced  towards  the  principal  clerk,  and 
showed  him  the  letter.  Had  you  only  seen 
his  face!"  exclaimed  Dominique,  slapping  his 
thighs,  and  bursting  with  laughter. 

"  Proceed !  proceed/*  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis, full  of  interest  in  the  recital. 

*'  Well  then, — the  principal  clerk,  on  opening 
the  letter,  became  suddenly  as  serious  as  an  ass 
that  is  being  currycombed.  Commanding  si- 
lence to  be  observed,  he  rose  and  respectfully 
addressed  me. 

*' '  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  conducting 
Monsieur  Dominique  to  Monsieur  Buston,'  said 
he  ;  and  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand  he  preceded 
me  into  the  presence  of  his  employer — the  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  been  *  not  at  home/  The 
old  vulture  transformed  into  a  dove,  mumbled 
forth  the  following  words : — 

"  *  I  never  doubted,  sir,  the  success  of  the 
suit  in  question.  The  letter  you  have  brought 
removes  the  only  obstacle  opposing  the  pro- 
secution of  the  cause,  which  shall  be  the 
object  of  my  undivided  attention,  while  our 
opponents,  the  German  princes,  are  preparing 
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their  defence.  Nay^  I  have  such  ^Euth^  sir,  in 
the  honour  of  the  Marquis  de  Letori^re^  that  I 
offer  him,  through  you^  a  credit  of  twenty 
thousand  livres  on  account,  which  is  not  the 
fifth  part  of  what  will  accrue  to  him,  besides  the 
certainty  of  success  in  the  Saintonge  affair.' "" 

*^  An  this  is  a  dream!" — exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis, clasping  his  hands  upon  his  brows. 

*'To  me  it  appeared  so,  likewise;  and  to 
convince  myself  to  the  contrary  I  accepted,  as 
your  representative,  the  offer  of  Buston.*' 
You  did?''  cried  Letori^re,  aghast. 
Upon  my  simple  signature,  the  lawyer, 
placed  in  my  hand  this  pocket-book,  containing 
twenty  notes  iA  a  thousand  livres  each!"— said 
the  Professor. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  joy  of  the 
various  personages  present  at  the  foregoing 
scene. 

After  endless  acknowledgments  and  benedic- 
tions, the  tailor,  his  wife,  and  apprentice  with- 
drew; and»  when  left  alone  with  Dominique, 
the  Marquis  exhausted  his  conjectures  as  to 
the  source  of  these  mysterious  benefactions. 
Bordier,the  famous  cabinet-maker,  whose  name 
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was  in  the  desk,  declared  himself  to  be  in  posi- 
tive ignorance  as  to  the  purchaser ;  while  the 
solicitor  persisted  in  obstinate  silence  concern- 
ing the  author  of  the  letter  which  had  conveyed 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  success  of  the 
suit.  The  private  secretary  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon  came  indeed  in  person  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Master  Landry  to  be  tailor  to 
his  household ;  but  the  private  secretary  was 
"  private  and  confidential.^* 

As  soon  as  the  Marquis  was  finally  recovered, 
he  and  Dominique  removed  to  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Honest 
Jerome  Sicard,  the  hackney-coachman  who  so 
kindly  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Marquis  in 
the  rain,  was  now  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
his  valet-de-chambre — the  only  reward  he  soli- 
cited when  asked  by  the  Marquis  in  what  man- 
ner he  could  testify  his  gratitude.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  Sicard,  Master  Landry  and  his 
spouse,  received  handsome  testimonials  of  gra- 
titude from  Letoriere. 

By  some  unaccountable  means,  not  one  of 
the  good  and  generous  actions  of  the  young 
Marquis  but  became  instantly  known  to  his 
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mysterioiu  but  powerful  protector !«— On  ererjr 
fresh  oocorrence,  a  note  arriTed  by  the  post, 
saying — 


«  It  is  well !— Persevere !— We  watch  oTcr 
I" 


you 


At  other  times,  these  letters  afforded  advice 
fall  of  sound  wisdom,  recommending  him  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  natural  to  bis  age ;  without 
losing  sight  of  that  rectitude  and  uprightness, 
on  the  stability  of  which  depended  his  future 
prospects.  At  other  times,  they  recommended 
him  to  keep  up  the  exercises  and  accomplish* 
ments  suitable  to  a  nobleman ;  and  following 
this  advice,  he  soon  excelled  in  every  manly 
exercise  requiring  skill  and  agility. 

These  letters  sometimes  found  their  way  to 
the  Marquis  by  agreeable  surprises;  at  one 
time,  in  a  magnificent  Sevres  vase ;  at  another, 
on  returning  home  from  tennis  a  letter  was 
slipped  into  his  pocket,  enveloped  in  a  satin 
cover,  beautifully  embroidered  with  his  arms 
and  cipher. 

This  curious  correspondence  had  continued 
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during  a  year,  when  the  Saintonge  cause  was 
decided  in  his  favour.  The  day  following  the 
decision^  a  groom^  attired  in  the  livery  of  the 
Marquis,  led  up  to  his  door  two  magnificent 
saddle-horses^  which  were  just  then  beginning 
to  be  the  fashion.  Their  caparisons  were  per- 
fect; and  a  letter  accompanied  this  sumptuous 
present,  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

**  Your  suit  is  gained,  and  you  are  now  able 
to  live  as  becomes  your  rank  in  life.  Go  to 
Cherin  the. genealogist,  who  will  make  out  your 
pedigree,  which  must  be  deposited  with  the 
archivists  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  and 
secure  your  presentation  at  court.  You  will 
doubtless  accompany  his  Majesty  to  the  chase, 
where  these  horses  are  necessary.  Your  con- 
duct meets  with  our  approbation." 

To  every  question  put  by  the  Marquis,  the 
groom  merely  replied,  that  a  stranger  who  had 
purchased  the  two  horses  at  the  famous  Gabarts, 
saying  he  would  send  the  appurtenances  pre- 
sently, was  dressed  in  black,  and  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age. 

Shortly  after  this  surprise,  the  Marquis  re- 
ceived the  following  billet : 
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^  Go  to  &e  maiked  bdi  at  the  operm  this 
erening.  You  mutt  station  yourself  on  the 
king's  side^  and  wear  a  black  domino^  with  a 
blue  and  white  bow/' 

Letori^  had  never  been  to  a  ball  at  the 
opera.  Without  leading  the  life  of  a  rediise, 
his  time  was  chiefly  demoted  to  manly  exer- 
cises, long  excursions  with  Dominique,  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  frequent  at* 
tendance  at  the  national  theatre. 

Though  Dominique  had  deeply  studied  the 
attributes  of  the  human  heart,  he  was  frequently 
amazed  at  the  self-denial  of  his  pupil,  at  an  age 
when  the  passions  develop  themselves  in  all  their 
vigour.  Sometimes  the  virtuous  old  Professor 
ventured  to  surmise  that  L^toriere's  guardian 
angel  must  be  a  woman;  but  refrained  from 
communicating  such  an  idea  to  his  disciple. 

On  soliciting  Dominique  to  accompany  him 
to  the  masked  ball,  the  astonished  Professor 
readily  consented ;  but  when  bewildered  in  the 
vortex  of  that  novel  and  tumultuous  scene,  the 
two  novices  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  king's  side,  and  were  the  subject  of  many 
jokes  to  the  bystanders.    The  Marquis,  with 
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his  slender  waist,  elegant  figure,  and  diminutive 
hands  and  feet,  was  mistaken  for  a  woman ; 
while  the  tall,  starched  Professor  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  husband  of  the  fair  incognita! 

Letori^re's  blood  rushed  into  his  cheeks  with 
rage,  at  such  an  insinuation ;  and  all  the  sup- 
plications of  Dominique  could  scarcely  per- 
suade him  to  control  his  anger.  Two  dominoes 
at  length  approached  them,  one  of  which  took 
Dominique  by  the  arm,  while  the  other  whis- 
pered into  Letoriere's  ear  j 

**  Persevere ! — we  are  satisfied ! — Patience 
and  Hope!" 

At  that  moment,  he  felt  something  in- 
sinuated into  his  hand ;  but  already  the  mask 
had  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  young  man  was  enchanted !  The  voice 
which  had  whispered  these  often  repeated 
words  of  encouragement  into  his  ear,  was  that 
of  a  woman^  young,  and  probably  fair,  for  he  had 
detected  two  soft  blue  eyes  gazing  through  the 
mask. 

Frantic  with  delight,  a  thousand  new  sensa- 
tions caused  the  chords  of  his  heart  to  vibrate. 
He  even  totally  forgot  poor  Dominique  in  his 
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eager  search  after  the  soft  blue  eyes  which  had 
gased  opon  him  with  so  tender  an  expression* 
Towards  five  in  the  morning,  peroeiving  the 
futility  of  his  search,  he  retomed  home,  impa- 
tient to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  mysteri- 
ous packet. 

It  contained  a  ring,  in  which  was  set  a  table 
diamond,  just  then  the  rage;  while  upon  the 
enamel  in  which  it  was  set,  figured  a  soft  blae 
eye,  which  he  seemed  to  recognise  as  the  one 
which  had  peeped  from  under  the  mask.  Be* 
neath,  was  engraFcd  in  microscopic  letters, 
*'  Watching  over  thee/* 
The  letter  contained  the  following  words : 
^'Tou  are  now  twenty,  young,  handsome, 
clerer,  well  bom,  of  fascinating  manners,  and 
possessed  of  ample  resources.  The  future  is 
your  own.  We  shall  see  whether  the  advice 
bestowed  upon  you  during  the  last  year,  will 
bring  forth  goodly  fruit  This  is  the  last  letter 
you  will  receive.  You  are  your  own  free  agent ; 
but  you  will  be  watched  at  every  step.  In  four 
years,  dating  from  this  day,  whether  your  con- 
duct continue  to  be  approved  or  not,  you  will 
receive  a  further  communication.  Till  then, 
Courage,  Hope,  Patience ! — Farswbll  V* 
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For  a  whole  month,  the  Marquis  was  wild 
with  curiosity.  He  wandered  about  like  one 
demented ;  anxiously  scrutinising  every  blue 
eye  he  met,  which  he  compared  with  the  one 
depicted  on  his  ring.  Many  were  the  blue  eyes 
which  turned  timidly  away  from  his  ardent  and 
inquiring  gaze;  some  looked  angry,  some 
tender:  but  his  scrutiny  and  surmises  were 
equally  unavailing. 

At  last,  he  recollected  the  pedigree  to  be 
deposited  upon  the  architable  of  the  king. 
But  to  fiilfil  every  necessary  formality,  he 
waited  the  return  of  his  distant  relation,  the 
"Count  d'Apreville,  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
presented  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  Marquis  de  Letori^  was  walking  one 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Ver- 
saillesy  much  dejected,  and  fimcying  himself  de- ' 
serted  by  his  mysterious  protectress*  He  was  re- 
taming  from  the*man^ge,  attired  in  a  costume 
that  marvelloQsly  enhanced  his  fiftscinating  per- 
son. A  green  embroidered  coat,  scarlet  breeches, 
a  waistcoat  to  match,  with  large  black  morocco 
boots  of  splendid  lustre,  above  which  knee*caps 
of  the  finest  cambric  were  perceptible,  com- 
pleted hb  dress.  When  lo  1  at  a  few  paces  dis- 
tance, he  perceived  an  aged  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, who,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  could  not 
persuade  his  horse  to  pass  a  pedestal  of  marble. 
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at  which  it  had  taken  fright.  There  were  two 
other  witnesses  of  the  scene ; — a  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age  in  a  coat  of  pearl-grey  taffeta, 
with  silk  braidings  of  the  same  colour,  of  a 
courteous  and  noble  countenance  ;  who  was 
leaning  on  a  gentleman  still  more  advanced  in 
years,  below  the  middle  stature,  and  of  a  stoop- 
ing gait,  superbly  dressed  in  the  style  of  the 
Regency, — his  pale  face  being  stamped  with 
unerring  marks  of  age. 

The  more  simply  dressed  of  the  two  ob- 
served, pointing  to  Letoriere,  "What  a  charming 
countenance  !  what  a  di:^tinguished  air! — I  never 
saw  a  more  fascinating  young  man. — What  do 
you  think  of  him.  Marshal  ?*' 

"  So,  so  !^*  replied  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
dry  cough,  "  good-looking  certainly, — but  awk- 
ward as  a  clerk  of  the  Holy  Water." — 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu  retained  all  the  sar- 
castic slang  of  the  Regency  ;  but  his  companion 
instantly  retorted, — "  He ! — that  fine  young 
man  a  dealer  in  holy  water  ?  It  must  be  in  the 
name  then  of  a  saint  of  your  own  stamp.** 

The  horse,  meanwhile,  was  still  restive.  At 
every  effort  of  whip  and  spur,  the  animal  be- 
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came  more  restlesa  and  unmanageable.  By 
degrees,  Richeliea  and  his  companion  drew 
nearer  to  the  MarqoiSy  who,  from  respect  to 
two  persons  of  such  venerable  exterior,  saluted 
them  with  a  profound  bow. 

''And  pray  my  young  friend,  which  is  at 
faulty  the  horse  or  the  rider  ?  ^—demanded 
BtcheUeu's  companion. 

^  The  point  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide,'* 
replied  Letori^.  **  The  rider  argues  with  cuts 
of  the  whip,— the  horse  replies  by  kicking/' — 

This  answer,  giren  with  modest  assurance 
and  the  confiding  gaiety  of  youth,  amused  the 
elderly  gentlemen. 

''You  seem  to  make  little  of  the  dilemma, 
my  yoimg  cavalier !  I  should  like  to  see  you  in 
the  place  of  the  rider!'' — resumed  the  same 
speaker.  "Let  me  tell  yon  that  this  is  a 
Ukraine  mar^  just  come  from  Germany,  and  a 
very  deviL — Ouerini^  himself  cannot  ma- 
nage her." 

"  Were  I  in  the  place  of  yonder  rider,  sir,  I 
might  not  be  more  skilful,  but  perhaps  more 
fortunate,''  said  the  Marquis,  with  firmness. 
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"  Would  you  like  to  -try  ? " — resumed  his 
friend ;  '^  Barbara  is  a  noble  animal  in  spite  of 
her  temper." 

"  I  accept  your  offer,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,*' 
cried  the  Marquis.  "  Besides,  one  could  hardly 
find  a  more  alluring  spot  for  a  roll,  than  this 
velvet  turf,'*  replied  the  Marquis,  gaily. 

"  I  fear  he  will  break  his  neck,**  said  the 
Marshal  in  a  low  voice. 

'•  No,  no !  With  that  merry  reckless  dis- 
position, a  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  horses, 
men,  or  women.  Holla,  St.  Clair !  " — said  he, 
addressing  the  rider  of  Barbara,  "  get  off  your 
horse,  and  allow  this  young  gentleman  the 
opportunity  of  a  lesson.  He  cannot  receive 
one  from  better  hands.** 

St.  Clair  instantly  obeyed;  when  Letoriere 
irritated  by  the  last  words  of  the  stranger,  firmly 
but  respectfully  replied,  "  I  receive,  sir,  with 
gratitude,  the  lessons  I  solicit  or  deserve  ;  but 
here,  I  trust  you  will  find  that  I  may  dispense 
with  instruction." 

The  stranger  and  M.  de  Richelieu  were  a 
little  disposed  to  laugh  at  his  petulance. 
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*^  Take  heed,''  said  the  Marshal  to  his  com- 
panion; ''the  boy  looks  terribly  like  a  fire- 
eater!"— 

"  He  will  perhaps  propose  a  meeting  to  me, 
with  the  oldest  Marshal  in  Prance,  and  Pre«- 
sident  of  the  Tribunal  of  Honour,  for  my 
second/' 

Then,  looking  sternly  at  the  Marquis, — ''  You 
take  things  somewhat  high  for  your  age,  young 
gentleman !"— -said  he. 

**  By  St  Louis,  sir,  you  must  even  take  me 
as  you  find  me,''  replied  L6tori^re,  with  angry 
brevity. 

At  this  bravado,  Richelieu  and  the  stranger 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  when  St.  Clair, 
who  had  just  got  off  his  horse,  approached,  hat 
in  hand,  the  gentleman  in  the  grey  suit. 
**Sire !" — said  he,  *' we  shall  never  do  anything 
with  this  abominable  mare  T' — 

**  The  Kino  ! " — exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
utterly  confounded;  and  falling  on  his  knee 
he  gracefully  inclined  his  head. 

''  By  St.  Louis,  my  young  friend,''  said  Louis 
XV.  smiling,  '*  you  must  even  take  me  as  you 
find  me.    You  were  on  the  point,  I  fancy,  of 
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asserting  the  feudal  right  of  a  noble,  to  cross  a 
lance  with  his  Sovereign." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire  1 "  said  he, — '*  pardon  me  !" 

'^  Rise,  rise  gentle  knight !  "  exclaimed  the 
king ;  and  with  the  majesty  and  grace  peculiar 
to  that  monarch,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  Le- 
torifere,  who,  still  upon  his  knees,  kissed  it  with 
profound  veneration. 

When  the  Marquis  rose  from  his  knees,  his 
face  was  coloured  with  a  becoming  blush,  and 
his  fine  black  eyes  were  moistened  with  tears  ; 
so  much  was  he  affected  by  the  affability  of  his 
beloved  Sovereign.  This  agitation,  so  ingenuous, 
so  genuine,  delighted  the  king  far  more  than 
the  most  studied  flattery. 

'*  Your  name,  yoimg  man  ?  *' — said  he,  look- 
ing with  undisguised  interest  at  the  Marquis. 

*'  Charles  Louis  du  Vighan,  Marquis  de  Le- 
tori^re,  sire,^*  he  replied,  with  modest  assurance. 

"You  are  from  Saintonge,  then?"— said  his 
Majesty,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  wnth 
the  genealogy  of  his  nobility.  "  Your  pedigree 
has  been  already  laid  upon  the  architable,  pre- 
vious to  your  presentation.  Why  have  you 
not  been  to  Court  ? " — 
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**  I  wait  the  return^  sire,  of  mj  relation. 
Count  d^ApreviUe,  to  have  that  honour." 

*^  Richeliea !  will  yoa  be  his  sponsor?''— de- 
manded Loois;  and  the  old  duke  instantly 
bowed  in  respectful  acquiescence, 

**  Meanwhile/'  added  the  king,  ''  let  me  not 
foiget  that  you  all  but  criticised  St.  Clair,  just 
now.  I  choose  to  keep  you  to  your  defiance. 
Dare  you  undertake  Barbara  P — said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  mare,  who  was  rearing  and  plunging 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  St  Qair  to  subdue  or 
pacify  her. 

'^  I  fear  but  one  thing  on  earth,  sire,"  cried 
Lietori^re;  ^  which  is  to  prove  unworthy  the 
distinguished  honour  your  Majesty  has  deigned 
to  confer  upon  me.** 

**  He  is  really  charmhig ! — ^What  exquisite 
tact!'' — said  the  king  to  Richelieu;  while  Le- 
tori^,  with  a  beating  heart,  approached  the 
dauntless  animaL 

*'  Tour  Majesty  has  often  assured  me,"  replied 
the  duke,  "  that  I  am  not  a  bad  physiognomist ; 
and  I  prophesy  that  before  six  months  have 
elapsed,  this  young  falcon  will  have  soared  aloft ; 
and  then,  woe  to  the  doves  !"<— 
''Your  patronage  can  but  be  propitious  to 
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him,  Marshal/*  observed  Louis  with  a  smile ; 
then  suddenly  adding, — "  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  he 
will  certainly  be  killed.  St.  Clair  has  let  go  the 
bridle. — Barbara  will  let  no  one  approach  her ! 
See  how  she  rears !  He  will  hardly  get  into 
the  saddle  !  She  is  the  very  devil  to  mount ! — 
St.  Clair,  why  did  you  quit  the  bridle  before 
the  young  gentleman  had  mounted  ?  *' 

"Sire,**  said  the  stud-groom  sullenly,  *^he 
told  me  he  could  dispense  with  my  assistance/* 

"  And  by  heavens  he  will  too  !  '*  cried  the 
king,  in  utter  astonishment.  '^  Look  Marshal, 
on  my  word  he  must  have  bewitched  her! 
The  mare  is  still  as  a  lamb  for  him,  while  he 
caresses  her  !  What  do  you  say  to  that  St. 
Clair  ?** 

"  I  say,  sire, — I  say — that  it  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  have  always  found  it  im- 
possible to  mount  her  without  a  switch.*' 

"  And  how  firm  he  is  in  his  saddle !  "**  ex- 
claimed the  king,  enchanted  ;  ''  and  what  per- 
fect ease  and  grace  !  What  say  you  Richelieu, 
and  you  St.  Clair  ?  "  cried  Louis  XV.,  delighted 
with  the  prowess  of  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  On  the  word  of  ai\  honest  man,  your  Ma- 
jesty, whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  a  first-rate 
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rider !  No  one  can  complain  of  his  teat !  ^  aud 
old  St  Clair,  frankly ;  ''  bis  legs  are  well  placed, 
and  his  hand  is  firm  and  light.'' 

''What  the  devil  do  you  require  more}" 
cried  the  king. 

''  Well,  well !  let  us  see  whether  he  can  make 
her  pass  the  statue/'  cried  Richelieu*  ''  No  !  she 
rebels  agun,  yet  he  positively  remains  screwed 
npon  her  back;  and  though  his  face  is  that  of 
a  girl,  he  is  as  strong  as  Hercules !" — 

^  My  liege  is  aware  that  it  is  nothing  to  sit 
a  horse  while  plunging*  The  grand  science 
consists  in  preventing  him ! ''  observed  St.  Clair. 

*^  In  that  case  you  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  for 
see !  he  has  passed  the  statue  as  quietly  as  a 
roarket->nag.  The  boy  must  be  a  conjuror ! '' 
said  Louis  XV.,  glancing  with  astonishment  at 
the  Marshal,  who  was  not  less  surprised  than 
himself. 

L^ri^  having  repeatedly  passed  and  re- 
passed the  alarming  statue,  approached  the 
king  holding  his  hat  in  his  right  hand,  while 

with  the  left  he  managed  Barbara ;  who  lightly 
champed  her  bit,  as  if  psoud  of  the  graceful 

youth  who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  her. 
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The  face  of  the  young  nobleman^  still  more 
animated  by  his  exertions  and  the  proud 
exultation  of  success  in  presence  of  the  king, 
was  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty. 

In  contemplating  this  graceful  young  man,  the 
king  experienced  that  deep  and  melancholy  in- 
terest common  to  men  advanced  in  life,  when  wit- 
nessing the  joy  and  ardour  of  impetuous  youth. 

The  kind-hearted  prince  felt  a  kingly  satis- 
faction in  being  able  to  open  a  brilliant  career 
to  one  thus  supematurally  gifted. 

"  It  is  sometimes  worth  while  to  be  a  king/* 
said  he,  in  a  subdued  tone,  to  the  duke  of 
Richelieu. 

The  old  marshal,  previous  to  answering, 
seemed  to  interrogate  his  Majesty's  countenance, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  precise  meaning  of  his 
last  exclamation.  All  was  dead  within  his 
own  heart,  controlled  by  narrow  but  unbridled 
ambition,  assisted  by  exclusive  egotism.  In- 
capable, therefore,  of  appreciating  his  mas- 
ter's generous  enthusiasm,  he  replied  with  a 
courteous  sycophancy, 

"  It  is  at  all  times  fortunate,  sire,  to  be  the 
subject  of  such  a  king )" 
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Louis  XY.  smiled  wiA  s  cold  and  searcbing 
glance,  in  reply ;  then  torning  to  the  Marquis, 
obsenredy 

^  How  did  Jon  manage,  mj  sldlfiil  friend,  to 
sobdoe  so  quickly  this  unmanageable  animal?' — 

**  Tour  Majesty  informed  me  that  she 
came  from  Germany,  sire/'  replied  L^tori^re ; 
^  aware  diat  the  Germans  talk  to  their  horses, 
— ^and  manage  them  as  much  by  the  voice  as 
the  spur, — I  spoke  to  her  in  German.  At  the 
sound  of  her  native  tongue,  she  was  immediately 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,'*  cried  the 
king.    **  Do  you  hear,  St.  Clair  ?" 

'*  Nothing,  indeed,  sire,  can  be  more  simple,^' 
interposed  L^ri^re,  looking  at  old  St.  Clair, 
who  stood  byt  deeply  humiliated,  ''  that  is, 
nothing  more  simple  for  those  who  speak 
German.'' 

This  answer,  though  bold,  was  dictated  by 
so  delicate  and  generous  a  feeling,  that  Louis 
XV.  could  not  forbear  eschdming, 

"  Bravo,  bravo ! — well  done,  young  man  ! 
you  are  right.  Had  my  poor  old  St.  Clair  under- 
stood German,  he  would  have  done  as  you  have. 

VOL.  T.  B 
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But  he  is  too  old  now  to  learn  it,  and  Barbara 
despises  the  language  of  our  Academy.  .  Keep 
the  mare,  therefore,  Marquis  of  L^toriere; 
accept  her  as  a  gift  from  the  king." 

The  Marquis  bowed  respectfully. 

"  To-morrow,  Richelieu,  you  will  present 
him  at  my  levee,''*  resumed  the  king,  and  nod- 
ding familiarly  to  Letori^re,  Louis  XV.  returned 
to  the  palace. 

The  following  day,  the  Marquis  was  presented 
in  due  form  ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the 
king  appointed  him  to  the  household,  and  in 
process  of  time,  to  a  commission  in  the  mus- 
keteers. From  that  period,  his  Majesty's  af- 
fection for  Letoriere  seemed  to  augment  from 
day  to  day. 

He  became  the  very  pink  of  fashion.  No- 
thing could  be  more  simple.  Endowed  with 
rare  advantages  of  mind,  birth,  beauty,  and 
nobleness  of  heart,  his  taste  gave  the  law  to  all. 
His  horses,  dress,  furniture,  were  the  type  of  all 
that  was  elegant  and  in  good  taste.  The  poor 
scholar  of  the  College  du  Plessis  was  now  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  court ;  and  like 
all  persons  gifted  with  superiority  of  faculties. 
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he  became  by  turns  an  object  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  admiration. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  present  narrative 
should  record  the  history  of  those  endless  con- 
quests, in  whidi  his  success  was  only  equalled 
by  his  discretion.  In  his  love  affairs,  as  in  all 
else,  he  proved  himself  as  brave  as  he  was 
generous,  profuse  extravagance  being  his  only 
fiuHng.  To  indulge  this,  however,  he  had 
sufficient  means,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of 
the  Idng,  who  conferred  upon  him  various  dis- 
tinctions, as  honourable  as  they  were  lucrative. 
Four  years  after  his  memorable  interview  at 
Versailles,  his  fortune  was  of  the  most  brilliant 
nature.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity, 
however,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  tender  blue 
eyes  of  the  masked  ball  at  the  opera,  and  every 
day,  he  fixed  his  eyes  mournfully  upon  the 
ring!— 

In  spite  of  the  device — ^^^  Watching  over 
thee,^'  inscribed  above  the  azure  eye  gazing 
upon  him  with  a  look  of  confidence  and  sere- 
nity, the  Marquis  feared  that  he  was  completely 
forgotten  by  his  fascinating  protectress.  For 
four  years,  he  had  received  no  tidings  of  her. 

b2 
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Sometimes,  he  feared  that  his  reputation  for 
gallantry,  by  provoking  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
might  have  estranged  her  from  him  for  ever. 
At  other  moments,  he  feared  lest  absence  or 
disease,  or  even  death,  might  have  deprived 
him  of  the  object  of  his  mysterious  attach- 
ment. 

By  an  almost  incomprehensible  association, 
Letoriere  invariably  avoided  the  allurements  of 
blue  eyes.  He  was,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  pro- 
fane a  passion  so  pure.  The  more  he  enjoyed 
an  existence  so  favoured  by  destiny,  the  more 
he  thought  with  idolatry,  almost  with  regret, 
of  that  season  of  tranquil  happiness,  when 
the  chief  emotion  of  his  days  was  the  receipt  of 
the  mysterious  missives  urging  him  to  an 
honourable  gareer. 

With  the  deepest  anxiety  did  he  look  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  the  promised  letter, 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate.  But  not  till  four 
years  after  the  interview  at  the  opera,  day  for 
day,  was  it  placed  in  his  hands. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  For  these  five  years,  have  I  loved  you. 
I  have  followed  you  through  all  the  phases  of 
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your  life^  obscure  or  brilliant, — in  indigence  or 
affluence ;  and  I  feel  that  you  are  worthy*  of 
my  affection.  I  am  an  orphan.  My  hand 
ia  free.  I  offer  it  you.  No  earthly  power  can 
alter  my  resolution  to  be  yonra.  Should  you 
reject  me,  I  will  r^ire  into  a  convent;  where 
every  day  I  will  pray  to  heaven  to  grant  you 
that  happiness,  for  which  I  would  bin  have 
lived  to  bless  you. 

'^  JULIB  DB  SOISSONS, 

'^  Princesse  de  Salms." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mademoiselle  Victoirb-Julie  db  Sois- 
soNS^  Princesse  de  Salms^  resided  with  her 
aunt,  the  Princesse  de  Rohan  Soubise.  At 
the  age  of  twenty -five,  the  Princesse  Julie 
was  rather  pretty  than  handsome ;  but  her  figure 
though  small,  was  perfectly  graceful.  Powder 
was  then  in  fashion;  but  Mademoiselle  de 
Soissons  only  slightly  sprinkled  her  profuse 
and  beautiful  flaxen  hair,  which  she  arranged  in 
curls  round  her  face  in  a  most  becoming 
manner.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  her  lips  vivid, 
her  teeth  of  ivory,  her  face  of  the  most  delicate 
oval ;  while  her  complexion,  too  dark,  perhaps. 
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for  the  colour  of  her  hair^  was  so  animated  in 
its  tints,  that  no  one  could  regret  it  was 
not  fairer.  Her  habitual  expression  was  that 
of  a  melancholy  tenderness.  At  once  reserved 
and  sensitive,  the  least  emotion  produced  a 
vivid  blush  upon  her  cheeks  and  neck. 

While  listening  to  a  pathetic  narration, 
tears  quickly  flowed  from  her  eyes ;  and  though 
a  princess  of  the  blood  royal,  nobody  less 
prised  the  homage  rendered  to  her  ex- 
alted position.— -  She  preferred  a  retired  and 
simple  life,  to  tiie  ostentatious  existence  to 
whidi  she  was  condemned.  Proud  only  with 
the  consciousness  of  mental  elevation,  the  prin- 
cesse  Julie  passed  for  being  haughty,  though  in 
fact  timid  and  gentle.  She  had  an  aversion  to 
people  of  vulgar  or  pretending  manners,  and  the 
prominent  feature  of  her  character  was  its 
noble  firmness.  Under  the  most  feminine 
exterior,  resided  a  heart  as  honourable  as  it  was 
courageous.  No  human  influence  could  shake 
her  decisions  when  founded  upon  reason  and 
justice ;  while  by  an  unaccountable  contradic- 
tion, in  spite  of  her  exalted  birth,  her  nobleness 
of  heart,  and  a  mind  as  amiable  as  it  was  cul- 
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tivated^  the  Princesse  Julie  was  shy  almost 
to  infirmity  in  the  presence  of  persons  who 
fancied  themselves  too  much  her  inferiors  even 
to  aspire  to  her  notice. 

An  orphan  from  an  early  age,  she  lived  with 
her  kinswoman  Madame  la  Marechale  de  Rohan 
Soubise,  with  whom  she  enjoyed  little  sym- 
pathy of  affection. 

The  warmer  feelings  of  her  heart  were  re- 
served for  Martha  her  nurse ;  a  good  ingenuous 
creature^  who  had  brought  her  up  and  cherish- 
ed her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother. 

For  the  last  five  years.  Mademoiselle  de 
Soissons  had  presisted  in  refusing  the  most 
brilliant  offers,  whether  as  regards  birth  or  for- 
tune ;  for  precisely  during  the  same  lapse  of  time 
had  she  been  attached  to  the  Marquis  de  Leto- 
ri^re.  Her  affectionate  heart,  and  romantic  and 
independent  turn  of  mind,  could  not  fail  to 
sympathise  in  the  adversity  so  courageously 
supported  by  that  young  nobleman.  When 
Jerome  Sicard  executed  the  first  commission  of 
the  fascinating  Marquis,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  an  individual  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  who 
witnessed  the  exasperation  of  Dame   Landry 
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BgunatL^tori^,  Curious  to  ascertain  the  sequel^ 
this  man,  the  major-domo  of  Madame  de  Rohan 
Soubiae»  retunied  some  days  afterwards  to  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Shears,  and  found  Madeleine 
in  a  state  of  bewilderment  as  regarded  her 
debtor. 

The  major-domo  happened  to  relate  this  sin* 
gular  history  to  the  nurse  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Soissons,  accompanied  by  the  most  minute  de^ 
tails  and  the  warmest  encomiums  of  Letori^re ; 
aU  which  were  again  repeated  by  Martha  to  the 
Princess.  Such  was  the  first  origin  of  her  deep 
interest  in  the  £E»cinating  Marquis ;  and  during 
his  illness,  the  princess  often  sent  her  faith- 
ful Martha  disguised  in  a  cloak  and  hood,  to 
inquire  after  the  pupil  of  Dominique. 

Upon  the  convalescence  of  Letori^re,  Martha 
was  the  person  who  secretly  conveyed  the  costly 
basket  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  as  well  as  undertook 
to  find  out  the  day  on  which  he  went  out,  that 
the  princess  might  behold  the  charming  youth 
who  had  the  power  of  bewitching  pedantic  pro* 
fessors,  rebellious  tailors'  wives,  and  cross- 
grained  hackney-coachmen. 

As  a  woman  of  her  condition  could  not  go  out 
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unattended^  Martha  fixed  upon  some  shop  in 
the  rue  St.  Florentin,  where,  under  the  pretext 
of  making  purchases,  she  could  quietly  watch  for 
the  passing  of  the  invalid. 

Opposite  the  hotel  in  which  the  Marquis  re- 
sided, was  a  small  milliner^s  shop ;  and  there, 
on  discovering  the  hour  at  which  he  went  out, 
the  Princesse  Julie,  attended  by  one  of  the 
women-in-waiting  of  her  aunt,  proceeded,  on 
pretence  of  making  purchases. 

From  behind  the  blinds,  she  soon  descried 
the  Ex-professor  and  his  pupil;  and  the  pensive 
expression  remarkable  in  the  countenance  of 
the  young  nobleman  of  whom  Dominique 
seemed  to  take  such  affectionate  and  paternal 
care,  so  excited  the  interest  of  the  Princess, 
that  she  was  moved  to  tears.  Having  executed 
her  commissions,  the  Princess  proceeded  to  thfe 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Letoriere  and  the 
Professor  quickly  followed,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine. 

As  she  contemplated  at  ease  the  fascinating 

countenance    of    Letoriere,    Mademoiselle   de 

Soissons  experienced,  for  the  first  time,  a  mys- 
terious   and   profound  emotion.     Tears  trem- 
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bled  in  her  eyes^  blushes  glowed  on  her  cheeks, 
— she  was  already  deeply  in  love ! 

In  the  eyes  of  the  princess,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  seductions  of  the  charming  Marquis 
WES  the  evil  fortune  to  which  he  had  resigned 
himself.  She  seemed  to  discern  an  injustice 
on  the  part  of  destiny,  which  she  was  deter- 
mined to  counteract. 

In  the  enjo3rment  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  sure  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Brissot, 
formerly  attached  to  the  household  of  the 
prince  her  father,  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons 
commissioned  him  to  procure  information  re- 
spectmg  the  affidrs  of  the  Marquis;  having 
obtained  which,  he  wrote  to  the  solicitor,  who 
was  also  their  own,  and  advanced  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  continuation  of  the  lawsuit. 
He  it  was,  too,  who  had  obtained  for  Landry 
the  appointment  of  tailor  to  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  princess  now  resigned  herself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  pure  and  ardent  passion; — 
eagerly  waiting  for  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
object  of  her  affection,  and  occasionally  ad- 
dressing him  a  letter.    When  through  her  un- 
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known  assistance,  he  gained  his  suit^  she 
resolved  to  leave  him  his  own  free  agent,  in 
order  that  she  might  ascertain  his  worthiness  of 
her  regard.  The  last  letter  she  addressed  to 
him  was  delivered  in  person  at  the  opera ;  after 
which,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  proposed 
probation. 

On  the  day  of  the  Marquis*s  presentation 
to  the  king,  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  who 
accompanied  the  Dauphiness,  was  near  enough 
to  Louis  XV.  to  hear  him  say,  pointing  to 
Letori^re,  *'  No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  the 
fascination  of  my  young  friend ! — "  With 
what  joy — what  pride  did  she  behold  the  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  approved  by  the  lips  of 
her  sovereign,  and  promoted  by  the  royal 
favour  to  a  place  in  the  household  ! — 

Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  till  then  indifferent 
to  the  splendours  of  the  court,  and  careless  of 
the  pleasures  of  Marly,  now  sought  every  op- 
portunity of  being  invited.  Louis  XV.  had 
alreadydi  stinguished  his  young  protege,  so  far 
as  to  place  him  in  his  staff.  At  the  chase,  he 
continually  pointed  out  to  admiration  the  rare 
grace  and  dexterity  of  L^toriere,  and  frequently 
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cited  his  well-bied  bot  brilliant  reputeet.  At 
the  dose  of  two  yean  the  honours  and  faTonrs 
layished  upon  the  Marquis  were  at  their  height. 
Though  a  general  fiayourite  among  the  beaaties 
of  Versailles,  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  was 
incapable  of  jealousy; — the  pore  and  proud 
devotion  of  the  princess  r^arded  with  contempt 
the  friTolons  and  ephemeral  aflairs  of  gallantry 
attributed  to  L^tori^. 

After  satisfying  herself  with  her  own  eyes 
that  the  man  she  preferred  was  worthy  of  her, 
she  was  not  surprised  to  find  his  personal  attrac- 
tions command  the  most  brilliant  triumphs; 
but  she  also  wished  to  ascertain  whether  his 
heart  remained  as  generous  and  noble  as  erer, 
amid  such  unprecedented  adulation. 

Occasional  proofs  of  merit  do  not  satisfy  an 
enthusiastic  preference.  It  is  from  the  habi- 
tual conduct  of  daily  life  that  we  ought  to  form 
our  judgment,  rather  than  from  the  sudden  im* 
pulses  so  often  arising  out  of  accidental  causes. 
l*hree  humble  and  obscure  persons  had  rendered 
essential  services  to  the  Marquis  during  his 
days  of  adversity — Dominique,  the  tailor,  and 
his  wife.     It  was  with  delight  that  Mademoi- 
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selle  de  Soissons  heard  through  Martha  how 
the  Marquis  remained  gratefully  faithful  to 
Dominique^ — continuing  to  manifest  towards 
him  the  utmost  deference  and  friendship. 
Often  did  he  revert  ^^ith  feelings  of  grateful 
emotion  to  the  obligations  he  was  under  to 
these  worthy  people ;  and  a  young  man  of 
his  manners  and  appearance  who,  in  the  midst 
of  prosperity,  remains  true  to  his  benefactors, 
however  obscure,  must  be  accounted  a  man  of 
stedfast  principles  and  genuine  affections. 

•The  intentions  of  Julie  were  thus  confirmed. 
She  resolved  to  offer  her  hand  to  him  who  had 
proved  himself  worthy  of  her  preference.  Dis- 
parity of  birth  and  fortune  did  not  suffice  to 
deter  her  from  her  determination.  As  an 
orphan,  she  was  unshackled  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  Profoundly  indifferent  to  the  asser- 
tions of  her  aunt  that  certain  distinctions  were 
as  indispensable  to  her  alliance  as  being  of  the 
blood  royal,  the  princess  Julie  declared,  that 
though  on  such  an  occasion  she  wanted  no 
precedent,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  had 
given  her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Lauzun ; — and 
that,  as  regarded  herself,  she  would  marry  with- 
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out  scruple  a  simple  artisan  whose  oondact 
prored  him  worthy  of  her  love. 

Madame  de  Rohan  Soabise^  ignorant  of  her 
niece's  projects,  treated  such  ideas  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  maxims  of  Rousseau,  just  then  in 
Togue.  Julie  made  no  reply,  but  secretly  per* 
sisted  in  her  plans  with  incredible  perscTerance. 
She  seemed  to  wait  the  utmost  triumph  of  the 
Marquis,  in  mder  that  the  offer  of  her  hand 
and  heart  might  form  the  crowning  consecration 
of  his  happiness.  At  length,  fully  satisfied  of 
the  nobleness  and  prudence  of  her  choice,  in  all 
the  security  of  candour  and  confidence  of  an 
unblemished  heart,  she  addressed  to  Monsieur  de 
Letori^  the  letter  already  transcribed.  Luckily 
for  himself  and  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  L^to- 
ri^  was  able  toiqppreciateall  the  magnanimityi 
all  the  devotion  of  such  a  passion.  Disgusted 
with  his  previous  triumphs,  he  henceforward 
devoted  himself  to  adoration  of  the  lovely 
woman  who  had  sacrificed  such  brilliant  pro- 
spects for  his  sake. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  who  often  granted 
interviews  to  the  Marquis  in  the  presence  of 
her  faithful  Martha,  decided  that  he  should  solicit 
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her  hand  of  Madame  de  Rohan  Soubise ;  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  etiquette^  for  she  was 
determined  to  use  her  indisputable  right  of 
choice  without  regard  to  the  acquiescence  or 
refusal  of  her  aunt. 

As  a  man  of  honour  and  good  taste,  L6tori^re 
represented  to  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  that  it 

depended  entirely  upon  his  gain  or  loss  of  the 
lawsuit  against  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Prince  of  Brandebourg-Bareuth  whether  he  were 
acknowledged  of  a  princely  house  and  possessed 
a  fortune  suitable  to  his  rank ;  and  that  it  would 
consequently  be  advisable  to  wait  the  issue, 
of  the  suit,  before  he  made  his  formal  proposals 
to  Madame  de  Rojian  Soubise. 

Should  the  lawsuit  be  decided  in  his  favour, 
his  position  became  so  eminent  that  not 
an  objection  could  be  raised  against  his  union 
with  the  Princesse  Julie; — but  if  otherwise, 
and  be  retained  his  present  position,  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
aunt,  should  she  oppose  the  marriage.  It  was 
impoUtic,  he  said,  to  provoke  unnecessary  op- 

positipn. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Letori^re.    That  of 
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the  princess,  was  prompted  by  the  resolute 
character  of  her  mind ;  and  the  Marquis  finally 
proposed  to  throw  himself  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  king,  who  manifested  a  daily  increasing 
interest  in  his  favour.  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons 
readily  accepted  the  arbitration ;  when  Louis  XV. 
approved  the  delicacy  of  Letoridre,  and  pro- 
mised to  write  to  his  ambassador  at  Vienna, 
to  protect  his  just  pretensions.  In  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  suit,  the  kind-hearted  prince 
promised  to  speak  to  Madame  de  Rohan  Sou- 
bise,  and  smoothe  any  difficulties  which  the 
house  of  Savoy  might  raise  in  opposition  to 
the  alhanoe. 

The  worthy  Professor  had  already  proceeded 
to  Vienna,  to  procure  precise  information  as  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Aulic  Council,  which  was 
about  to  decide  upon  a  suit  that  had  now 
lasted  nearly  a  century  ! 

The  anxiety  of  the  Marquis  for  the  return  of 
Dominique,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  for  on  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  depended  his  marriage  with 
the  charming  woman  who  had  been  a  second 
providence  to  his  destinies  ! — 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

At  the  period  in  question^  the  Marquis  re- 
sided in  a  dilapidated  house  standing  in  a 
garden  near  the  rampart^  not  far  from  the 
pavilion  of  Hanover,  on  the  premises  of  the 
superb  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu. 

The  residence  of  the  Marquis  resembled 
rather  an  elegant  villa  than  a  town  house,  being 
equally  sumptuous  and  secluded.  During  the 
summer,  a  belt  of  fine  trees  rendered  the  garden 
impenetrable  to  the  eye ;  while  in  winter,  an 
extensive  trellis-work,  thickly  overgrown  with 
ivy,  was  a  substitute  for  the  absent  foliage  of 
the  trees.    One  day,  the  Marquis  was  sitting  in 
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his  stady,  waiting  the  retam  of  Dominique^ 
who  was  hourly  expected  from  Yieniuu 

The  princes  against  whom  he  was  pleading 
were  of  the  highest  influence  in  Germany,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Aulic  Council  fisTonred 
their  interests;  so  that,  sii^e  handed,  L£to- 
ritre  had  to  compete  with  the  most  powerful 
adversaries.  The  old  Professor  had  been  pro- 
Tided  with  uigent  letters  from  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  to  the  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
court  at  Vienna;  and  Louis  XV.  himself  had 
signified  to  his  representatiTe  that  he  felt 
unusual  interast  in  the  success  of  L^tori^re's 
lawsuit,  and  commanded  him  to  assist  to  the 
utmost  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Marquis. 

A  travelling  dudse  soon  rattled  to  the  door, 
and  Jean  Franfois  Dominique  entered  the 
study. 

Well,  dearest  Dominique,  what  hope  ?'' — 
the  Marquis,  embracing  him  cordially. 

^'Alas!   Monsieur  le  Msrquis,''-*cried  he, 
^  I  begin  to  hare  my  doubts  and  fears  \** 

^  The  Aulic  Councillors,  then,  are  difficult  to 
nuuiage?^ — 


« 
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"  I  should  say  impossible,  but  for  my  re- 
membrance of  Alcibiades,  who  after  all,  tri- 
umphed over  Tisaphemes !    But  the  Germans 

are   still  more   stubborn  than  that  saturnine 
satrap!" 

"And  who  are  these  Councillors?" — de- 
manded L^tori^re ; — "  do  you  know  any  thing 
about  them  ?"— 

"  Too  much,  too  much!"  ejaculated  the  doc- 
tor; ''it  is  that  which  drives  me  to  despair! 
They  are  three  in  number ;  first,  the  Baron  de 
Henferester,  the  keenest  sportsman  and  hardest 
drinker  in  all  Germany, — a  Nimrod,  who  only 
quits  the  forests  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Council 
twice  a  week ;  secondly.  Dr.  Aloysius  Sphez, 
the  profound  commentator  of  Persius,  armed 
with  Greek  and  Latin  as  a  porcupine  with  its 
quills ;  and,  thirdly,  there  is  Monsieur  de  Flac- 
sinfingues,  greedy  as  an  ostrich  and  yillanously 
henpecked  by  his  wife,  who  is  the  driest,  sourest, 
most  peevish  Protestant  that  ever  wore  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  suspended  to  her  girdle  by  a 
silver  chain  !'* — 

*^  Your  portraits  are  hit  off  with  a  masterly 
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hand,  Dominique! — ^  cried  Letori^.  ^Bat 
how  are  these  gentlemen  of  the  council  inclined 
towards  the  princes  ?''— 

'^  Most  fiayoarably  1 — In  this  case  only,  the 
three  comicillors,  who  detest  one  another^  are 
for  once  unanimous.     Usually  the  support  of 
one  of  the  three  is  sufficient  to  insure  tlie  ill 
will  of  the  other  two/' 
'*  So,  then, — ^these  German  princes." — 
''Between  ourselyes,  at  Vienna  they   look 
upon  you  as  the  prot^  of  the  deyiL" 
"  You  are  joking,  Dominique  ! — ** 
**  Would  to  God  that  1  were ! — but  it  is  only 
too  true.     Your  reputation  for  gallantry,  extra- 
vagance,andluxury,has  reached  the  ears  of  these 
grave  Germans ;  and  you  pass  for  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  an  imp ;  in  &ct  for  a  being  as  subtle  as 
you  are  dazzling,  inexplicable,  and  dangerous  ! 
Two  centuries  ago,  you  would  have  been   sen- 
tenced to  a  lustration  of  holy  water,  before  they 
would  have  received  you  into  their  houses ;  but 
in  these  philosophical  times,  they  simply  shut 
the  door  in  your  face,    saying, —  Vade   retro! 
as  to  the  devil  in  proprid  persona.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  your  cause  is  to  be 
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decided  by'  these  three  gentlemen.  Oh  !  that 
Pluto  would  only  assert  his  right  to  them  in  the 
meantime!''  added  Dominique,  by  way  of 
imprecation. 

After  a  grave  pause,  the  Marquis  rose,  wrote 
a  few  hasty  words,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  the 
note  to  one  of  his  attendants. 

"  Take  this,''  said  he, ''  to  the  Hotel  de  Rohan 
Soubise.  Ask  for  Dame  Martha.  Give  it  her, 
and  wait  for  the  answer.  This  very  evening 
will  I  start  for  Vienna,"  said  he,  turning  to- 
wards the  old  Professor. 

"  For  Vienna]? — You  intend  then  to  corrupt 
your  judges  ? — Why  to  be  sure,  Alcibiades  ate 
black  broth  in  Sparta,  played  the  Centaur  in 
Thrace,  and  crowned  himself  with  violets  while 
chaunting  to  the  lyre  the  voluptuous  verses  of 
sweet  Ionia/* 

*^  I  have  not  the  pretension  of  seducing  my 
judges,  my  kind  old  friend,"  interrupted  Le- 
toriere.  "  But  in  these  affairs,  it  is  better  to  see 
with  one's  own  eyes." 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time 
between  Dominique  and  his  pupil,  to  the  fur- 
ther explanation  of  various  details  of  the  lawsuit. 
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In  half  an  hoar,  the  servant  returned,  and  de- 
liyered  a  letter  to  Monnieor  de  Letori&re  who 
exclaimed  with  great  astonishment, — '*  Is  such 
then  your  opinion. — Be  it  so !  I  submit.*^ — 

Immediately  ordering  his  carriage,  he  begged 
Dominique  to  superintend  the  preparatives  of 
his  departure,  for  that  very  evening. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  H6tel  de  Soubise, 
where  four  individuals  were  conversing  in  a 
chamber  of  exquisite  proportions,  lined  with 
red  J^pan. 

The  furniture  of  this  fsiry  cell,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Hotel,  was  ornamented  with  sil- 
ver brocade,  relieved  with  a  large  crimson  pat- 
tern. The  window-curtains  were  of  similar  stuff, 
sweeping  the  floor  with  their  majestic  drapery. 
A  Japan  vase,  blue  and  gold,  three  feet  high, 
filled  with  exotics  and  placed  before  the  window, 
dispersed  the  choicest  odours  through  the  room. 
Upon  a  bracket  of  soUd  silver,  beautifully  carved 
and  inlaid  with  coral  medallions  by  some  exqui- 
site Florentine  artist,  were  crowded  a  variety  of 
Chinese  ornaments  too  numerous  to  describe. 

Near  a  magnificent  chimney-piece  of  rosso 
antico,  the  frieze  of  which  was  ornamented  with 
garlands  of  fniit  and  flowers,  enriched  with  pre- 
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cious  stones,  was  a  miniature  bed,  in  itself  a 
gem,  surmounted  with  waving  plumes,  unique 
in  its  kind.  An  almost  imperceptible  King 
Charles's  spaniel,  its  long  silken  tresses  coquet- 
tishly  plaited  with  silver  and  cherry-coloured 
ribbon,  reposed  upon  this  bed,  half  covered  up 
in  eider  down.  A  saucer  of  blue  Sevres  China 
filled  with  almond  biscuits  steeped  in  almond  milk, 
awaited  the  slumbers  of  the  luxurious  Puff  ! — 

The  Princesse  de  Rohan  Soubise,  her  niece 
Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  the  Comte  de  Lugeac, 
and  the  Abbe  d^Arceuil,  were  the  personages 
who  took  part  in  the  following  scene.  Monsieur 
de  Lugeac  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hotel. 

'^  What  a  loss  you  had,  my  dear  princess,'* 
said  he,  *'  in  the  concert  of  sacred  music  yester- 
day ! — You  would  have  witnessed  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  in  the  world.*' 

^^What  was  it?"' — ^gravely  inquired  the  Abbe. 
'^Did  Jean  Jacques  and  Arouet  bestow  on  each 
other  a  fraternal  salute  in  public  ? — or  did  they 
sing  a  te  Deutn  in  honour  of  the  chancellor  ?** 

"  Quick — quick — pray    tell   us    this  curious 
adventure  !*'  cried  the  Princess. 

^'  Yesterday,  at  the  concert.  Monsieur  de  hO- 
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toriere  was  publicly  and  enthusiastically  applaud- 
ed^" said  de  Lugeac^  with  evident  signs  of  envy. 

^^  Applauded  for  what  ?  As  Monsieur  de  L^- 
toriere  is  neither  a  prince  of  the  blood  nor  a 
comedian  (at  least  as  far  as  I  know)^  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it !"  cried  the  Princess,  who  without 
motive  or  reason,  cordially  detested  the  Marquis. 
Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  blushed  deeply,  and 
broke  the  thread  of  her  embroidery  by  a  move- 
ment of  petulance  which  passed  unobserved  by 
her  aunt. 

^  Monsieur  de  Letori^re  was  applauded  for 
his  coat !"  replied  Ae  Count. — '*  Such  a  dress !" 

'*  The  handsome  Marquis  is  never  happy  unless 
people  are  talking  of  him  !*'  said  the  Abbe. 

^'  On  this  occasion  they  had  cause.  His 
dress  was  magnificent  and  in  good  taste. 
Though  I  cannot  rank  myself  among  the  Mar- 
quis's friends,  1  confess  I  never  saw  anything 
more  graceful  than  his  appearance  and  cos- 
tume !'*  cried  Lugeac. 

"  Why,  when  people  devote  their  lives  to  such 
futilities,  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  achieve  an 
occasional  triumph.  Bat  pray  describe  this  won- 
derful toilet?'^  said  the  princess,  ''and  I  will 

VOL.    I.  p 
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tell  you  in  return  a  remarkable  anecdote  con- 
cerning Monsieur  Letoriere,  in  singular  contrast 
with  his  present  magnificence." 

"  Only  this  morning,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  my 
lord  the  archbishop  was  relating  to  me  endless 
absurdities  of  this  famous  Marquis  !*' — 

^'  To  resume,  Madam,"  said  Lugeac,  "  as  soon 
as  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was  over,  I  per- 
ceived Letoriere  in  the  box  of  Monsieur  de  So- 
lard — the  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Sardinia/' 
added  Lugeac,  looking  towards  Mademoiselle  de 
Soissons,  who  was  his  Majesty's  cousin.  '^  The 
box  was  emi)ty,  when  the  Marquis  stood  up  to 
examine  the  house.  He  wore  a  straw-colour 
watered  silk  coat,  faced  with  a  brocade  of  gold 
and  aqua-marine  colour.  Upon  his  shoulder, 
was  a  gold  and  green  aiguillette.  Hitherto, 
Madam,  all  is  simple  enough/' 

''The  colours  are  certainly  well  chosen,— and 
til  at  is  all,"  said  the  Abbe. 

"  The  miracle  consisted,"  resumed  the  Count 
"in  the  ornaments  of  this  coat.  First  of  all, 
his  Steinkerque  ribbon  was  fastened  by  a  superb 
emerald  broach ;  then,  the  large  and  small  but- 
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tons  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat^  his  shoe  buckles 
and  the  hilt  of  his  sword^  were  dazzUng  with 
opalsy — throwing  out  orange  and  azure  beams 
ahnost  as  briUiant  as  the  diamonds  which  were 
profusely  interspersed  among  them/' 

"  Why,  they  must  have  been  worth  twenty 
thousand  crowns  at  least !'' — cried  the  Abbe. 

*^  Undoubtedly  I" — replied  Lugeac, "  and  it  is 
an  unheard-of  instance  of  prodigality! — And 
when  the  Marquis,  thus  magnificently  attired, 

his  hair  beautifully  frosted  falling  low  on  either 
side  the  temples,  made  his  appearance,  I  pro- 
test to  you,  that  there  prevailed  among  the 
spectators  an  ecstasy  of  admiration,  succeeded 
by  a  murmur  of  approbation  which  at  length 
burst  forth  into  unanimous  plaudits/' 

''  One  would  really  think  you  were  describ- 
ing a  Pagan  ovation.  What  a  ridiculous  apo- 
theosis!'' cried  the  Princess,  contemptuously. 
''  The  only  thing  more  amusing  than  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Parisians  for  this  far*famed 
Marquis,  is  his  profound  admiration  of  himself. 
The  vanity  of  the  modern  Narcissus  is  now  so 
ridiculous,,  that  his  pride  consists  in  driving  to 
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despair  a  thousand  beauties^  who  are  breaking 
their  hearts  for  the  disdainful  Celadon.  No 
woman,  it  seems,  is  accounted  worthy  of  his 
homage/' 

"  Or,  perhaps,  there  may  be  only  one  whom 
he  deems  worthy  of  his  love/'  interposed  the 
Princesse  Julie,  raising  her  noble  face,  beaming 
with  love  and  pride,  on  hearing  this  uninten- 
tional eulogium  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Marquis. 

The  Princess,  unobservant  of  the  agitation  of 
Mademoiselle  Julie  de  Soissons,observed,  ^^  But 
my  dear  child,  if  it  were  thus,  one  should  have 
heard  of  this  paragon,  this  phoenix  ? — Discretion 
is  not  the  prominent  quality  of  Monsieur  Leto- 
riere's  character.  No,  no  !  believe  me,  if  he  be 
engaged,  his  choice  is  so  unworthy  that  he  con- 
ceals it  from  the  world.**' 

"  On  the  contrary,'*  replied  Julie,  —  "  it 
mav  be  the  world  whom  he  scorns  to  make 
acquainted  with  his  secret  feelings." 

This  second  repartee  struck  the  princess,  her 
aunt,  who  exclaimed: — "It  is  easy  to  see,  my 
dear,  that  you  know  nothing  of  Monsieur  de 
Letori^re,  or  you  would  not  so  strenuously 
defend  him !" 
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^  I  am  spealdng  now  in  general  termSy  Ma- 
dam. Bat  be  assured  tha^  if  I  chose  trolj  to 
take  up  the  defence  of  any  one,  it  shook! 
be  bokily  and  withoat  reserre^^  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Soissons,  with  energy. 

^  Oh !  I  am  foUy  aware  of  yoor  frankness, 
and  that  yon  do  the  part  of  a  friend  by  a 
friend,"  cried  the  Princess. — ^On  the  other 
hand,  your  enemies  are  no  less  yoor  enemies. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  indulge  in  my  own  pre* 
dilecdons  and  antipathies;  and,  frank  as  your- 
self, I  class  Monsieor  L^ri^re  among  the 
latter.  I  hate  all  that  implies  intrigue  and  mys- 
tery. Kre  years  ago,  this  Marquis  possessed 
nothing  but  his  swonL  I  wish  to  know,  there- 
fore, how  he  finds  means  to  dress  in  coats 
which  cost  him  twenty  thousand  crowns,  to 
support  an  expensire  establishment,  and  to 
gamble  like  a  CroBsus  ?" 

^Persons  who  are  addicted  to  making  si- 
milar inquiries,  madam,  are  usually  the  most 
eompetent  to  answer  them,''  said  Julie, 
dryly. 

'^  As  &r  as  that  goes,  my  dear,  I  swear  to 
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you  that  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ac- 
quainted with  Monsieur  de  Letori^re ;  but  had 
I  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  his  friends^  for  the 
sake  of  his  reputation  I  would  have  him  burned 
for  a  magician,  however  incredulous  I  might  be 
respecting  the  philosophers'  stone/' 

At  this  last  sarcasm.  Mademoiselle  de  Sois- 
sons  looked  at  the  timepiece  with  anxious  im- 
patience. 

"  His  magnificence  is  truly  inconceivable  !*' 
said  Monsieur  de  Lugeac.  '^  Some  say  he  is 
lucky  at  play.  Others,  that  he  is  in  the  good 
graces  of  Madame  Dubarry  and  the  king,  who 
have  assisted  him  materially  in  the  judgment  of 
two  lawsuits  in  his  favour.  The  fact  is,  that  his 
Majesty  has  been  fascinated  by  him  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  one  might  really  imagine 
that  everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold. 
Would  you  believe.  Madam,  that  he  has  brought 
into  fashion  a  poor  devil  of  a  tailor  who  used 
to  give  him  credit  when  he  was  at  college  ! — The 
Marquis  boasts  of  it  openly.  Landry,  of  the 
Golden  Shears,  whose  shop  now  ranks  amongst 
the  richest  of  the  capital,  is  indebted  for  his 
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Yogue  to  these  simple  words:— Tailor  to 
Monsieur  lb  Marquis  dm  Lbtorisrs  I" 

**  It  seems  to  me/'  said  the  Princess,  impR- 
tiently,  ''that  these  miradet  are  worthy  to 
figure  in  the  fairy-tales  of  Perrault !"' — 

''What  stall  more  resembles  a  fidry-tale," 
said  Lugeac,  "  is  the  description  of  his  bedroom. 
They  talk  of  a  complete  toilet  apparatus  in  gold, 
chased  by  Goutti^re,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones." 

"  For  my  part,'*  said  the  Abbot,  "  I  have 
heard  my  lord  archbishop  declare  that  Mon- 
sieur de  L^ri^re  was  little  better  than  the  ser- 
pent of  the  garden  of  Eden.  Had  he  anything 
to  do  with  the  episcopal  court  of  Paris,  I  would 
hare  him  masked  like  a  black  penitent,  to 
hide  his  looks  and  stifle  the  sound  of  his  voice ; 
for  upon  a  question  of  precedence  which  af- 
fected one  of  my  relatives,  this  tempter  upset 
the  whole  chapter,  and  bewitched  all  the 
canons,  who  talk  of  nothing  but  his  powers  of 
fascination !" — 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  little  cham- 
ber was  thrown  open ;  and  a  lackey  announced 
"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  L6tori^re !" 
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"  M.  de  L6tori^re  in  my  house  ? — I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  him. — What  audacity  !*'  ex- 
claimed the  Princess.  Her  indignation  almost 
equalled  her  astonishment. 
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CHAPTER  VIIJ. 


On  hearing  the  Marquis  aimooncedy  Madame 
de  Rohan  Soabiae  arose,  and  the  Count,  the 
Abbot,  and  the  Princesse  Julie  followed  her 
example. 

The  Marquis,  on  entering  the  room,  found 
them  all  standing :  the  Princess  with  a  peevish, 
irritated,  haughty  air;  the  Abb^,  by  way  of 
keeping  his  countenance,  was  caressing  Puff, 
who,  roused  firom  his  slumbers,  whined  piti- 
fully ;  the  Count,  leaning  against  the  chimney* 
piece,  was  carelessly  playing  with  the  seals  of 
his  watch ;  while  Julie  de  Soissons,  calm  and 
determined,  remained  at  her  embroidery-franiey 
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and  with  a  gentle  smile  acknowledged  Leto- 
riere's  salutation. 

The  Marquis  had  barely  made  his  bow  to 
Madame  de  Rohan  Soubise,  when  she  turned 
towards  Monsieur  de  Lugeac,  and  pointed  to 
the  Marquis  with  a  gesture  of  sovereign  con- 
tempt ; — demanding,  aloud,  "  Pray,  who  is  this 
gentleman  ?^^ — 

The  Count,  somewhat  embarrassed,  hesitated ; 
w^hen  the  Marquis  briefly  remarked,  "  Monsieur 
de  Letoriere  can  dispense  with  the  offices  of 
Monsieur  de  Lugeac  in  his  behalf/' 

To  which  the  Princesse  Julie  added,  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  It  is  at  my  solicitation  only, 
madam,  that  the  Marquis  Letoriere  is  come 
hither." 

"  At  your  solicitation — you — Julie  ? " — ex- 
claimed her  aunt,  at  the  very  acme  of  astonish- 
ment— "  It  is  impossible  !" — 

"  Howsoever  unknown  I  may  be  to  Madame 
de  Rohan  de  Soubise/'  observed  Letoriere,  "  I 
])eg  her  to  understand  that  it  is  at  the  express 
commands  of  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  I 
present  myself   in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,   an 
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honour  to  which,  till  row,  I  have  never  had  the 
ambition  to  aspire/' 

'^  Princesse  Julie ! — will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  these  mysteries  which  have  already 
lasted  too  long,''  exclaimed  the  aunt,  impe- 
riously. 

The  Count  and  the  Abb^  were  about  to  take 
their  departure^  but  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons 
earnestly  addressed  them.  ^^You  will  oblige 
me  by  remaining,  gentlemen/'  said  she,  ^^  as  I 
wish  you  to  be  witnesses  to  what  I  am  about 
to  communicate  to  the  Princess,  my  aunt." 

Both  respectfully  assented,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Soissons  then  addressed  the  Princess. 

'^  I  solicited  Monsieur  de  L6tori^re  to  come 
hither,  madam,"  said  she,  "  because  I  wish  to 
declare  my  irrevocable  intentions  in  his  favour ! 
I  am  an  orphan,  free  in  all  my  actions — pro- 
vided they  be  compatible  with  the  rank  I  hold 
in  society.  But  you  are  my  relative,  madam ; 
and  I  appreciate  all.  that  is  due  to  you.  I  cannot 
give  you  a  greater  proof  of  my  respect  than  by 
communicating  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  a 
resolution  upon  which  depends  my  future 
happuiess  in  life." 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Marquis,  each  of 
the  actors  in  this  singular  scene  stood  in  com- 
plete amazement.  Madame  de  Rohan  Soubise, 
confounded  by  the  firm  tone  of  the  Princesse 
Julie,  could  hardly  believe  the  testimony  of  her 
ears. 

"  I  have  oflFered  my  hand  to  Monsieur  de 
Letori^re/*  continued  Mademoiselle  de  Sois- 
sons,  *^  and  he  has  accepted  it  !'* 

"You  have  offered  your  hand?*'  exclaimed 
the  Marechale,  aghast :  — "  you — the  Princesse 
Julie  de  Soissons  ? — You  must  be  out  of  your 
mind,  or  this  is  some  unworthy  jest  !'* 

"Ah  Mademoiselle!"  exclaimed  Letoriere, 
"you  perceive  that  you  ought  to  have  waited 
the  issue  of  my  suit,  before  you  made  known 
your  determination  in  my  favour.*' 

"  Nay,*'  replied  the  Princess,  turning  towards 
him,  "  let  me  explain  to  you  why  I  have  acted 
thus."  Then  solemnly  addressing  her  aunt, "  I 
possess  my  full  reason,  madam,*'  said  she, 
"  and  what  I  say  is  serious.  In  the  presence 
of  God,  who  hears  me,  before  you  madam, 
before  you  Count  de  Lugeac, — and  you  Mon- 
sieur I*  Abbe,  I,   Julie  Victoire  de  Soissons, 
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swear  to  wed  no  other  man  than  the  Marqub 
de  L^ri^re,  who  is  now  before  yoo.^'  She 
then  held  forth  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  look  of 
pride  and  sincerity. 

The  Marquis  pressed  it  to  Ids  lips,  with  the 
most  fervent  and  deferential  tenderness. 

This  scene  was  so  wholly  unexpected,  that 
the  old  Mar^chale  remained  mute.  With  her 
eyes,  she  interrogated  the  looks  of  the  other 
witnesses,  who  were  equally  petrified. 

^  And  I,'*  said  the  Marquis,  *'  swear  to  devote 
my  life  to  the  noble  and  generous  princess, 
who  deigns  to  honour  me  with  her  choice.^' 

''And  I,  in  my  quality  of  your  nearest  re- 
lative, by  all  the  authority  of  the  laws,  declare 
to  you,'^  said  the  aunt,  "  that  this  dLsgracefol 
alliance  is  impossible,  and  that  it  shall  never 
take  place!"— 

*'  The  honour  done  me  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Sqissons  relieves  me,  madam,  from  all  necessity 
of  replying  to  your  offensive  words,'^  said  the 
Marquis,  evidently  labouring  with  feelings  of 
profound  emotion. 

The  Princess  now  gravely  addressed  her  aunt 

''With  the  delicacy  which  characterises  the 
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man  upon  whom  I  have  fixed  my  choice/'  said 
sh'\,  "  M.  de  Letori^re  would  fain  have  waited 
the  issue  of  a  lawsuit  now  in  progress  before 
the  Aulic  Council,  before  accepting  the  hand 
which  I  have  freely  offered  him;  for  if  it  be 
successful,  he  must  be  recognised  as  of  a 
princely  house,  when  there  will  be  no  disparity 
of  rank  between  us.  But  if  such  a  proposition 
were  on  his  part  a  noble  and  difficult  conces- 
sion, my  accepting  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
baseness.  I  should  have  avowed  the  existence 
of  obstacles  which  I  despise,  and  have  ap- 
peared to  await  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  suit, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  decision.  I  therefore 
determined  openly,  madam,  to  declare  my  de- 
termination whether  the  suit  be  gained  or 
lost. — M.  de  Letoriere  starts  for  Vienna  this 
evening. — I  will  retire  to  the  convent  of  Mont- 
martre,  and  wait  his  return.  You  must  be 
aware,  madam,  of  the  impossibility  of  residing 
longer  under  this  roof,  after  the  opinions  you 
have  expressed.'^ 

"  Doubtless  the  Hotel  de  Soubise  must  be 
insupportable  to  you,  mademoiselle,"  replied 
the  enraged  kinswoman.     **  Nevertheless,  you 
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must  resign  yoursdf  to  remain  here  till  yon 
decide  upon  a  marriage  in  unison  with  your 
condition  in  life,  or  determine  to  take  the  veil*'** 

^  Unless,  madam,  as  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  show  you,  it  be  the  pleastire  of  his  Majesty 
that  I  should  take  refuge  with  the  lady-abbess 
of  Montmartre,*'  said  Mademoiselle  de  Sois- 
sons,  handing  to  her  aunt  a  letter  which  she 
had  drawn  forth* 

"  The  handwriting  of  the  king !  *' — cried  the 


'^  Yesterday,  madam,  I  confided  my  secret  to 
his  Majesty.  I  entreat  you  to  read  the  answer, 
which  is  addressed  to  yourself/' 

"  Trusty  and  weU-beloved  cousin ! — We  have 
determined  that  the  Princess  Julie  de  Sobsons 
shall  retire  to  the  convent  of  Montmartre,  till 
our  further  pleasure. 

"  Louis.'* 

Madam  de  Rohan  Soubise  read  and  re-read 
the  letter  in  perfect  amazement. 

"  Wonderful  P'  said  she,  with  repressed  in- 
dignation.   ^^  I  admit.  Mademoiselle,  that  you 
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are  triumphant.  But  his  Majesty  may  be 
moved  to  revoke  a  decision  into  which  he 
has  been  artfully  surprised/' 

^^  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  inten- 
tions of  his  Majesty,  madam,  to  certify  to  you 
the  fruitlessness  of  your  project,"  replied  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Soissons,  with  disgust 

Then,  affectionately  holding  forth  her  de- 
licate hand  to  the  Marquis,  "  Farewell,  dearest 
friend  !*' — said  she.  **  Proceed  to  Vienna.  On 
your  return,  you  will  find  me  at  the  convent 
of  Montraartre."' 

That  evening  Letori^re  quitted  Paris  for 
Vienna. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TsN  leagaes  north  of  ^enna  stood  the  spa^ 
doiu  old  manor-boose  of  Henferester*  This 
ancient  edifice,  blackened  by  time,  with  its  ivy- 
covered  walls  and  moss  dad  roof,  appeared 
to  be  totally  abandoned. 

The  prindpal  part  of  the  housCy  and  a  high 
tower  flanking  it  towards  the  east,  were  nearly 
in  mins.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  di&teau 
consisted  of  the  western  tower,  in  front  of  which, 
from  some  old  box  hedges  shooting  up  in  vari- 
ons  directions,  one  could  detect  the  trace  of 
gardens  and  parterres,  now  overgrown  by  weeds. 
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The  autumn  was  drawing  to  a  close^and  the 
foliage  of  the  distant  woods  had  already  assumed 
the  purple  tints  of  decay. 

The  sky  was  heavy,  announcing  rain  ;  the  air 
damp  and  cold,  and  night  drawing  on ;  when 
suddenly,  the  high  and  narrow  window  of  the 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  tower  became 
bright  with  light ;  the  windows,  though  black- 
ened with  smoke,  being  so  fully  illumined, 
that  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Henferesters 
became  distinctly  visible. 

The  hall  in  the  tower  was  of  extensive  dimen- 
sions, serving  both  for  an  eating-room  and 
kitchen  to  the  lord  of  Henferester.  The 
upper  stories  contained  several  comfortless 
rooms  which  were  reached  by  a  spiral  staircase, 
along  which  ran  a  rope  confined  by  iron  rings, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  difficult  ascent.  An 
immense  fire  crackled  on  the  kitchen-hearth  ;  a 
copper  lamp  with  three  burners,  suspended 
from  the  time-worn  beams,  shed  its  light  below ; 
and  against  the  walls  were  suspended  rows  of 
stag's  horns,  from  which  were  slung  guns,  boar- 
knives,  and  warlike  trophies  and  various  kinds 
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of  implements  of  destruction,  as  well  as  several 
grinning  heads  of  the  wolves. 

The  floor,  beaten  like  that  of  a  threshing- 
bam,  was  strewn  with  chopped  straw,  forming 
a  rustic  carpet.  In  the  comer,  stood  an  im- 
mense barrel  of  beer,  resting  upon  two  pon- 
derous blocks;  while  above,  were  two  other 
tons,  the  bi^er  containing  Rhine  wine,  and 
the  other  kirschenwasser  firom  the  Black  Forest* 
On  either  side  of  these  vessels^  were  displayed 
drinking-cans  of  progressive  sizes. 

Further  on,  were  two  barrels  backing  against 
the  wall,  the  one  filled  with  salted  provisions, 
the  other  with  sauerkraut.  A  large  iron  fork 
and  spoon  were  suspended  above  each ;  and, 
lastiy,  a  rack  containing  a  dozen  loaves  resem- 
bUng  millstones,  completed  the  culinary  furni- 
ture of  the  hall. 

With  the  exception  of  a  haunch  of  venison 
roasting  at  the  fire,  and  a  cauldron  bubbling 
over  it,  in  which  was  prepared  an  abundant 
mess  of  pork  and  sauerkraut,  nothing  recalled 
the  appearance  of  a  kitchen.  No  scientific 
stoves, — ^none  of  those  moulds  or  stewpans  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  gourmand.     In  the 
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way  of  utensils,  there  was  only  an  immense 
gridiron  over  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  a 
coarse  spit  put  in  motion  by  a  turnspit  dog. 
A  second  piece  of  venison  hung  bleeding  from 
a  hook,  close  to  the  principal  door. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  effluvia  of  venison, 
sauerkraut,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  there  pre- 
vailed so  alimentary  an  atmosphere,  that  a 
delicate  stomach  might  have  found  sufficient 
nutriment  without  the  aid  of  dinner. 

Rain  and  hail  falling  in  torrents,  made  the 
windows  rattle  loudly;  while  two  venerable 
Germans,  with  silver  hair,  dressed  in  grey 
coats,  belted  round  the  waist  with  buff  leather 
girdles,  were  superintending  the  preparatives 
of  a  repast  for  the  lord  of  Henferester,  who 
had  been  out  hunting  since  morning,  and  was 
not  yet  returned. 

These  preparatives  were  very  simple.  The 
servants  moved  a  long  and  massive  oak  table  to« 
wards  the  fire,  and  placed  at  the  upper  end  the 
high  oak  chair  of  their  lord,  clumsily  embellished 
with  his  escutcheon,  but  whereon  no  vestige  of 
a  cushion  tempted  the  sitter  to  repose. 

Before  this  chair  was  placed  a  large  silver 
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plate,  a  huge  alioe  of  bread,  and  three  embla- 
zoned silyer  tankards,  serving  both  for  bottles 
and  goblets*  The  first,  intended  for  beer,  con- 
tained two  pints ;  the  second  was  intended  for 
one  pint  of  wine ;  and  the  third,  for  Idrschen- 
wasaer,  contained  half  a  pint. 

These  tankards  were  generally  fiUed  a  second 
time,  during  the  repast.  Napkins  and  table* 
cloths  were  mere  matters  of  tradition,  these 
articles  being  regarded  as  ridiculous  super** 
fluities  in  the  castle  of  Herenfester;  and  in 
the  way  of  covers,  sportsmen  in  those  days 
were  always  armed  with  long  knives  at  their 
girdles ;  one,  straight  and  long,  intended  to  stab 
the  animal,  the  other,  rather  larger  than  a  table- 
knife,  was  destined  for  the  cutting  up,  as  well 
as  to  carve  the  joints  upon  table  at  meal- 
time. 

The  waiting-men  next  proceeded  to  place 
ten  trenchers  on  either  side  of  the  table,  des- 
tined for  the  household,  each  sitting  according 
to  his  pretensions. 

The  lord  of  Henferester,  faithful  to  the 
patriarchal  traditions  of  his  fathers,  ate  with  his 
household.     On  his  right  hand,    sat  Erhard 
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Trusches,  his  huntsman ;  on  his  left^  Selbitz, 
his  major-domo. 

This  last,  after  having  superintended  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sauerkraut,  and  the  roasting  of 
the  venison,  proceeded  to  arrange  the  table, 
assisted  by  Link,  an  old  stud-groom.  As  to 
women,  they  were  unknown  in  the  chateau. 
On  Saturdays,  old  Wilhelmina,  the  house- 
keeper of  the  curate,  came  to  bake  bread  for 
the  week,  during  the  absence  of  the  proprietor 
at  the  Aulic  Council.  Upon  another  similar 
occasion,  on  the  Wednesdays,  Dame  Wilhelmina 
inspected  the  linen  of  the  chateau;  but  al- 
ways in  the  absence  of  the  lord,  who  held  the 
fair  sex  in  utter  detestation. 

"  My  lord  returns  late,"  said  the  major- 
domo,  looking  dolefully  at  the  haunch, 
which  was  beginning  to  dry  on  the  spit. 
"  The  night  is  dark,  Master  Selbitz,  and  it 
rains  hard.'' 

"  Perhaps  the  chase  has  led  them  away  to- 
wards the  forest  of  Harterassen,"  replied  the 
other;  "  Master  Erhard  Trusches  sent  to  say, 
this  morning,  by  Karl,  the    kennel-man,  that 
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they  had  tracked  a  boar;  and  the  boars  always 
oome  out  of  the  forest  of  Harteratsen^  and 
run  towards  the  Priory  lake,  which  makes 
at  least  eight  leagues  there  and  back,  Master 
Selbits.~»The  night^-^the  ndn — bad  roads — 
and-" 

**  Listen !  listen,  link  !*'  interrupted  the 
major*domo ;  ^'  do  I  not  hear  my  lord's 
horn  ?"— 

^No,  Master  Seibitz!"  replied  his  com- 
panion, ''  'tb  but  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  weathercock  on  the  tower  l*^ 

''What  o'clock  do  you  suppose  it?"  said 
the  major-domo,  for  timepieces  had  not  yet 
made  their  way  to  the  manor. 

'*  It  must  be  betwixt  six  and  seven,  Master 
Selbitz,''  replied  the  other ;  ''  for  Elphin,  my 
lord's  roan-horse,  is  fidgeting  for  his  com. 
Tlierey  do  you  hear?  Patience — patience — 
old  Elphin!"  cried  the  old  stud-groom » 
going  towards  the  door ;  '^  when  your  com- 
panions, Kolk  and  Lippen,  are  arrived,  then 
for  ysur  provender,  and  not  before,  old 
glutton  !  '* 
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"  TAwthen  must  be  my  lord^s  horn !"  sudden- 
ly exclaimed  the  major-domo,  starting.  "  God 
he  praised !  What  weather  !  Come  out  with  you 
to  hold  my  lord's  stirrup,  Link,  while  I  throw 
on  a  scuttle  of  fir-apples  to  make  the  fire  blaze." 

"  That  is  indeed  my  lord's  horn,'^  observed 
Link,  having  listened  attentively ;  "  but  he  does 
not  sound  the  Take.  Ah  !  master  Selbitz, — it 
has  been  a  blank  day  \" 

"  The  more  reason  not  to  keep  him  waiting, 
for  he  will  be  out  of  sorts.    Haste,  haste  V' 

The  stud-groom  ran  out ;  and  Selbitz,  hav- 
ing revived  the  fire,  placed  upon  his  lordship's 
silver  plate  a  letter  with  a  large  red  seal,  sent 
express  from  Vienna. 

At  that  moment,  the  smacking  of  a  whip,  ac- 
companied by  a  grumbling  and  stentorian  voice, 
was  heard. 

'^  Go  to  the  devil,  accursed  curs  !*'  it 
exclaimed.  '^  Erhard,  see  that  the  piebald 
horse  be  taken  care  of,  for  we  have  had  a 
severe  day." — This  was  followed  by  the  heavy 
tramp  of  iron-shod  boots  ; — and  lo!  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  the  lord  of  Henferester 
entered,  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  fine  hounds. 
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ooTered  ^rith  wet  and  dirt^  who  roslied  into  the 
kitchen  to  enjoy  the  wannth  of  the  fire. 

Their  master  allowed  them  this  priyilege,  as 
much  from  loye  of  the  canine  race,  as  from  a 
r^ard  for  his  own  amusement,  knowing  fiill  well 
that  dogs  confined  in  a  kennel  often  become 
weak  and  sickly. 

The  lord  of  Henferester  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  of  colossal  height,  and  Herculean 
strength.  On  entering  the  hall,  he  threw  down 
his  cap  npon  the  dresser.  His  fair  hair  was 
cut  short ;  while  his  beard,  which  he  only  shaved 
on  council  days,  was  so  thick  and  abundant, 
that  his  face  was  nearly  covered.  His  features, 
strongly  defined  and  bronxed  by  the  open  air, 
were  somewhat  hard,  but  of  a  noble  expres- 
sion. 

His  old  green  vest,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
was  dripping  with  wet  His  leather  breeches, 
black  with  age,  and  his  heavy  boots  coming  up 
to  his  thighs  were  cased  with  mud ;  while  his 
girdle  was  garnished  with  horn-handled  hunting 
knives.  Slung  over  his  chest  was  his  horn,  and 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  hunting-whip  and  rifle. 
Having  ddivered  up  the  last-mentioned  articles 
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to  his  major-domo,  who  hung  them  carefully  up, 
he  advanced  to  the  fire  with  a  dissatisfied 
look ;  distributed  a  few  kicks  of  his  boot  to  dis- 
perse the  dogs,  and  sat  down  heavily  in  the  old 
oak  chair,  crying  out  to  the  hounds  in  an  irritated 
voice,  "  Back,  back  there  !  you  are  only  wor- 
thy to  turn  the  spit  yonder,  instead  of  pursuing 
noble  animals  in  the  chase.  Give  in  after  five 
hour's  run,  because  the  boar's  hole  was  a  little 
too  thorny  ?  You  are  become  precious  delicate, 
forsooth  !  Even  you,  old  beast  Ralph !"  cried 
he,  lashing  out  a  smart  kick  at  a  very  fine 
hound. 

The  major-domo^  perceiving  the  ill-humour 
of  his  lord,  alluded  to  more  successful  days. 
"  I  can  understand  his  Lordship's  discontent," 
said  he,  ^'  so  little  accustomed  as  he  is  to  such 
ill-fortune,  but — " 

Enough,     enough!"    cried    his    lordship. 

Prythee,  serve  the  venison.  I  want  my  sup- 
per, for  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.  The  boar 
took  us  as  far  as  the   forest  of  Henterpres- 


sen.'' 


"My  lord  must  admit  that  the  dogs  were 
not  so  much  in  fault.     But  will   not  my  lord 
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be  pleased  to  change  his  coat— he  b  so  very 
wet?" 

^  Change,  quotha  ?  Why,  what  the  devil — 
master  SelbiU^  am  I  turned  milksop?''  cried 
the  irritated  sportsman.  ^'Do  you  take  me 
for  a  young  lady  or  a  Frenchman  ?^b  I  ever 
change  when  I  return  from  hunting  ? — do  my 
dogs  change  ? — do  my  horses  change  ?*' 

"No,  certainly  not,  my  lord.  But  your  Lord- 
ship's clothes  smoke  like  a  washing-tub." 

<^  Weil,  well!  That  proyes  that  the  humidity 
is  CTaporating/' 

«  But,  my  lord—'' 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir ! — Selbits,  the  ass — 
Sdbitz,  the  chatterbox  as  you  are — and  gire 
me  a  glass  of  kirschenwasser."  Then,  seeing 
the  letter  upon  his  plate,  he  added,  ''What 
the  deuce  is  this,  master  Selbitz  ?" 

^  A  letter  brought  by  express  from  the 
Count  of  Hasfeld,^  replied  the  major-domo. 

''  To  the  devil  with  business  to-night !"  cried 
Henferester.  ''It  is  quite  enough  to  go  to 
Vienna  twice  a  week,''  said  his  Lordship,  open- 
ing the  letter,  "without  being  troubled  at 
home."    He  then  read  the  following  epistle : — 

02 
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**  I  beg  leave  to  apprize  you,  my  dear  Baron, 
that  the  French  Marquis  Letoriere  will  arrive 
at  your  house  to-day,  to  solicit  you  respecting 
his  lawsuit.  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
almost  formal  promise  you  made  me,  to  act 
with  your  two  colleagues  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Duke  of  Brandenbourg." 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"  J.  T." 

"  What  the  devil  can  this  Frenchman  want 
here  V  exclaimed  the  irritable  lord.  ^^  By 
the  holy  kings  of  Cologne !  I  never  have  a 
moment^s  quiet.  Here  is  this  Versailles  fop 
coming  to  worry  me  like  a  boar  in  its  hold. 
In  my  opinion,  his  suit  is  already  lost — that  is, 
half  lost.  What  can  he  want  now  ?  Does  he 
suppose  I  can  feel  interested  about  an  effemi- 
nate fop,  who  embroiders  and  wears  rouge  and 
patches  ?  But,  pest  take  it  1  how  to  avoid  the 
fellow  ?  If  he  come,  I  must  give  him  hospitality. 
Vienna  is  fifteen  leagues  from  hence.  How  am 
I  to  send  him  back  ?  To  the  devil,  I  say,  with 
all  lawyers  and  lawsuits  !      Should  he  come 
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to-night  he  must  steep  heiey—- end  wbere^  pray  ? 
One  might  as  well  have  a  lying-in  in  the  house 
as  a  French  fop.'' 

The  Baron  stamped  on  the  floor  with  rage, 
as  he  observed  to  his  major-domo,  ''A  Prend^ 
man  will  be  here  to-night — a  Biarquis — about 
some  law  business.  I  cannot  let  him  return  to 
Vienna  in  sudi  weather  as  this.  Where  the 
deuce  can  we  lodge  him? — I  dare. say  he  has 
as  many  bandboxes  as  a  wonum !" 

^  Faith,  my  lord,  I  scarcely  know,  unless  it 
be  in  the  rat-ganet,"  replied  Selbits. 

''With  all  my  soul— be  it  so!"  cried  his 
Lordship,  ironically.  *'  And  in  order  that  he 
may  hare  a  &yourable  notion  of  the  hospita- 
lity of  my  ch&teau,  mind  that  there  be  silk 
curtains  to  the  bed,  pillows  of  eider-down, 
fine  Holland  sheets,  perfumed  candles  in 
China  candelabra,  and  let  his  bed  be  warmed 
with  ashes  of  aloes-wood.— Do  you  hear, 
sir?" 

''  I  do,  my  lord  P'  replied  Selbits,  dishing  up 
the  yenison,  the  pork  and  sauerkraut,  and 
delighted  with  the  jocularity  of  his  master. 
'*  Be  sure,  my  lord,  I  will  fulfil  your  Lordship's 
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instructions.  The  straw  of  the  mattrass  shall 
be  shaken  up, — the  coverlid  well  beat, — all  the 
cob-webs  swept  away, — that  the  moonlight 
may  not  be  obstructed;  and  finally,  since  he 
is  so  particular,  his  bed  shall  be  warmed  by  the 
turnspit  !'^ 

Henferester  appeared  vastly  diverted  by  this 
facetious  manner  of  describing  the  rat-garret; 
which  in  all  respects  resembled  his  own  cham- 
ber, for  he  was  completely  indifferent  to  the 
common  necessities  of  life. 

'*  To  table,  to  table  !**  cried  his  Lordship, 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  girdle. 

At  that  moment,  a  postboy's  horn  was 
heard  without, 

^*  It  is  perhaps  this  damned  Marquis  !"'  cried 
he.  "  Here — Erhard  ! — Selbitz  !  Run  to  meet 
the  fellow — run  !*' 

And,  rising  from  his  seat,  the  Baron  ob- 
served, 

"  He  must  be  possessed  by  the  devil,  to 
travel  in  such  weather !  Bless  his  soul !  on  the 
soft  cushions  of  his  travelling-carriage  he  is 
much  better  off  than  under  mv  roof !  Well, 
well !  let  us  have  a  look  at  this  pink  of  a  man 
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^— the  most  effeminate  of  the  effeminate  court  of 
France  I'' 

And  in  spite  of  his  disinclination,  the  Baron 
stepped  out  to  welcome  his  newly  arriyed 
gnest. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  Baron,  Letoriere  was 
come  on  horseback,  in  preference  to  a  carriage ; 
and  had  left  his  horse  in  the  care  of  the  post-, 
boy. 

The  lord  of  Henferester  understood  the 
duties  of  hospitality  too  well  to  give  an  un- 
welcome reception  to  a  nobleman,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  his  roof;  Letoriere  and  appeared  to 
him  much  less  effeminate,  and  less  foppish  than 
he  expected.  Besides,  it  was  a  feat  of  some 
energy  to  ride  fifteen  leagues  by  night,  on 
a  common  post-horse,  in  such  inclement 
weather. 
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On  entering  the  hall^  the  Marquis  was  ahnost 
suffocated  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen, 
jost  then  enhanced  by  the  perfiune  of  the 
kennel^  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
hounds ;  who  upon  seeing  him,  treated  him  to 
a  chorus  that  might  have  alarmed  a  wolf! 

The  Marquis  appeared  to  listen,  however,  to 
this  music  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  ob- 
serving in  excellent  German, 

**  Faith,  Baron,  I  never  heard  such  voices  ! 
By  St.  Hubert,  it  makes  a  sportsman^s  heart 
beat !"  and  he  proceeded  to  examine,  with  in- 
creasing admiration  every  hound  that  ap- 
proached him. 

'^  Superb  dogs,  indeed  ?^  cried  he ;  **  and 
thorough-bred.  Our  Norman  and  Poitou  dogs 
are  not  half  as  strong!  These  are  certainly 
of  higher  race ! — Here,  Hector,  here ;"  and  the 
Marquis  laid  hold  of  a  huge  white  and  black 
hound  by  the  two  fore-feet,  and  having  looked 
at  him  with  a  sportsman's  eye  for  several 
minutes,  exclaimed,  ^  the  best  dog  in  the 
pack!" 

Astonished  by  the  assurance  and  off-handed 
ease  of  the  Marquis,   the  Baron,  too  old    a 
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sportsman  to  be  offended  with  the  precedence 
given  to  the  dogs,  and  struck  by  the  able 
opinion  passed  upon  Hector,  observed, 

"  You  are  right ;  may  I  ask,  sir,  on  what 
ground  you  formed  your  opinion  ?" — 

"  Look  at  his  chest ! — What  a  stern,  too,  and 
what  splendid  nostrils.  It  would  be  difficult. 
Baron,  to  find  his  match. — Make  the  most  of 
him.  But  what  a  haunch  of  venison  is  getting 
cold  yonder!  our  neglect  of  it  is  inexcusable. 
Pardon  me.  Baron,  but  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hun- 
dred devils.  You  shall  soon  judge  the  capa- 
bilities of  my  jaws  !  Your  hand,  my  dear  Baron. 
By  St.  Hubert,  our  common  patron,  you  are 
worthy  of  old  Germany !  They  told  me  so,  and 
I  now  amsure  of  it ! 

"  May  I  beg  to  inquire,  sir,  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing?"  said  the  Baron,  pro- 
voked by  the  cool  self-possession  of  his  guest. 

"That  may  you.  Baron,  and  no  oflfence! — I 
am  the  Marquis  de  Letori^re,  come  to  talk  to 
you  about  my  lawsuit.  But  as  one  must  have 
one's  eyes  open  before  one  presumes  to  enter 
so  dark  a  chaos,  let  us  wait  till  to-morrow, 
when  we  will  talk  about  it  at  leisure. — So  now 
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for  the  table.  Excuse  my  want  of  ceremony, 
and  the  simplicity  of  my  manners,  bat  I  am 
a  child  of  the  foresf 

The  old  Baron  was  amaxed, — ^Expecting  to 
hear  only  of  affectation  and  essences  from  the 
young  courtier,  and  that  his  guest  would  be  as 
ignorant  of  venery  as  a  Leipzig  burgher,  he 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  frank- 
hearted  joyous  youthj  whose  nq;l]gence  of  cos- 
tume was  barely  exceeded  by  his  own. 

Already  the  baron  began  to  look  upon  his 
guest  with  a  favourable  eye.  Letori^re^s  admi- 
ration of  his  hounds  greatly  enhanced  his  kindly 
feelings,  and  he  found  himself  inspired  by  cor- 
dial feelings  of  hospitality. 

'^  The  manor  of  Henferester  is  at  your  com- 
mands, such  as  it  is,  Monsieur  le  Marquis !'' 
said  he.  ^  I  only  wish  my  hospitality  were 
worthier  of  you." 

''  You  are  too  fiastidiqus.  Baron,''  cried  his 
friend.  ^'  When  you  know  me  better,  you  uill 
see  that  I  am  in  my  element!  Come,  come, 
the  venison  is  cooling:  to  table;''  and  the 
Marquis  drew  near  to  the  fire. 

Letoriire,  as  it  may  be  perceived,  was  com- 
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pletely  metamorphosed.  He  who  had  been 
publicly  applauded  at  the  theatre  for  his  mag- 
nificent dress,  and  the  grace  of  his  appearance, 
now  wore  an  old  blue  hunting-coat  with  a 
faded  velvet  collar,  formerly  red,  with  huge 
jack  boots,  as  muddy  and  as  heavily  shod  as 
those  of  the  German  Nimrod.  His  hair,  un- 
powdered  and  in  disorder,  was  confined  behind 
by  a  leather  strap,  his  beard  unshaved ; — while 
his  hands,  once  so  delicate  and  white,  were 
of  the  same  hue  as  those  of  the  hardy  Baron. 
All  was  changed  in  the  fascinating  Marquis, 
even  to  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  sounded  as 
hoarse  and  loud  as  that  of  a  boatswain. 

These  particulars  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Baron. 

^^Erhard!"  said  he  to  his  old  huntsman. 
"  What  think  you  of  my  young  visitor  ? — a 
Frenchman !  yet  he  only  looked  at  Hector  to 
find  out  he  was  the  prime  dog  of  our  pack  I" 

"  Really,  my  lord?"  replied  Erhard,  misdoubt- 
ing the  possibility  of  such  a  stroke  of  genius. 

"  Even  so,  Erhard  !  I  have  already  a  better 
idea  of  the  French,  from  such  a  representative  I" 

Then  addressing  his  major-domo,  while  the 
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Marquis  was  drying  his  wet  clothes  at  the  fire^ 
^  Take  off  the  covers  of  the  household,  Sel- 
bits,*'  said  he.  "The  French  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  our  usages." 

Selbitz  was  about  to  execute  this  order  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  himself  and  Erhard ; 
when  Letori^,  unwilling  to  make  two  enemies 
nnneoessarily  at  Henferester,  cried  out — "  For 
what  do  yoa  take  me,  my  dear  Baron  ?  Un- 
less you  mean  me  to  ride  back  to  Vienna  with- 
out my  supper,  why  remove  the  knives  and 
forks  of  these  good  folks  ?  Am  I  less  a  noble- 
man than  you,  to  be  shocked  by  yoiu*  good  old 
customs  ?" 

''  It  is  our  ancient  German  usage,  I  admit/^ 
replied  the  Baron.     "  But  I  fancied  that  in 


^  We  are  now  in  Germany,  Baron,  and  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  impe- 
rial nobility,"  cried  L^tori^re.  "  The  rule  of  the 
house  ought  to  be  inviolable.  Be  seated  there- 
fore, my  valiant  huntsman, — ^and  you,  my  king  of 
tubs  and  barrels  !  The  Baron  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
refuse  me  that  favour.'' 

The  two  attendants,  upon  a  sign  from  their 
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master,  now  placed  their  covers  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  The  Baron  pointed  out  a  seat  to  the 
Marquis^  and  all  prepared  for  an  assault  upon 
the  tempting  haunch  and  abundant  dish  of 
pork  and  sauerkraut,  which  sent  forth  clouds  of 
savory  steam. 

Scarcely  had  the  baron  plunged  his  knife  into 
the  venison,  when  Letoriere  exclaimed  with 
an  air  of  gravity,  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
carving  arm  of  his  host,  ^^  Halt  a  minute.  Baron ! 
The  devil's  in  me  if  I  eat  a  mouthful  before  we 
have  said  our  benedicite  !^' 

The  baron,  scarcely  refrained  from  a  frown  as 
he  replied — '*  Since  the  death  of  my  chaplain, 
I  have  forgotten  the  text  a  little.  But  you  can 
say  it,  can't  you  Erhard  ?"  said  he  turning  round 
to  the  huntsman. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Erhard  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. "  I  say  it  once  a  year,  and  let  it  serve 
the  rest,  to  save  trouble.^' 

*•  And  you  Selbitz  V 

^*  I  my  lord  ? — My  brother,  the  curate  of  Blu- 
menthal,  says  it  regularly  for  me  P' 

''Then  you  are  all  a  set  of  Turks,  and  I  will 
say  it  for  the  rest  of  the  party ! — *'  and  the  Mar- 
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qoisy  rising  from  his  seat,  ezdaimed  with 
a  loud  Toioe—^ Mighty  St.  Hubert:  let  our 
venison  be  ht, — our  wine  good, — our  ap" 
petite  sharp, — and  our  thirst  unquenchable." 
After  which,  he  threw  off  a  tankard  of  rhenish  at 
a  single  draft,  wiped  his  mustachios  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  cried  ''  Amen/'  as  he 
dropped  the  tankard  heavily  upon  the  table* 

Roaring  with  laughter,  the  old  baron  imitat- 
ing the  prowess  of  his  guest,  drank  off  his  pint 
of  rhenish,  and  repeated  the  '^  Amen,"  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  which  seemed  to  enchlnt  his 
lively  companion. 

The  two  attendants,  as  much  diverted  with 
this  novel  benedidte  as  their  lord,  could  scarcely 
moderate  their  merriment 

**  Selbitz,'^  said  the  baron,  excited  by  the  ani- 
mation of  the  table  and  Letori^re's  vivacity, ''  fill 
the  tankards  again,  not  forgetting  your  own  and 
Erhard's.  This  shall  be  a  gala  night  in  honour 
of  our  guest  P 

The  Baron  then  presented  his  monstrous 
hand  to  the  Marquis  with  a  grasp  whose  firm- 
ness purported  to  evince  his  cordiaUty  as  well 
as  to  display  his  prodigious  strength. 
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Letoriere  who,  under  an  effeminate  appear- 
ance, was  endowed  with  prodigious  strength, 
responded  with  equal  vigour.  The  Baron,  not 
expecting  such  a  proof  of  energy,  observed 
merely, "  A  steel  rod  is  often  stronger  than  a 
bar  of  iron  ?' 

"  But,  unfortunately,  the  tankard  holds  more 
than  the  glass,***  replied  the  Marquis. 

Strong  beer  and  wine  now  began  to  circulate. 
The  Baron  perceived  with  sentiments  of  na- 
tional pride  that  Letoriere,  after  having  plenti- 
fully partaken  of  the  venison,  vigorously  attacked 
the  pork  and  sauerkraut,  to  the  excellent  qua- 
lity of  which  he  bore  ample  testimony,  by 
emptying  his  tankard  several  times. 

While  appeasing  his  hearty  appetite,  Leto- 
riere was  by  no  means  dumb.  His  active  mind 
quickly  adapted  itself  to  the  tone  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  amused  the  old  Baron  with  end- 
less conceits  and  oddities,  till  Erhard  and  Sel- 
bitz,  to  their  jgreat  surprise,  beheld  their  master, 
generally  so  dull  and  taciturn,  laugh  more 
heartily  than  he  had  done  during  many  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  huntsman,  perceiving  that  the  Marquis 
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was  a  fint-rate  aportsman^  listened  attentiTely  to 
his  most  insigiiificatit  observations.  His  admira- 
tion iras  at  its  height,  when  the  Baron  ordered 
him  to  take  the  homids  to  the  kennel  and  feed 
them ;  whereapon,  a  seoond  boiler  which  con- 
tained sapper  for  the  dogs,  was  taken  off  the 
fire. 

The  major-domo  then  placed  on  the  table 
two  cans  of  kirschenwasser,  a  large  jar  of  tobaocOy 
and  presented  a  venerable  old  pipe  to  the 
Baron;  who,  taming  round  to  the  Marquis, 
inquired,  whether  the  smell  of  tobacco  annoyed 
him? 

In  reply,  the  Marquis  produced  a  pipe,  the 
ccdour  of  which  attested  long  and  feithfdl 
serrice,  which  he  began  to  chaige  with  evident 
experience  as  a  smoker. 

^  Tou  smoke,  then,''  cried  the  Baron,  with 
great  glee. 

''  Can  one  live  without  one's  pipe,  my  dear 
Baron  ? — ^After  a  good  run  and  a  good  dinners 
what  equals  the  pleasure  of  a  good  pipe  of 
tobacco,  with  one's  feet  upon  the  hobs,  sipping 
from  time  to  time  a  thimbleful  of  kirschenwasser 
— that  nectar  of  the  forest  which,  in  my  idea,  as 
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far  exceeds  the  brandy  of  France,  as  a  cock-of- 
the-woods  a  barn-door  fowl/* 

The  Baron,  animated  by  frequent  libations, 
and  whose  head  was  not  as  cool  and  as  calm  as 
that  of  his  guest,  now  gazed  upon  the  Marquis 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.  He  could 
not  understand  how  so  puny  a  body  could 
possess  such  vigorous  virtues;  or  how  a 
Frenchman  could  eat  and  smoke  more  than 
himself,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  formi- 
dable toper  in  the  empire. 

"  Here  is  the  health  of  your  Bweetheart  !**  said 
he  to  the  Marquis,  gaily. 

"  My  mistress  is  my  carbine !" — said  Letori^re, 
stretching  himself  towards  the  fire,  and  poking 
about  the  ashes  with  his  inch-thick  boot.  "To 
the  devil,  I  say,  with  that  dainty  sex  who  can- 
not abide  the  smell  of  the  kennel  or  tobacco, 
without  holding  a  scent-bottle  to  their  noses! — 
Do  you  care  much  about  women,  Baron  ?^ 

"  I  prefer  the  rattling  of  spurs  to  the  rust- 
ling of  petticoats.  But  then,  mine  is  the  age 
of  wisdom  !*'  said  the  Baron,  more  and  more 
astonished  at  his  guest's  rustic  predilections. 

"  Wisdom  is  of  all  ages,  Baron.    As  far  as 
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/  am  concerned,  I  would  gire  all  your  amoroiis 
gaitars  and  dolefdl  ditties  of  the  tnmbadoiin, 
for  one  good  blast  of  the  hmitbig*hom  I" 

"^  Va  teU  yon  what,''  said  the  Baron,  clink- 
ing his  tankard  with  that  of  the  Marquis. 

— *^  Say  oat.  Baron  l**  cried  the  Marquis, 
sending  forth  a  dood  of  smoke. 

^  Before  I  knew  yon,  aware  that  you  were 
coming  about  your  suit,  which  unfortu* 
natdy— " 

^  To  the  devil  with  the  suit !" — intempted 
L^ri^:  ^'if  dther  of  us  allude  to  it  this 
erening,  let  him  be  condemned  to  drink  a  pint 
of  water  !** 

^  Good,  Marquis,  I  willingly  agree.  Be- 
fore I  saw  you,  I  thought  to  myself,  I  had 
rather  have  a  blank  day  with  my  padc,  than 
receive  such  a  popinjay  into  my  house*  I 
thought  you  a  fop,— a — ^ 

''Thanks  for  your  good  opinion,  my  dear 
Baron!  Well,  then,  I  for  my  part  conceived 
you  to  be  an  Aldndor,  a  Cytherean  shep- 
herd—*' 

'^  Now,  though  I  only  know  you  firom  to- 
night,'' resumed  the  Baron,  '^  I  am  willing  to 
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own  noWj  as  frankly  as  when  you  quit  the 
humble  Manor  of  Henferester^  that  you  are 
the  most  agreeable  fellow  I  ever  passed  a 
winter's  evening  with!  And  I  have  little 
doubt  you  are  just  as  good  for  a  hard  day  with 
the  hounds  in  the  heart  of  the  forest !  To  the 
devil^  say  I,  with  those  milksops  who  prefer 
balls  and  women,  to  pipes,  horses^  and  hunt- 
ing  r 

*^  Try  me,  Baron,  only  try  me !  If  your 
hounds  be  as  staunch  as  they  are  handsome, 
you  shall  see  what  I  am  made  of!'' 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  then.  To-morrow,  at 
break  of  day,  we  will  be  a-field/' 

**  Agreed — ^agreed  !  The  lawsuit  will  sleep 
for  to-night, — or  remember  the  pint  of  water/' 

^f  Bravo  !"  cried  the  Baron.  '*  It  is  now  late. 
If  you  are  fatigued^  Selbitz  shall  conduct  you 
to  your  room, — that  is  to  say,  'tis  but  a  sort  of 
furnished  ban.^  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
to  offer.  My  own  room,  I  can  tell  you,  has 
quite  as  little  to  boast  of.'' 

*^  No  ceremony,  Baron !  A  truss  of  straw, 
if  you  will,  with  one  of  my  boots  for  a  bolster, 
and  I    will  pass    my  night  here  before  the 
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embers,  which  wQl  keep  me  wmn  till  mom- 

ing.'* 
^  I  have  passed  many  sodi  in  the  horels  of 

the  charooal-bomers,  when  foimeriy  hunting  in 

the  Black  Forest,''  sighed  the  host.  ^  Bat  sndi 

as  your  bed  may  be,  it  is  better  than  this  dirty 

floor." 

**  Farewell,  then,  till  to-morrow,  when  I 
will  sound  the  rcveil  myself  I''  said  the  Mar- 
quis. *'  Tou  must  now  let  me  sound  the 
ban-^r.'*  Saying  whidi,  he  took  down  a 
hunting-horn,  suspended  against  the  wall,  and 
played  it  with  such  clear  and  shriU  precision, 
that  the  Baron  ezdaimed  in  delight — 

*^  I  swear  to  HeaTen  I  have  heard  nothing 
like  it  these  thirty  years  P' 

^  Because  you  do  not  hear  yourself ! — But 
I    am   persuaded    you   excel    in    the    noble 


science* 


"  To-morrow  you  shall  judge*  Meanwhile, 
dream  neither  of  water,  vinegar,  nor  empty 
bottles! — Farewell  till  morning,  my  dear 
Marquis/' 

The  Baron  now  ordered  Selbits  to  conduct 
the  Marquis  to  the  rats'  favourite  apartment, 
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where  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  light  a 
blazing  fire.  Both  Letoriere  and  the  Baron 
slept  profoundly;  the  latter  expressing  his 
great  regret  to  his  huntsman^  that  the  Marquis 
had  the  ill  fate  to  be  a  Frenchman^  and  pro- 
testing that,  by  his  nature  and  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  worthy  to  have  been  born  in 
Germany. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Thb  next  morning,  on  awaking,  the  Baron 
learnt  from  Selbitz  that  the  Marquis,  accom- 
panied by  Erhard  Trusches,  had  set  out  for  the 
forest,  and  commissioned  the  major-domo  to 
present  his  excuses  to  him. 

'^  Who  would  have  expected  to  have  found 
80  keen  a  sportsnum,  and  so  hard  a  drinker,  in 
this  Marquis  ?^  cried  Selbitz.  **  Did  you  nee 
how  he  kept  a-head  of  us  at  table,  last  night  ?^' 

''We  drank  freely  too !" said  the  Baron. 

*'  Tet  he  stepped  up  to  bed,  my  lord,  with  as 
firm  a  footing  as  if  he  had  only  drank  milk-and- 
water.** — 
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"  Come  come/'  said  the  Baron,  receiving 
from  the  major-domo  his  equipments  for  the 
chase^  "  Come  Selbitz !  we  must  allow  the 
Marquis^  though  a  Frenchman^  to  be  a  noble 
fellow;  and  withal  of  a  gaiety  which  rejoices 
one's  heart ! — What  amusing  stories  he  told  us  ! 
— I  only  wish  he  would  remain  here  a  short 
time  longer — 'fore  Gad,  he  is  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. Though  there  be  twenty  years  dif- 
ference of  age  betwixt  us,  I  seem  to  have  known 
him  for  years  !  In  fact,  were  he  not  so  recent  an 
acquaintance,  I  should  say — devil  take  me  if  I 
know  why, — I  should  say,  Selbitz,  that  I  felt  a 
friendship  for  him  !  Give  me  frank  and  open 
characters — there  is  nothing  like  them  ! " 

Having  eaten  a  slice  of  cold  venison,  with  a 
basin  of  beer-posset,  and  drunk  oflF  two  pints  of 
rhenish,  the  Baron  mounted  his  horse,  and 
galloped  to  the  spot  where  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  Erhard  Trusches. 

He  there  found  the  huntsman  and  the 
hounds. — 

Erhard  seemed  down  in.  the  mouth ;  and  the 
Baron,  surprised  at  not  finding  Letoriere,  in- 
quired eagerly  after  him. 
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After  a  moment's  silence,  Erhard  replied 
with  an  air  of  timidity,  ^^  Is  my  lord  much 
acquainted  with  his  guest?" — 

^*What  mean  you,  Erhard  ?*'  cried  his 
master,  ''did  you  not  accompany  him  to 
prick  the  wood  this  morning  V* — 

"  Even  so,  my  lord,  which  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  I  inquire  if  you  are  sure  of  him. 
We  may  repent  having  laughed  at  the  Bene- 
dicite  last  night  at  supper  !'^ — 

What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at  ?" 
I  mean  to  say,  my  lord,''  replied  Erhard  in 
a  faint  and  trembling  voice,  ''  that  I  fear  your 
guest  is  the  man  we  sometimes  see  in  the  moon, 
and  who,  in  the  crosspaths  of  the  forest,  offers 
three  bullets  to  luckless  hunters, — one  of 
gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  lead, — the  whole 
for  the  price  of  their  souls  I"  sfdd  Erhard,  shud- 
dering with  fear. 

"  In  short,  you  take  my  guest  for  the  devil !'' 
— exclaimed  the  Baron,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
with  contempt.  ''  Why  your  morning  cup  has 
upset  your  brain,  old  Erhard  J'' 

The  huntsman  shook  his  head.  ''  Then  how 
is  it,  my  lord,  that  this  person,  whom  you  call 

VOL.    I.  H 
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your  guest^  knows  the  forest  better  than  our- 
selves ?  ^' — 

"  How  so,  prythee  ?  " — inquired  the  Baron. 

"This  morning,  sir,  we  set  out  together* 
'  Master  Erhard !'  quoth  he,  *  if  you  will  lend 
me  a  good  tracker,  we  will  divide  the  forest  I 
will  beat  the  woods  of  the  Priory,  the  Her- 
mitVchapel,  and  the  Black-lake.' " 

*^  He  told  you  that  ?  '* — interrupted  the  Ba- 
ron, utterly  confounded. 

"Just  as  I  tell  it  you,  my  lord;  adding, 
^  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  find  a  ten-horned 
stag,  for  the  hold  about  the  Hermit's- chapel 
is  an  excellent  cover  for  a  stag.  On  your  side, 
Master  Erhard,  look  out  for  a  boar  in  the 
stone-pits  of  Henrichs  :  there  are  always  some 
among  the  thorns,  so  that  the  Baron  may  choose 
which  he  likes  best.' 

"  *  Marquis,'  said  I,  *  you  seem  to  know  this 
forest  pretty  well ; — did  you  ever  hunt  here 
before  ? ' — 

"  *  I  never  hunted  here/  said  he,  *  but  I  know 
it  as  well  as  you  do.  Good  luck  to  you ! '  and 
he  disappeared,  taking  with  him  our  best 
tracker,  Hector,  who   will  return   home  with 
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■eren  legs,  or  tarned  into  a  lynx  perhaps, — 
thanks  to  the  devilry  of  this  stranger/' — 

The  Baron  was  not  naturally  superstitious, 
but  he  could  barely  understand  the  words  of 
Erhard,  whom  he  knew  to  be  too  serious  and 
respectful  to  participate  in  a  joke  at  his  expense. 
Still,  he  could  scarody  believe  in  the  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Marquis,  as  de* 
scribed  by  the  huntsman. 

''Well,  have  you  tracked  anything?"  in- 
quired he  of  Erhard. 

''No,  my  lord!  The  person  you  call  your 
guest,  brought  me  ill-luck.  I  have  found 
nothing.'' 

"Nothing? — ^how nothing? — It  is  the  first 
time  these  three  years  you  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful; and  on  a  day  when  we  have  a  foreigner 
for  witness  of  the  sport  !** — 

"  Man  can  do  nothing  against  the  influence 
of  the  evil  one,  my  lord,"  said  Erhard,  gravely. 
"  Your  guest  has  only  to  wind  his  horn,  and 
all  the  animals  of  the  forest  obey  it  as  the  bird 
flies  to  the  jaws  of  the  serpent/' 

"  60  to  the  devil  with  your  nonsense,  old 
simpleton !  '*  exclaimed  the  Baron  in  a  rage. 

B  2 
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'^  I  have  not  far  to  go  for  that,"  murmured 
Erhard,  pointing  to  Letoriere,  who  now  ap- 
peared, coming  out  of  a  thicket,  leading  old 
Hector, 

*^  Good  news !  good  news,  Baron ! "  cried  he; 
"  I  have  pricked  a  ten^iorned  stag,  and  we  can 
lay  the  dogs  on  at  La  Chapelle.  By  the  width 
of  his  hoofs,  I  will  wager  that  he  is  one  of  the 
bald-faced  stags,  with  white  legs.  The  king  of 
France  has  got  some  of  that  sort  in  the  forest 
of  Chambord.  I  know  their  footmarks  amongst 
a  thousand." 

"  You  are  lucky.  Marquis,"  said  the  lord  of 
Henferester.     "  But  you  must  be  a  conjuror !" 

"  Our  friend  Hector  is,  my  dear  lord.  It  is 
to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  stag.  As  to  you, 
my  brave  Erhard,"  said  he,  turning  towards 
the  huntsman,  "had  Hector  been  with  you^  you 
would  have  had  the  same  luck  as  myself.  And 
now  let  us  mount  and  be  off.  There  is  at  least 
a  league  from  here  to  my  track,  and  the 
days  are  short.  Lay  hold  of  Hector,  Erhard." 
Saying  which,  the  Marquis  sHpped  a  louis- 
d'or  into  the  hand  of  the  huntsman. 

Unobserved  by  the  Marquis,  the  man  threw 
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away  the  piece  of  gold  as  if  it  had  been  red- 
hot  iron,  and  with  hia  boot  covered  it  up  with 
dry  leaves* 

**  The  current  coin  of  hell  !**— cried  he, 
^  Had  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  should  have  found  there  a  red  bat, 
or  a  black  frog !''  Then  taking  hold  of  the 
cord  to  which  Hector  was  tied,  with  as  much 
precaution  as  if  L^tori^re  had  been  afflicted 
with  tiie  plague,  he  looked  most  anxiously  at 
the  dog,  believing  him  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sorcery. 

Meanwhile,  having  drawn  on  strong  boots 
over  his  leather  leg^gs,  the  Baron  mounted 
Elphin,  and  was  delighted  to  remark  the 
superior  horsemanship  of  the  Marquis* 

''  Baron  !^'  sud  Letori^,  on  arriving  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  forest ;  '*  here  is  my  track ! 
Order  the  hounds  to  be  uncoupled,  and  I  will 
beat  the  underwood  with  three  or  four  of  tlie 
surest" 

'*  Stay  a  moment !  Erhard  Trusches  already 
thinks  you  a  sorcerer.  His  head  will  turn  out- 
right if  he  takes  you  for  the  devil ;  and  he  will 
be  thinking  of  his  soul  and  not  of  the  stag.^ 
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Explain,  explain^  my  dear  Baron !" 

"  Come  hither,  Erhard !''  said  the  old  sports- 
man. 

The  huntsman  came  forward  reluctantly. 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  you  cannot  comprehend 
how  my  guest,  who  has  never  been  in  our 
forest  before,  knows  it  so  well ;  or  how  he  came 
to  guess  that  the  beat  of  the  Hermit's-chapel  is 
surest  for  a  stag;  and  that  the  best  stations 
for  relays  are  the  White-cross  and  the 
meadows  of  the  Priory?" — 

**  Certainly,  my  lord,*'  replied  Erhard.  "  Peo- 
ple cannot  know  what  they  never  beheld." 

"  Devil  take  my  soul  if  I  understand  it 
either,"  said  the  Baron,  half  jokingly. — 

Slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  the  Mar- 
quis now  pulled  out  a  little  red  book,  and 
coming  up  to  Erhard,  said, 

"  Here  lies  the  secret  of  my  black  art !" 

Involuntarily  the  huntsman  drew  back.  The 
Marquis  then  displayed  on  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle  a  map  especially  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  imperial  hunt^  whereon  the  roads,  paths, 
and  haunts  of  the  animals  were  accurately  laid 
down  and  pointed  out. 
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'*  The  map  of  the  imperial  hant !"  exclaimed 
the  Baron*  *'  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it  ?  The 
whole  mystery  is  explained;  still  it  requires 
great  experience,  as  well  as  much  acuteness^  to 
make  such  ready  use  of  it!  Ah,  Marquis, 
Marquis !  there  are  not  two  of  you  in  Europe  ! 
Trade  a  ten-horn  the  first  time  you  are  in  the 
forest !  It  beats  all  I  ever  saw  in  the  course  of 
sportsmanship  r  said  the  Baron,  to  the 
huntsman*  **  We  ought  to  bow  to  the  Marquis 
as  our  master  of  the  craft !'' 

^  True,  true,  my  good  lord ! — I  now  under- 
stand all ;  and  Ood  be  praised, — for  I  feared 
some  great  misfortune.'^ 

And  as  he  uttered  this,  the  huntsman  dis- 
chaiged  his  rifle. 

**  What  is  that  for,  Erhard  V  cried  the  Baron. 

In  reply,  the  huntsman  held  up  a  black 
bullet,  marked  with  a  cross. 

*^  Only  that,  at  the  first  thidcet,  I  should 
have  sent  this  ball,  which  is  charmed,  straight 
through  the  body  of  your  guest,''  said  he, 
'<  whom  I  took  for  the  devil.  OU  Ralph  as- 
sures me  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  coun* 
teract  a  charm  P' 
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"  Wretch  !"  exclaimed  the  Baron.  "  I  dis- 
claim you  !** 

"  He  was  quite  right/'  said  Letori^re, 
coolly.  "  But  you  forget,  my  good  Erhard, 
that  in  order  to  make  the  charm  complete,  you 
ought  to  have  three  pieces  of  gold  in  the  left 
pocket,  to  prevent  the  devil  getting  into  your 
purse !" 

And  the  Marquis  threw  him  three  more 
pieces  of  gold,  which,  in  this  instance,  were  not 
buried  under  the  leaves. 

The  stag  was  now  started.  It  is  useless  to 
describe  the  various  incidents  of  the  hunt; 
during  which  Letoricre  gave  numberless  proofs 
of  consummate  experience.  The  stag  was  taken ; 
and  the  Marquis  coming  in  first  at  the  take, 
plunged  his  knife  into  the  animal,  who  was 
keeping  the  hounds  at  bay. 

At  nightfall,  they  returned  to  Henferester. 
Selbitz  had  prepared  the  usual  fare  of  venison, 
bacon  and  sauerkraut ;  and  the  tankards  were 
all  well  charged. 

As  on  the  previous  evening,  the  Baron  and 
the  Marquis  did  ample  honour  to  their  meal. 
After  dinner,  they  charged  their  pipes,  and  en- 
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Monoed  tbemselyes  in  tbe  comer  of  the  fire* 
plaoe^  while  the  major  donio  attended  to  his  ac- 
costomed  duties. 

Thoogh  the  Baron  was  enchanted  by  the 
frank,  jovial  character  of  L^tori^re,  he  still 
felt  piqued  at  the  superiority  of  so  young  a 
man,  whether  in  the  chase  or  at  the  table; 
and  Letori^rCj  too  dear^sighted  not  to  see 
throngh  his  foibles,  determined  to  afford  him 
a  triumph  most  gratifying  to  his  vanity.  But 
he  now  seemed  bent  upon  recurring  to  the 
topic  of  the  lawsuit. 

^  The  devil  take  the  lawsuit  !^'  exclaimed  the 
Marquis.  ^  If  I  lose  it,  what  signifies  ? — I 
shall  have  gained  an  excellent  friend.  Tour 
hand.  Baron !  I  would  lose  twenty  suits  in 
such  a  cause.  Ho,  there !  my  tankard  is 
empty.  'Halloo  Selbitz !— -Old  Satan! — ^know 
that  kirschenwasser  evaporates  under  my  thirsty 
as  water  before  the  sun  V* 

**  Poor  fellow !  he  is  seeking  to  drown  his 
cares  perhaps !''  thought  the  good  old  man ; 
**  I  must  not  let  him  drink  alone !'' 

The  Baron  filled  his  glass. 
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"  A  song,  my  dear  Baron  !"  cried  Letori^re 
gaily.  "  Can  you  sing  the  Retreat  ?  I  have 
heard  that  the  air  and  the  words  were  composed 
by  one  of  your  old  hunters  of  the  forest  here.'' 

"  Sing  it  yourself,  Marquis,  and  I  will  tell 
you  afterwards/' 

Letori^re  quaflFed  off  his  cup, — tuned  up  his 
pipes, — then  shouted  forth  the  following  hunt- 
ing song : 

•*  *  On,  on,  my  merry  men  I 

Let  your  bugles  gaily  sound ! 
A  stag — a  stag  of  ten, — 

Lies  bleeding  on  the  ground  V 

"  Come,  come.  Baron  !  join  in  chorus.  To 
day  we  have  ample  right  to  sing  it  !'*  cried  he. 

**  With  all  my  sou^  replied  his  companion  ; 
^*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  air ;  but  odd's 
life  !  the  music  seems  worthy  of  Mozart !" 

The  old  gentleman  then  roared  forth  a  sound 
intended  to  be  harmonious,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  surrounding  windows. 

"  Listen  to  the  other  stanzas.  Baron ;  which 
are  as  melancholy  as  the  expiring  strains  of  the 
distant  horn  during  a  summer's  night,"  cried 
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Letoriere ;  and  he  eontinuedy  in  a  more  aabdued^ 
tone: 

"  The  leafloi  foreiiboa^ 

Cmk  hoanelj  to  and  fro, — 
And  stiaoge  and  fearful  shadows, 
Are  lengthening  o*er  the  snow. 
'Tb  the  ^oomy  traek 
Of  the  Huntnoaa  Black  i^ 
Ave  ICaria ! — shield  and  shelter  as  from  woe  T 

The  Toioe  of  the  Maiqois  appeared  to  quaver 
and  grow  weak,  as  he  gave  utterance  to  these 
doleful  words*  His  fiace  no  longer  expressed 
joyous  indifference ;  but  a  cloud  of  sorrow  over- 
shadowed his  brow,  which  he  indiued  upon  has 
hand* 

Sdbitz,  who  was  standing  behind  his  mas- 
ter's chair,  whispered  in  a  low  voice  :— 

^<  When  the  flower  is  over-watered^  it  droops 
upon  the  stalk.  In  drinking,  yesterday  is  not 
always  the  sire  of  to-day*  Ah,  my  lorc^  never 
fear!  yours  will  ever  be  the  virgin  tankard. 
The  Frenchman  is  already  holding  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  So  used  the  forest^mas- 
ter   of  Hasbruck,  when   he    had    drunk  his 
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fill.     However,  it  is  just  to  add  that  he  began 
from  the  first  day." 

The  Baron,  glorying  in  his  triumph,  ob- 
served with  proud  satisfaction,  in  a  low 
voice : 

*'  The  Marquis  is  young,  my  good  Selbitz  ! 
In  spite  of  his  youth,  however,  he  goes  a  great 
pace.  Yesterday,  he  kept  a-head  of  me.  Two 
days  running  are  too  much  for  him.  But  after 
me,  there  is  nobody  equal  to  him.^^ — 

•^  Finish  him,  my  lord, — finish  him,  for  the 
honour  of  old  Germany,*' — cried  Selbitz,  jogging 
the  Baron's  elbow. 

"Well,  Marquis,  is  your  song  finished?'* 
quoth  Henferester,  on  this  hint.  "  Sha Vt  we 
fill  another  cup  in  honour  of  our  glorious  sport 
to-day?" 

"Ay,  ay,  let  us  drink,!" — cried  Letori^re, 
affecting  to  hand  forth  his  cup  with  an  arm  half- 
paralyzed  ;  and  having  drained  it,  he  repeated 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  song. 

"  The  Frenchman  is  low  in  his  cups  !" — said 
the  major-domo. 

**  That  recals  to  my  mind  the  famous  Count 
Ralph,  who,  at  his  tenth  bottle,  you  know,  my 
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lord^  used  to  hepn  cbannting  the  barial« 
lenrioe^"  added  Selbits,  in  a  low  Toioe. 

^  Come^  Marquis  ! — Here  is  to  tlie  first  boar 
we  slaughter  P'  cried  the  Baron^  desirous  to 
give  the  finishing-stroke  to  his  defeat. 

'*  Drink^  then  !**  —  said  Letori^,  giving 
the  nsual  signs  of  dnuikenness»  —  being  by 
turns  noisy,  joyous,  and  lachrymoae.  "  Here's 
to  the  hunt.  Baron ! — ^the  hunt  for  me ! — At 
wine,  too ! — only  it  nmkes  one  giddy !— One 
cannot  think-M)ne  tries  to  keep  up  the  ball,  all 
the  time  !  But  Usten,  my  dear  Baron ;  I  hare 
something  to  confide  to  you.^ 

^  So»  so  P'  cried  the  major-domo ;  '*  he  is 
bq[inntng  his  confidences,  like  the  Curate  of 
Blumenthal.  But  his  rererence  nerer  com- 
menced preaching  till  the  eighth  tankard.  Do 
you  remember,  my  lord,  that  nice  little  story 
about  the  miller's  wife  at  the  Val^anx* 
PrimeviresP' — 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  and  listen  P'  cried  the 
Baron.  ''Come,  Marquis!  let  us  drink  to 
your  confidences  !*' — 

''Know  then.  Baron,  between  ouraehres* 
that  this  damnable  lawsuit  turns  my  brain  V* 
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"  You  don't  say  so  ! — ^Ay,  ay  ?"— added  the 
Baron^  aside,  "  I  was  sxire  the  poor  fellow  was 
trying  to  forget  his  cares  P' — 

"  As  true  as  that  my  cup  is  empty  ! — I  am 
almost  distracted.  J  did  not  intend  to  tell  you 
all  this,  Baron, — only  you  seem  my  friend.  I 
owe  my  full  confidence  to  you.  Know  that  I 
have  already  paid  a  visit  to  my  judges  !" 

*^The  deuce  you  have!"  said  the  Baron; 
right  glad  of  this  involuntary  communication, 
and  curious  to  learn  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
**  You  have  actually  seen  your  judges  ?**' — 

^*  Yes,  Baron.  First,  a  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Spec—'' 

"  You  would  say  Sphex,  my  dear  Marquis  P' 

"  Sphex,  or  Spectre,  no  matter, — ^it  is  as 
broad  as  it  is  long.  But  ten  thousand  devils, 
my  dear  Baron ! — forgive  me  for  laughing  at 
one  of  your  colleagues !  A  pedant  in  us  is 
about  as  fine  a  thing  in  my  poor  estimation, 
as  a  cracked  rummer,  or  a  glandered  horse. '^ 

"  Right,  right,  Marquis  !"  cried  Henferester. 
"Like  me,  you  have  a  soul  above  book- 
worms !" 

"  Just  imagine.  Baron,  that  this  old  Spectre, 
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«~I  call  him  Spectre  in  preference,  because  the 
nftme  seems  to  bring  the  old  fellow  before  me  I 
— ^this  old  Spectre,  I  say,  had  the  impertinence  to 
ask  me  whether  I  understood  Latin  P^ 

**  YoUf  Latin, — ^you  ?" — exclaimed  the  Baron 
disdainfully. — "Where  the  devil  were  his  spec- 
tacles? Do  you  look  like  a  man  who  talks 
Latin  ? — An  old  idiot !  for  whom  does  he  take 
you  V* 

"  CSan  you  conceive.  Baron,  that  any  body 
with  a  particle  of  sensibility  could  listen  to 
such  an  insinuation  in  cold  blood,  even  from  a 
judge  ?  ^  Pray,  sir,  do  I  look  like  an  old  rat 
that  has  spent  its  days  in  gnawing  the  classics  ?' 
cried  L  ^Am  I  an  ink  tippler? — a  college 
sizar? — Speak  Latin,  quotha? — Ten  thousand 
devils !  Were  I  not  come  here  to  consult 
you  on  my  lawsuit,  I  would  soon  teach  you 
what  it  is  to  talk  about  Latin  to  a  gentleman  of 
my  habits.'  '* 

*'  Spoke  like  a  man,  my  worthy  guest !  I'd 
have  given  a  tiiousand  florins  to  have  been 
present,''  cried  the  Baron,  roaring  with  laughter. 

**  No  sooner  had  I  said  the  word,  than  the 
Doctor  frankly  told  me  I  had  not  the  slightest 
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chance, — that  I  was  too  well  known  in  Vienna. 
A  thousand  devils  I  Because  I  am  known,  I  am 
to  lose  my  rights.  First,  he  insulted  me  by 
talking  about  Latin ;  and  then  I  could  not 
contain  myself — I  proposed  a  meeting  to  him  or 
an  apology  I" 

"To  Sphex?"  cried  the  Baron,  laughing 
heartily, — "  and  pray  what  answer  did  the  old 
ape  make  to  your  proposition  ?" 

"  He  raised  Ins  eyes  to  heaven,  and  disap- 
peared like  a  spectre  behind  a  stack  of  musty 
books ;  whereupon  I  took  my  leave.  I  saw  that 
the  Doctor  was  likely  to  bear  me  malice ;  though 
the  devil  knows  why, — for  it  does  not  follow, 
because  you  run  a  man  through  the  body,  that 
you  may  not  be  perfectly  good  friends  with 
him." 

"  He  is  as  ingenuous  as  a  child  !'* — mur- 
mured the  Baron.  "  His  character  and  ap- 
pearance are  strangely  at  variance  !" 

"  I  next  proceeded,'*  resumed  Letoriere,  "  to 
see  counsellor  Flacsinfingen ;  and  on  arriving 
at  his  house,  found  an  old  sorceress  dressed  in 
black,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  female  of 
the  male  pedant, — dry,  skinny,  and  armed  to  the 
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teeth^  vfith  a  copy  of  the  early  Scriptures  in  her 
hand, — 'My  business  is  with  the  Counsellor 
and  not  his  wife/  said  I  to  the  provost  who 
pretended  to  announce  me. — ^  I  or  the  Coun- 
sellor, — ^it  is  the  same  thing/  said  she.  'Be 
pleased  therefore  to  explain  to  me  your  busi- 
ness with  my  husband/  Tou  may  imagine^ 
however^  my  dear  Baron^  that  having  my 
eyes  open^  I  soon  found  means  to  rid  me  of 
the  wife,  and  bring  the  husband  into  my 
presence/^ 

''And  what  were  they>  Marquis  V  cried  tlie 
old  Baron;  adding  in  a  low  voice> — "He  is 
too  open-hearted  by  half, — ^rough  and  knotty 
as  the  oak,  but  free  as  the  willow! — ^Well, 
Marquis/'  he  added  aloud,  "  and  how  did  you 
contrive  ?" 

'"Fair  lady!'  said  I  to  the  old  witch,-— 
'what  I  have  to  communicate  to  your  hus- 
band is  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  so 
chaste  as  yours.  It  is  a  case  to  be  heard  with 
closed  doors  /  whereupon  I  commenced  a  story 
that  would  have  produced  a  blush  on  the  face 
of  a  pioneer !'' 
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The  Baron  exploded  with  laughter  at  this 
singular  device,  and  exclaimed : — 

*^The  devil  you  did! — to  that  formal  old 
prude  ? — I  would  have  given  old  Hector  to  wit- 
ness the  scene !    And  what  did  she  say  ?" 

^^  She  grew  red  as  a  crayfish^  and  motioned 
to  me  magisterially  to  leave  her  presence.'' 

"  If  that  be  the  way  you  interest  your  judges 
in  your  behalf/'  cried  the  Baron^  "  let  me  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success/' 

"Why  what  would  you  have  had  me  say 
to  such  a  prude  V^ 

"True! — I  admit  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a 
lad  of  your  age  to  put  up  with  the  jargon  of  an 
old  pedant,  or  the  babbling  of  an  old  woman." 

"  All  that  remained  for  me,  my  dear  Baron, 
was  to  come  to  you.  You  have  received  me 
nobly,  with  open  heart  and  true ;  so  nobly  that 
I  swear  I  have  not  courage  to  torment  you  with 
allusions  to  my  own  selfish  affiairs.  But  this 
suit — if  you  only  knew — should  I  lose  it ! — I  may 
appear  careless, — but  the  fact  is,  should  I  lose  it,'' 
continued  Letoriere  with  much  emotion,  "  I 
should  not  survive  the  loss.     I  should  pray  St. 
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Cartouche  to  have  pity  on  me^  and  make  an  end 
on't  P' 

Having  thus  divulged  his  sinister  intentions^ 
L^ii^re  strove  to  collect  his  ideas,  pressed  his 
forehead  wildly^  and  looked  around  him  with  a 
bewildered  air.  '^  Hallo !  where  am  I !'' — cried  he. 
*'  Are  yon  there^  Baron! — I  fancy  I  have  been 
asleep.  I  swear  your  Rhenish  is  as  heady  as  the 
devil !" — And  the  Marquis  closed  his  eyelids^  as 
if  unable  to  keep  them  open. 

^  You  have  not  been  asleep/'  said  the  old 
man ;  '^  but  I  suspect  you  are  inclined  for  a  nap. 
Tour  cup,  however,  is  still  full !'' 

'*  Then  empty  it,  Baron,  in  my  place ;  for  fol- 
lowing the  suit — the  hunt — to-day — the  devil 
take  all  suits  and]all — all — "  and  L^tori^re's  head 
again  fell  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  pretended 
to  bil  fast  asleep. 

^'  Refuse  to  drink  ?''  cried  Henferester.  ''Then 
I  am  victorious !" — and  he  forthwith  summoned 
Erhard  and  Selbitz  to  attest  his  triumph  over 
the  Frenchman^  as  well  as  to  carry  off  the  Mar- 
quis to  the  rat-garret. 

Letori^,  whose  head  was  somewhat  more 
composed  than  that  of  the  Baron,  seemed  to 
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mount  the   stairs  mechanically   to   his  room ; 
where  he  aflFected  to  fall  heavily  on  the  bed. 

The  Baron,  meanwhile,  was  much  perplexed. 
Though  interested  in  Letori^re^s  fate,  he  had 
given  a  sacred  pledge  to  support  the  German 
princes,  whose  cause  he  considered  a  just  one. 
In  order  to  reconcile  his  desire  to  oblige  the 
Marquis  with  the  promise  to  the  opposite  in- 
terest, he  had  recourse  to  a  singular  compro- 
mise of  conscience. 

Such  personages  as  Sphex  and  Flacsinfin- 
gen,  were  sure  to  become  engaged  in  favour  of 
the  princes  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  thoughtless 
conduct  of  the  Marquis  in  their  presence.  Their 
hostility  insured  the  triumph  of  the  adverse 
party ;  in  which  case,  what  signified  the  absence 
of  unanimity,  or  the  majority  of  two  against 
one? 

^^  All  I  want  is  to  send  back  this  charming  fel- 
low with  kind  words,  and  a  proof  of  my  friend- 
ship,*'  said  he  musing  "  for  never  shoidd  I  have 
the  courage  to  say  '  No'  to  so  fascinating  a  com- 
panion !*' 

Thus  resolved,  he  waited  the  awaking  of  his 
companion  ;  and  announced  to  him  that,  upon 
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reflection^  he  was  determined  to  gire  him  hb 
Tote  in  the  Aulic  CoonciL 

Having  acknowledged  this  gradons  conces* 
sion  of  the  Baron  a  thoosand  times,  the 
Marqnis  de  L^toriere  accordingly  retomed  to 
Vienna ;  there  to  make  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Henferester's  coadjators,  the  learned  Dr. 
Sphex,  and  the  henpecked  Counsellor  Flacsin^ 
fingen! — 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Dr.  Aloysius  Sphex  resided  in  a  retired 
house,  situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna. 
Heavy  bars  secured  his  windows,  and  strips  of 
iron  intersected  one  another  upon  the  door  of  a 
low  and  narrow  entrance,  closed  by  a  strong 
bolt. 

Visitors  had,  moreover,  to  encounter  two 
ferocious  mountain  dogs,  chained  behind  the 
door,  before  it  was  possible  to  penetrate  a  small 
court  overgrown  with  weeds,  across  which  the 
kitchen  was  situated ;  in  which  chilling  retreat 
sat  the  Doctor's  housekeeper,  by  the  side  of  a 
single  log  all  but  extinguished. 
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The  Doctor  oocapied,  on  the  first  story*  a 
dusty  library,  in  complete  disorder ;  filled  with 
afrfoMooking  folios,  clothed  by  the  spid^^ 
with  most  extensiye  webs.  A  lofty  diamond- 
paned  window,  half  concealed  by  an  old  piece 
of  tapestry,  admitted  a  mysterious  light ;  while 
an  old-fashioned  chimney  with  twisted  co- 
lumns had  been  transformed  into  a  book*  case ; 
for  the  Doctor  allowed  no  fire  from  the  fear 
of  endangering  his  darling  collections.  But 
the  better  to  secure  himself  firom  the  search- 
ing  autumnal  blast.  Dr.  Sphex  had  taken 
refioige  in  an  old  sedan  chair,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  his  study ;  shutting  the  glasses  of 
which,  he  had  just  room  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  writing  and  reading. 

The  Doctor,  a  little  spare  old  man,  with  thick 
eyebrows,  piercing  eyes,  a  caustic  smile,  un- 
der-jaws  and  deeply  wrinkled  cheeks,  possessed 
a  singulariy  sardonic  and  malicious  countenance. 
At  two  precisely^  by  the  old-fashioned  dock  on 
the  mantlepiece,  the  Counsellor  issued  offici- 
aUy  firom  his  refuge,  with  the  precision  of  an 
automaton.  He  wore  an  old  threadbare  coat, 
enfolded  himself  in  an  old  grey  cloak,  placed  an 
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ample-brimmed  hat  upon  bis  foxy  peruque, 
which,  the  better  to  secure,  he  tied  down  under 
the  chin  with  a  coloured  cotton  handkerchief. 
Then,  placing  his  spectacles  in  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  a  little  black  volume,  one  of  his  precious 
Elzevirs,  in  the  other,  he  took  up  his  cane 
as  if  to  go  forth.  After  a  sudden  reflection, 
however,  he  retraced  his  steps  across  the  study, 
and  entered  another  room  in  which  he  cau- 
tiously locked  himself  up  Touching  a  spring 
in  the  paneling,  it  opened  to  expose  to  view  an 
iron  chest  ! — 

The  eyes  of  the  old  man  glistened  with  joy, 
as  he  took  a  key  attached  to  his  watch-chain, 
opened  the  coffer,  and  drew  forth  a  cedar  box, 
flat  and  oblong,  containing  a  vellum  manuscript 
in  quarto. 

The  style  of  the  characters  was  that  in  use  in 
the  tenth  century ;  and  the  titles  and  capital 
letters  were  in  rich  gilding,  embellished  with 
arabesques.  Having  contemplated  this  manu- 
script with  the  eager  anxiety  with  which  a  miser 
plunges  his  hand  into  his  treasures,  the  Doctor 
replaced  the  key,  shut  the  casket,  and  arranged 
the  mechanism  within,  which  was  contrived  to 
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discharge  a  pistol  against  any  nefarious  intrader. 
Thus  convinced  of  the  security  of  this  precious 
specimen  of  calligraphy^  the  Counsellor  went 
forth  to  enjoy  his  accustomed  walk. 

On  passing  before  the  kitchen^  he  addressed 
his  attendant  in  a  sulky  tone. 

^Should  the  French  Marquis  caQ  again/' 
said  he  ^say,  whether  I  am  returned  or  not^  that 
I  am  absent  from  home  !'^ 

**  He  was  here  this  morning,  sir/'  replied  the 
woman. 

^  Will  the  scented  fop  never  let  me  alone  V 
What  have  I  to  do  with  one  whom  non  pudet  ad 
morem  dueincti  vivere  NatheP* 

The  old  man  now  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  a  valley  behind  the  city,  called  the  Vale  of 
Lindens.  As  certain  exclusive  amateurs  admit  but 
one  school  of  painting,  and  only  one  particular 
master  of  that  school,  so  the  Doctor  was  en- 
thusiastic  in  his  passion  for  the  Satires  of 
Persins ;  placing  this  author  far  above  the  whole 
collection  of  Latin  poets. 

Not  alone  did  he  possess  every  known 
edition  of  that  work,  since  the  rare  Editio 
Princeps  de  Brescia  (1470)  to  the  modern  one 

VOL.  I.  I 
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of  Horns  (I77O),  which  he  had  purchased  at 
a  tremendous  price,  and  now  considered  a 
most  inestimable  treasure  ;  but  he  had  himself 
translated  and  commented  upon  Persius,  and 
was  still  daily  occupied  with  his  favourite 
author ;  till,  by  imbibing  his  ideas,  and  assimi- 
lating his  thoughts  to  the  text,  he  had  ended 
by  applying  to  himself  and  others  all  the  situ- 
ations described  by  that  most  satirical  of  the 
Stoics. 

His  enthusiasm,  in  short,  bordered  upon 
monomania.  Just  as  upon  a  mere  leaf,  or  in  a 
drop  of  water,  the  eye,  aided  by  a  microscope, 
may  discover  unknown  worlds,  the  exalted 
imagination  of  Doctor  Sphex  found,  in  the 
most  insignificant  words  of  the  poet,  original 
and  profound  reflections. 

The  Counsellor  now  continued  his  daily  stroll, 
till  on  arriving  near  the  trunk  of  a  tree  recently 
felled,  upon  which  he  sometimes  rested  him- 
self, he  heard  voices  engaged  in  loud  discussion. 
Disappointed  to  find  his  usual  place  occupied, 
he  withdrew  behind  a  box- tree ;  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  heard  a  pure  and  eloquent  voice 
recite    with    the    most    elegant    and    perfect 
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prosody,  these  verses  firom  the  first  satire  of 
Persias : — 

**  O  cum  homioum !    O  quantum  eU  in  rebut 
inane  I  *  &c. 

The  Doctor  suspended  his  breath,  listened,  and 
finally  advanced,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  estimable  man  that  seemed  to  sympathise 
in  his  predilection  for  the  most  classical  of 
writers. 

A  young  man,  carelessly  attired,  with  several 
scrolls  of  paper  protruding  from  the  pockets  of 
his  dingy  black  coat,  and  several  books  by  his 
side,  was  seated  on  the  tree.  The  exterior  of 
Letori^re  was  entirely  remodelled,  to  represent 
a  half-starved  poet ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
aged  Counsellor,  he  rose  respectfuUy  from  his 
place. 

^  Ay,  ay  !  our  beloved  Persius  is  truly  the 
king  of  poets !''-— cried  the  enraptured  Sphex, 
slapping  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  Elzevir 
he  had  just  drawn  from  his  pocket,  and  en* 
thusiastically  welcoming  the  learned  stranger. 

"  Sir,''  replied  L^tori^re,  in  aflfected  amase- 
ment,  ^  at  my  age,  I  cannot  presume  to  decide 
on  such  matters.'' 

I  2 
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Nay,  nay!  I  stood  yonder  there,  behind 
the  bush,  to  hear  you  recite  the  first  satire  of 
our  divine  poet!  By  Hercules,  young  man, 
I  see  that  you  appreciate  him  as  I  do.  Never 
did  Tuscan  pronounce  with  greater  purity  the 
language  of  our  favourite  author ;  and,  frankly, 
my  heart  rejoices  in  this  happy  and  unlooked- 
for  incident. 

*  Hunc,  Macrine,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo  !"* 

exclaimed  the  old  man,  and  presented  his  hand 
most  cordially  to  his  new  acquaintance,  having 
borrowed  the  last  quotation  from  his  darling 
author. 

"  Sir,  if  not  too  great  a  pretension,*'  an- 
swered Letoriere,  "  I  should  answer — 

'  Non  eqiiidem  hoc  dubites,*ainboruiD  foedcre  certo» 
Consentire  dies,  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci.'  ** 

^^  Bravo  !  my  young  friend.  Impossible  to 
answer  more  aptly.  You  must  be  acquainted 
with  my  inimitable  Stoic  as  well  as  I  am  my- 
self ;  but  alas  !  you  possess  what  I  so  much  envy, 
a  pure  and  harmonious  pronunciation.  And," 
added  the  doctor,  "if  I  dare — I  woidd  I  had 
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courage  to  request  yoa  to  redto  me  the  first 
Terse  of  the  third  satire  'P* 

**  With  pleasure^  my  dear  sur,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;  and  he  b^an  gravely  to  mouth  forth — 

" '  Hce  cedo,  at  sdmoTeain  templfa  et  fiure  litsbo.'  * 

^  Better  and  better  !^  exdaimed  the  learned 
Doctor,  enchanted.  ^  But  with  Tq;ard  to  these 
celebrated  verses,  what  meaning,  may  I  ask,  do 
you  attot  to  the  word/ar  ?" 

And  the  Doctor  fixed  ^n  attentive  look  upon 
the  young  man,  as  if  desirous  to  put  his  erudi* 
tion  to  the  test. 

*'  According  to  my  humble  opinion/'  said  the 
Marquis,  boldly,  '^for  can  only  signify  the  grain 
of  which  flour  is  made ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  Casaubon  and  Scaliger,  I  think 
that  expression  does  not  apply  to  bread,  but  to 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  sorts  of  grain*  In  a 
word,  sir.  Jar,  U^^ether  with  salt,  was  among 
the  usual  offerings  of  the  andents.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  words 


*  Fniget  fslne— nhs  mols--' 
as  an  homage  to  our  common  divinity.     Mean* 
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while^  permit  me  to  recite  the  verses  of  your 
favourite  author." 

Letoriere  then  graciously  recited  the  whole 
satire^  with  an  expression  alternately  so  delicate^ 
biting,  and  energetic,  that  Sphex  exclaimed — 
'*  As  I  live  by  bread,  he  omits  nothing !  neither 
an  idea,  nor  the  shadow  of  an  idea.  The  sur- 
face of  the  words  does  not  suffice  him.  He 
penetrates  through  the  brilliant  bark,  and  dis- 
covers within  the  profound  and  hidden  mean- 
ing.— Young  man,  young  man,  I  honour  you  ! 
To  recite  thus,  is  to  explain  and  comment ;  to 
recite  thus  is  to  assimilate  oneself  with  the 
mind  of  the  author  till  one  becomes  identified 
with  him.  I  declare  to  you  that  a  man  so 
highly  gifted  as  to  identify  himself  with  Per- 
sius,  is,  in  my  estimation,  entitled  to  equal 
respect  with  the  author  himself.  I  consider 
this  phenomenon  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  rela- 
tionship. Give  me  your  hand,  therefore,  young 
man.  But  for  the  great  disparity  of  our  ages, 
I  should  say  we  were  brothers  in  intelligence, 
and  procreated  by  the  same  poetical  father  !'* 

The  Doctor  expressed  himself  with  such  ve- 
hement enthusiasm,  that  the  Marquis,  asto- 
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nished^  began  to  doubt  whether  it  were  a 
mononiaQiac,  or  an  Anlic  cooiiBellor  standing 
before  him. 

Unable  to  interpret  this  mortifying  silence. 
Dr.  Sphex  obsenred,  ^  How  absent  I  am ! — I 
have  actoally  claimed  you  as  a  brother,  yet  do 
not  even  ask  your  name.^ 

^  My  name,  nr,  is  L^ri^re,^  said  the  Mar* 
qnis,  with  a  profonnd  bow. 

'^Letori^e?"^  exclaimed  Sphex,   in   utter 
amazement    **  Are  you  by  chance  connected 
with  the  Marquis  of  that  name  V* 
<'  I  am  myself  sir,  the  Marquis.'^ 
**  You  }—You  ?— You  ?"— cried  the  Doctor, 
in  three  different  keys.      **  Impossible, — ^im- 
possible !    The  Marquis  is  sud  to  be  as  igno* 
rant  as  a  carp,  and  as  frivolous  as  a  butterfly. 
One  of  those  precious  retailers  of  the  marvel- 
lous— a  mere  romance  reader,  and  incompetent 
even  to  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  language. 
As  to  Persius,  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  knows 
nothing  resembling    that   name  nearer  than 
Persian  roses,^'  added  the  Doctor,  with  a  bitter 
sneer. 
''  I  perceive  with  regret,  sir,  that  you  have 
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given  ear  to  the  calumnies  of  my  enemies/^ 
replied  the  modest  scholar. 

"  In  good  truth,  sir,  are  you  or  are  you  nzt 
the  Marquis  de  Letoriere  ?"  cried  Sphex,  tho- 
roughly confounded. 

"I   have    the    honour,   sir,  to   repeat    my 


assurances." 


"  Are  you  here,  then,  concerning  a  lawsuit  ? 
Answer  me,   sir,   I  intreat. — Do   not  deceive 


me/^ 


a 


Sir,"  replied  the  Marquis,  indignant  at  the 
supposition,  '^your  inquiries  are  almost  un- 
warrantable/' 

"Forgive  my  petulance,  sir.  If  I  appear 
well  acquainted  with  your  object*' — the  Doctor 
paused  with  an  air  of  vexation — "  it  is  that  I 
have  relations  with  the  Aulic  Council,  and  am 
informed  of  all  that  passes  there.** 

"  It  is  true,  sir,  that  I  am  unfortunately  here 
for  the  purpose  you  suppose,*'  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  a  heavy  sigh. 

**  But  my  dear  young  friend,  you  appear  to 
be  singularly  indifferent  to  your  affairs.  You 
stand  here  reciting  verses  to  the  winds, — ad- 
mirably it  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the  way  to 
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gain  a  lawsuit.  Believe  me^  young  man,  that  if 
justice  be  blind,  she  is  not  deaf;  and  there  are 
thoosands  of  ways  of  influencing  the  opinions 
of  your  judges." 

'^Alas,  sir!  I  have  seen  my  judges,  and  for 
that  reason,  entertain  little  hope  of  my  cause* 
In  my  despair,  therefore,  I  fly  to  learning  for 
consolation  and  inatrucdon, — above  all,  from 
our  inestimable  poet.  Courage  to  meet  my  evil 
destiny  seems  to  emanate  from  his  truth- 
abounding  verses.  Can  you  not  conceive,  sir, 
that  his  energetic  poetry,  proud  and  high* 
sounding  as  it  is,  most  impart  vigour  to  dea- 
pairing  souls,  just  as  the  shrill  clarion  revives 
the  drooping  courage  of  the  aoldier  ?  '^ 

The  Doctor  waa  delighted  with  the  aimple 
and  appropitate  manner  in  which  the  Marquia 
pronounced  iheae  words. 

''  Pardon  the  intereat  an  old  man  takea  in 
you,"  aaid  he.  *'  But  I  truat  you  exaggerate 
the  unfavourable  opinion  of  your  judgea.  Have 
you  done  all  that  you  ought,  to  intereat  them  in 
your  cauae  ?  ** 

'^Tlie  judges  I  have  aeen  can  acarcely  be  ex- 

i3 
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pected  to  have  much  sympathy  in  my  cause," 
replied  Letoriere.  **  I  have  lost  all  hope. 
Truly  might  our  poet  say, — 

'  Velle  suum  cuique  est,  nee  voto  vivitur  uno ; 
Hie  satur  irriguo  mavult  turgescere  somno 
II ic  campo  indulget ! ' " 

"  I  understand  you/^  said  the  Counsellor, 
smiling  at  the  just  and  fit  application  of  this 
quotation.  *^  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Coun- 
sellor Flacsinfingen  might  have  figured  amongst 
the  gluttons  of  the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  and 
that  the  brutal  lord  of  Henferester  should  have 
figured  in  the  Circus  of  Rome,  in  the  com- 
bats of  animals  ! — And  you,  poor  poet,  poor 
victim  of  letters,  what  feeling  can  you  be  ex- 
pected to  have  in  common  with  an  inert  mass 
of  flesh  like  Flacsinfingen,  never  happy  but  at 
the  table !    What  can  one  say  to  him  but — 

'  Quae  tibi  summa  bona  est  ?    Uncta  vix  isse  patella 
Semper?' 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  that  gladiator  as  with 
the  brute  Henferester,  whose  loutish  body  I 
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eiiinot  behold  without  recurring  to  the  renen 
of  our  dmnity.-^ 

'  Hie  aliqais  de  gente  hirooii  ceotortooimi^ 
Dicmt ;  Quod  mti»  eat  sapio  miiii ;  noo  ego  euro 
Eise  quod  Aroailas  Krumnoiique  Soloocft.'* 

'<  Ton  will  at  least  allow/^  said  the  Marquia 
smiUng^  ''that  having  nothing  more  to  say 
to  my  judges,  I  cannot  hope  to  interest  them 
personally  in  my  behalf.  I  am  neither  a  forester 
nor  a  glutton, — otherwise,  I  might  have  awak- 
ened aome  sympathy/' 

''But  alt  the  counsellors  are  not  gluttons 
or  gladiators,  or  hen*pecked  by  their  wives, 
my  dear  fiiend ! 

'  At  me  noctuniis  juTml  impalleieere  chartii.'* 

"Alas^  sir!  if  my  judges  only  resembled 
you  !  " 

"I  have  heard  mention  of  a  certun  Dr. 
Sphez,''  said  the  Counsellor,  keenly  watching 
the  Marquis ;  "  a  good  old  man,  who,  after  his 
duties  at  the  council-table,  retires  every  evening 
to  his  beloved  studies. 

'  His  maoe  edtctum,  post  prnndia  Callirrboe  do.' " 

"  I  have  often  presented  myself  in  vain  at 
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the  door  of  Counsellor  Sphex,  sir,"  said  L^- 
tori^re ;  "  and  if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  I 
doubly  regret  it  for  he  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
of  the  judges  whom  I  could  have  inspired  with 
a  kindly  feeling." 

"  By  Hercules,  young  man,  you  must  not 
despair !  I  know  that  eccentric  fellow  Sphex. 
If  you  will  only  accompany  me,  I  will  be  too 
happy  to  recommend  you,  and  present  you  to 
him." 

"  How  sir,  how  have  I  deserved, — and  how  can 
I  acknowledge — so  unprecedented  a  favour  P' 

"  Young  man,  scholars  such  as  yourself  and 
Dr.  Sphex  are  rare  in  the  world  !  A  meeting 
between  you  wdll  be  a  mutual  benefit.  Give 
me  your  arm,  and  we  will  proceed  thither  to- 
gether!" 

The  old  man  felt  a  malicious  gratification  in 
anticipating  the  surprise  he  was  about  to  create 
in  Letoriere ;  who  did  not  fail  to  dwell  upon 
the  capricious  uncertainty  of  fate,  when  the 
Doctor  discarded  his  incognito. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  old  Katharine, 
the  Aulic  Counsellor  commanded  her  to  lay  two 
covers ;  nor  did  the  Marquis  refuse  to  accept  his 
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bospitaUtjr,  haTii^  jost  quoted,  m  allnnon  to 
bis  frugal  life, 

"  Positum  est  algente  catino ; 
Dunim  oltis,  et  populi  cribro  decum  &riiia  :"* 

wfaich  was  completely  realised.  An  andiorite 
would  have  been  scarcely  satisfied  with  the 
humble  fare  placed  upon  the  table  by  Katha- 
rine. The  CoanseUor*  meanwhile*  more  and 
more  enchanted  with  his  guest,  favoured  him 
with  the  perusal  of  his  translations,  com- 
mentaries, &c.,  and  last  of  all  by  a  sight  of  his 
precious  manuscript;  on  seeing  which,  Leto- 
ri^  manifested  such  vociferous  admiration, 
that  the  Doctor  almost  regretted  his  imprudent 
confidence. 

''  Are  you  and  the  housekeeper  the  only  in- 
mates of  this  house  V*  said  the  Marquis,  hug- 
ging the  predoos  manuscript,  as  if  inclined  to 
appropriate  it  to  himself. 

^  Merciful  Heaven ! — Surely  his  enthusiasm 
for  Persius  will  not  tempt  him  to  assassinate 
me,  in  order  to  obtain  my  manuscript?*^  mused 
the  old  Counsellor,  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
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admiration ;  and  he  actually  drew  near  the 
pistol,  upon  which  the  lock  of  the  coffer 
acted, — and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 

But  at  that  moment  the  Marquis,  replacing 
the  manuscript  in  his  hands,  cried  out  with 
vehemence — 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dearest  sir  I  hide 
it,  hide  it ! — Forgive  the  incoherency  of  an  en- 
thusiast !" — and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  his 
hands  clasped  wildly  over  his  eyes. 

The  Counsellor  somewhat  re-assured,  pro- 
ceeded to  lock  up  the  coffer,  then  rejoined  the 
Marquis  in  the  adjoining  library. 

*'  What  ails  you,  my  young  friend  V^  said  Jie, 
anxiously. 

"  Alas,  sir ! — pardon  me  !  At  sight  of  that 
manuscript,  an  infamous  and  monstrous  thought 
glanced  into  my  mind,  in  spite  of  the  sacred 
laws  of  hospitality.^^ 

**  You  intended  to  rob  me  of  my  treasure  }'^ 

Letoriere,  overcome  with  confusion,  remained 
silent. 

"Your  hand,  young  sir!"  cried  the  Coun- 
sellor.   *'  I  perfectly  enter  into  your  feelings. 
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It  is  only  an  additioiial  honour  conferred  upon 
our  author ;  and  if  y on  only  knew  the  history 
of  Aat  manuscript !" 

A  moment  afterwards  the  Doctor  added, 
'^  Ton  would  then  admit  that  it  is  my  daty  to 
pardon  the  terrible  temptation  you  have  had 
the  fortitude  to  resist  I'* 

Unfortmiately  the  Doctor's  mysterious  con^ 
fidence  went  no  further. 

The  two  friends  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  a  learned  analysis  of  the  commentaries 
of  Casaubon,  De  Keenig,  and  Ruperti,  upon 
Uieir  favourite  poet;  discoyering  a  thousand 
beauties  never  before  alluded  to  by  these 
learned  commentators.  By  a  lucky  accident  of 
menKNry,  Letori^re  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  old 
Sphex,  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  the  passage 
in  the  third  satire,  alluding  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Medes,  referred  to  Zeno,  chief  of  the  Stoics.  In 
a  word,  during  this  long  and  learned  interview, 
L^tori^,  thanks  to  the  profound  study  he  had 
reoentiy  made  of  the  works  of  Persius  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Dominique,  and  the  surprising 
flexibility  of  his  mind,  completely  fiitfcinated 
the  affections  of  the  learned  Doctor. 
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As  yet,  not  a  word  concerning  the  lawsuit 
had  been  uttered  between  them.  The  Marquis 
abstained  from  prudence — ^the  Counsellor  from 
embarrassment ;  for,  however  well  disposed  to- 
wards Letoriere,  he  regretted  bitterly  that  his 
voice  alone  would  not  ensure  the  success  of  his 
young  friend. 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  you 
should  quit  Vienna  so  soon  ! — ^We  might  have 
passed  many  delightful  hours  together  in  the 
increasing  admiration  of  divinity,  and  have  said, 
like  him — 

*  Unum  opus  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  ambo, 
Atque  verecunda  taxamus  seria  mensa/  " 

"  I  feel  the  sacrifice  as  much  as  yourself, 
venerated  Counsellor,*'  said  Letoriere ;  "  but 
one's  pleasures  must  give  way  to  one's  duties." 

He  then  rose  to  retire. 

Struck  by  the  Marquis's  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lawsuit,  the  Counsellor  gazed  eagerly 
at  his  guest  as  he  observed,  "  But  we  forget 
the  lawsuit !"" 

"  How  is  it  possible,  sir,  to  remember  such 
things  when   talking   of  the   object   of    one's 
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idolatry  with    one  who    shares  our    admira- 
tion ? '' 

"  Nay,  nay !"  cried  the  Doctor,  shaking  his 
head,  and  laughing  with  a  sarcastic  air,  as  he 
recited  the  verses 

''^Meiif   bona,  fiuns,  fides!  hme  dare,  et  ut  andiac 
hoepe% 
Ilk  tibi  iDlronQm,  et  tub  lingua  loimonDuiat*  O  ti 
Ebullit  patrai  pnectamm  funus.*  * 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  '  I  have  forgotten  my  law- 
suit;'  bat,  sir,  from  the  depths  of  your  heart, 
you  most  execrate  the  old  Counsellor,  who 
has  not  given  yon  so  mach  as  a  gleam  of  hope 
— is  it  not  true  ?" 

'^Alas,  sir!''  replied  the  Marquis,  smiling, 
''  let  me  answer  you  by  another  quotation— 


McMe  tenut  propria  ▼!▼«. 


•i» 


**  You  think,  then,  that  I  see  you  with  in- 
difference V  cried  the  Doctor,  smiling.  *'  Let 
me  undeceiye  you.  It  shall  never  be  said  that 
the  voice  of  old  Sphex  did  not  protest  against 
the  judgment  of  a  lump  of  inanity  like  Flao- 
sinfingen,  or  an  old  brute  like  Henferester! 
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In  mi/  opinion^  the  cause  between  you  and  the 
German  princes  is  so  nicely  balanced,  that  a 
breath  would  blow  it  either  way." 

"  <  Scis  etenim  justum  gemin^  suspendere  lance 
Ancipitis  librs,  &c.* " 

said  the  Marquis.  "  Confiding  in  the  integrity 
of  the  judge,  I  never  doubted  the  success  of 
my  cause." 

Enchanted  with  this  new  quotation,  the 
Doctor  exclaimed,  "  Right,  right,  young  man  ! 
If  my  vote  should  stand  alone,  it  shall  protest 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  against  a 
judgment  which  will  be  iniquitous,  should  it 
decide  the  suit  against  you.  Adieu,  then.  To- 
morrow, we  shall  deliver  judgment.  May  the 
gods  favour  you.  As  to  /«e,  by  Hercules,  I 
know  my  duty  !"  And  the  Doctor  concluded 
his  apostrophe  by  quoting — 

**  *  Ast  Yocat  officium  :  trabe  rupta,  Bruttia  saxa 
Prendit  amicus  inops;  remque  omDem,  surdaque 

vota 
Condidit  lonio.'** 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thb  day  following  the  visit  of  L^tori^  to 
Dr.  Sphex,  an  unusual  ferment  prevailed  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Aulic  Counsellor  Flacsin* 
fingen* 

It  was  just  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  Dame 
Martha  Flacsinfingen,  a  tall  woman  of  forty, 
dry,  pale,  and  serious,  attired  in  a  long  brown 
gown,  with  a  high  stiff  firiU  around  her  neck, 
and  a  black  velvet  coif  upon  her  head,  was  in 
solemn  conference  with  her  husband,  a  fat, 
lasty  man,  red-faced  and  of  a  jovial  counta* 
nance. 
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Enveloped  in  a  comfortable  dressing-gown, 
his  head  thrust  into  a  cotton  night-cap  bound 
with  coloured  ribbon^  he  appeared  to  listen  to 
her  with  some  degree  of  impatience^  as  she  held 
between  her  withered  fingers  a  letter  which  she 
was  reading  with  the  most  profound  attention^ 
dwelling  upon  every  syllable^  to  the  following 
effect : 

*'*The  Marquis  de  Letori^re  will  have  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  Frau  von  Flacsinfingen 
to  day,  at  twelve  o*clock,  if  she  will  do  him 
the  favour  to  receive  him.' 

*'  The  honour  of  calling  upon  Frau  von  Flac- 
sinfingen !  ^'  cried  she,  having  perused  the  note. 
«  What  audacity  !*' 

"  But  Martha,  my  love,"  said  the  Counsellor 
meekly,  "  I  do  not  see  the  great  audacity  of  it." 

"  You  do  not  ?  you  must  be  blind  then.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  the  simple  fact  of  a  letter 
from  a  dissipated,  voluptuous  Nebuchadnezzar 
of  a  man,  such  as  this  Marquis  de  Letori^re,  is  a 
regular  insult  toward  a  woman  of  my  reputa- 
tion,— at  all  events  a  premeditation,  or  threat  of 
insult.'* 

*^  How  so,  my  dear  Martha  ?" 
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^  Hare  70a  then  forgotten  all  that  is  reported 
of  this  abominable  man^  the  terror  of  maid  and 
wife !  Do  yon  not  know  that  he  is  a  Pharaoh, 
who  can  bewitch  one  with  a  look ;  a  lawless 
Tarquin,  who^  the  very  first  time  he  meets  a 
woman^  addresses  her  in  language  of  the  most 
daantleas  gallantry  V* 

"  In  short,  he  is  one  of  those  scap^raoes 
whom  fathers,  mothers,  and  husbatfds  send  to 
the  devil  twenty  times  a  day ! — eh !  eh  1  eh !'' 
replied  the  Counsellor  laughing  heartily. 

This  indecorous  mirth  was  severely  repri* 
manded  by  the  lady,  who  sharply  retorted, 

^  How,  sir  ? — Are  you  silly  enough  to  laugh, 
at  the  very  moment  you  obtain  proof  of  the 
licentious  intentions  of  this  wretch  to  revel  in 
the  infernal  triumph  of  attacking  the  unat- 
tainted  honour  of  your  wife  V* 

The  astonished  Counsellor  gaied  upon  his 
wife,  wringing  his  hands  in  much  perplexity. 

'^  Attack  your  honour,  my  precious  Martha  P' 
oied  he.  ^  Who  the  devil  dreams  of  such  a 
thing?' 

'<  Dullard  that  you  are  !*'  cried  the  lady — 
''once  more  be  pleased  to  listen/'  She  then 
recited  the  letter  for  the  third  time. 
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^'  And  Monsieur  de  Letori^re  will  do  himself 
the  honour  of  calling  upon  Frau  von  Flacsinfin- 
gen !  Do  you  comprehend  ?  Upon  *  Frau,^ 
— I  trust  that  is  clear.  Not  Mister^  sir,  but 
Mistress,  an  assignation  as  clear  as  daylight. 
He  does  not  even  make  a  mystery  of  his  inten- 
tions. He  says  it  without  compunction.  And 
you,  sir,  do  not  leap  out  of  your  chair  upon 
hearing  the  aflFront? — Shame,  shame,  Flac- 
sinfingen !  you  are  unworthy  the  hand  and 
heart  of  an  honest  woman ! — An  assignation  ? 
— The  designing  wretch  !" — cried  the  irate 
victim. 

"  Do  you  really  imagine,  my  sweetest  Martha/' 
remonstrated  her  spouse,  "  that  the  Marquis 
dare  ?  I  tell  you,  you  are  demented  !  If  he  wants 
to  make  an  appointment,  believe  me,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  his  suit, — his  lawsuit 
I  mean,  my  darling  Martha.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  has  heard  of  my  unUmited  con- 
fidence in  you — I  mean  that  you  lead  me  by 
the  nose, — so  that  to  influence  me,  he  must  first 
naturally  influence  you.'' 

"  Influence  me  ? — let  him  try,"  cried  Martha 
with  the  air  of  a  heroine.  ^'  I  promise  him  I  will 
resist  at  the  peril  of  my  life  !*^ 
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A  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  door. 

^  It  is  himself  !"  exclaimed  the  Fraa^  sup* 
porting  herself  apon  the  arm  of  her  husband's 
chair.  My  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins  !  Flac- 
sinfingen !  stay  near  me.  In  the  name  of  the 
heavens,  protect  me. 

It  was  a  false  alarm*  The  carriage  rolled  on. 
The  susceptible  Martha^  gently  passing  her  hand 
over  her  brow^  and  trembling  with  emotion^ 
ezdaimed^ — 

^  My  heart  failed  me,  I  confess !  But  one 
is  not  always  mistress  of  one's  feelings." 

'^  But  since  you  are  so  afraid  of  this  Mar- 
quis, why  the  devil  receive  him?*' — inquired 
the  Counsellor. 

**  Why  ?"— exclaimed  Martha  indignantly. 
*^  He  asks  me  why  !-«-«None  but  a  soul  mate- 
rialized by  gluttony  should  ask  such  a  question. 
Why? — why  is  the  warrior  disgraced  who 
flies  before  the  enemy  ? — Why  is  gold  tested  by 
means  of  fire  ? — ^Why  is  the  just  man  who  con- 

4 

quers  in  fight,  superior  to  the  just  man  who 
was  absent  ?" 

^^  Wife,  wife  V*  said  the  Counsellor,  impa- 
tiently interrupting  his  wife,  ''I  tell  you  you 
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are  mad.  Who  wants  to  attack  you,  or  subdue, 
or  test  you  in  the  fire?  At  your  age,  is  it 
possible  that — come,  come,  Martha,  I  do  not 
want  to  offend  you  !" 

*^  Ay,  ay !  add  insult  to  brutality !  Nothing 
surprises  me  at  your  hands  P' 

"  Once  more,  why  receive  him  ?"  demanded 
the  exasperated  Counsellor.  "I  am  decided 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  German 
princes.  Whatever  you  may  say  to  or  hear 
from  this  Nebuchadnezzar — this  Pharaoh — this 
Tarquin — matters  little  to  me.  Compose  your- 
self!  I  need  neither  his  attack  nor  your  re- 
sistance to  know  that  you  are  the  pattern  of 
our  German  wives.  Think  no  more  of  it, 
therefore.  Close  your  doors,  and  let  me  take 
a  peep  at  Ripper's  stewpans.  My  stomach 
warns  me  that  it  is  almost  dinner-time;  and 
there  is  a  certain  baked  pike,  with  gooseberry 
sauce,  of  which  I  have  been  dreaming  all 
night!" 

Having  allowed  her  husband  to  give  vent  to 
his  irritation,  Frau  von  Flacsinfingen  con- 
temptuously resumed  her  apostrophe. 

"  When  the  virtue  of  your  wife  is  attacked," 
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quaOk  At,  ''it  is  hor  doty  to  defend  four 
honour  as  well  as  her  own.  Another  Judith,  I 
will  defy  this  Holophemes ;  and  like  her,  im* 
plore  of  Heaven  sufficient  strength  to  vanquish 
him.^ 

'*  Holophemes,  forsooth!''— ejaculated  the 
Counsellor.    "^  Who  wiU  it  be  next  P' 

^*  But  in  spite  of  my  resolution,'*  continued 
Mardia,  ''as  I  am  but  a  poor  weak  woman, 
and  this  miscreant  is  capable  of  any  teme> 
rity,! — all  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  well  armed, 
and  ready  to  fly  to  my  assistance,  should  my 
efforts  unfortunately  prove  in  vun." 

"  Compose  yourself,  dearest  Mariha,*-€om* 
pose  yourself.  We  are  not  always  the  best 
judge  of  our  own  qualities;  and  I  swear  to  you, 
that  you  possess  a  certain  air— a  something 
capable  of  repelling  any  imprudent  attemptp— 
any  breach  of  respect  So  that,  bdieve  me,  all 
these  precautions  are  unnecessary !" 

"  What  I  have  said,  is  said  V*  rejoined  the 
stately  lady.  ^  I  regret  postponing  your  din- 
ner; but  I  exact  that  you  take  down  your 
fowling-piece,  and,  concealed  under  yonder 
table,  be  present  at  the  interview,  ready  to  fly 

VOL.  I.  K 
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to  my  aid  when  I  cry  out,  *  Flacsinfingen^ 
TO  arms!'" 

"  Hide  under  the  table  ! — for  what? — Hea- 
ven and  earth  !^' 

*'  I  tell  you,  sir,^'  interrupted  his  wife,  "  that 
I  insist  upon  your  implicit  obedience.'' 

This  absurd  scene  took  place  in  the  Coun- 
sellor's study,  where  a  variety  of  ancient  arms 
were  suspended  against  the  walL  Martha  se- 
lected an  arquebuse  and  poniard,  which  she 
laid  upon  the  table.  She  then  proceeded  to 
examine  a  Persian  shield,  and  coat  of  chain- 
armour;  and  probably  meditated  buckling  on 
these  defensive  arms,  the  better  to  resist  the 
presumed  attacks  of  the  Marquis.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  the  poniard  appeared  suf- 
ficient ;  and  she  quietly  returned  to  the  side  of 
her  husband. 

"  This  poniard  is  for  we,"  said  she,  "  the 
arquebuse  for  you.  Deborah  had  but  a  spike, 
— Judith  a  sword, — Dalilah  a  pair  of  shears. 
— Martha  shall  have  a  poniard  !" 

^'  But,  my  dearest  Martha,  I  beseech  you  to 
have  a  care  1  That  arquebuse  has  been  loaded 
ever  since  the  day  I  intended  to  try  it  at  the 
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mark.  In  the  name  of  Heayen^  what  is  the  use 
of  all  this  bother  r 

Again^  a  carriage  stopped  at  the  door^  and 
again  the  Tahantlady  was  seised  with  dire  emo- 
tions of  terror  when  the  serrant  annoonoed, 
''a  French  Marquis,  who  wished  to  speak  to 
Madame !" 

**  Holy  Maria !  it  is  himself  I**— cried  she,  ad- 
ding to  the  servant,  <'  When  I  ring,  you  will  in- 
troduce him  into  this  room/' 

The  efenrant  being  gone,  she  solemnly  em- 
braced her  husband.  '*  Beloved  Flacsinfingen  I" 
said  she,  ^  the  moment  is  arriyed ! — Prime  your 
arquebuse,  and  God  defend  the  right!** — She 
then  pointed  beneath  the  table. 

"  But, my  blessing  \  I  shall  be  stifled  under  that 
cursed  table,"  said  he*  ''  All  this  is  too  absurd." 

^'  Lose  not  a  moment !"  persisted  Martha  in 
an  imperious  tone. 

''  But  it  is  unnecessary,  my  sweetest-*>it  is 
unnecessary  I*^ 

^*  Flacsinfingen,  do  you  hear  me  !**  cried  the 
Frau,  seizing  her  husband  furiously  by  the 
arm,  and  accompanying  each  of  her  words  by  a 
spasmodic  grasp. 

2  K 
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'^  I  fancy  I  must  be  as  silly  as  yourself  to 
assent  to  such  detestable  absurdity  !'*  faltered 
he,  creeping  under  the  table. 

"  Now  then,  when  I  cry  out  *  to  arms^  Flac- 
siNFiNGEN  !'  start  forth  andfire  upon  the  ruflSan 
without  mercy  !"  And  having  shoved  him  in, 
she  let  fall  the  table-cover,  which  stifled  the  last 
murmurs  of  the  Counsellor. 

In  spite  of  this  ambuscade,  Martha  made 
other  preparatives  of  defence.  The  table  under 
which  she  had  posted  her  husband^  stood  be- 
twixt her  and  her  dreaded  adversary ;  moreover, 
Martha  was  flanked  by  two  chairs,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  a  folding  screen.  Thus  stationed, 
the  Frau,  with  a  trembling  hand,  rang  the  bell, 
having  first  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Flacsinfin- 
GEN,  Attention  !*' 

An  inarticulate  sound  proceeded  in  reply 
irom  under  the  table.  The  door  opened,  and  as 
Letori^re  entered,  the  Frau  clenched  her  dagger 
in  her  bony  hand ! 

But  could  it  be  indeed  the  Marquis  de  Le- 
torifere  who  entered  the  room  ? — So  complete  was 
his  metamorphosis,  that  he  scarcely  appeared 
twenty  years  of  age.     His  brown  hair,  unpow- 
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dered^  and  parted  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 
fen  loosely  round  his  frank  and  ingennons  face. 
Attired  in  a  modest  suit  of  black,  his  eyes  were 
timidly  cast  down ;  and  he  twisted  his  hat  be- 
tween his  hands  with  an  air  of  embarrassment, 
scarcely  daring  to  advance  a  step  beyond  the 
door. 

The  Fran,  agitated,  yet  fierce,  grasping  in  one 
hand  the  dagger  and  with  the  other  prepared  to 
repel  the  bold  and  insolent  young  lord,  of  pre- 
suming  manners  and  licentious  address,  found 
him,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  a  timid  youth  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  with  scarcely  courage  to 
approach. 

Unable  to  believe  her  eyes,  and  fearing  some 
mistake,  Martha  inquired  of  him  in  her  sourest 
voice,  ^  Are  you,  sir,  the  Marquis    de  Leto- 

'^  I  am,,  madam,"  replied  the  Marquis,  in  a 
trembling  yoice,  blushing  deeply,  and  without 
raising  his  eyes. 

**  You  come  from  P^uris,  sir  ^ 

**1  arrived  in  Vienna,  madam,  only  three 
days  ago/' 

At  the  sound  of  his  sweet,  pure,  youthful 
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voice,  the  astonishment  of  Martha  knew  no 
bounds.  Throwing  aside  her  weapon,  she  bowed 
to  the  Marquis ;  observing,  in  a  rather  more 
amiable  tone — 

*'  You  are  come  here,  I  fancy,  about  a  law- 
suit V 

"  Yes,  madam/' 

"Against  the  Dukes  of  Brandebourg  and 
Brunswick  ? '' — 

"Yes,  madam/' 

He  had  not  courage  for  more  than  mono- 
syllables; and  on  hearing  these  timid  and 
ingenuous  replies,  Martha  rose,  and  advanced 
two  steps  towards  the  stranger,  bidding  him 
approach. 

For  the  first  time,  Letori^re  now  ventured  to 
raise  his  soft  and  melancholy  eyes  towards  her, 
as  quickly  concealing  them  again  under  their 
drooping  lids. 

Never  had  Martha  encountered  a  look  so 
soft,  so  seductive.  She  felt  unaccountably 
affected;  and. at  length  exclaimed  to  the  Mar- 
quis, with  a  sort  of  irritable  impatience,—'*  I 
bad  you  approach,  sir  !  You  surely  cannot  be 
afraid  of  me  ?  " 
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^Afraid!  Ob  no^  midmij  yeneration  is  a 
▼ery  different  feeling  from  fright  The  rirtaotu 
woman  ia  a  crown  of  glory— the  Tirtooua 
woman  is  the  reward  predestined  to  man  for 
his  good  actions/' 

<"  Familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  ex- 
claimed  Martha,    in    a    tone   of 
^Nevertheless,''   added   she,  '^yoa 
stand  in  some  awe  of  me." 

*^  Forgive  me,  madam !  Tour  imposing  air^ 
your  noble  deportment,  resembling  that  of  the 
daughters  of  my  sovereign,  inspire  me  with  such 
reverence,  that  my  heart  beats  again." 

And  the  Marquis  pressed  his  hand  gracefully 
upon  his  heart  ''I  feel  that  I  can  hardly 
speak; — ^forgive,  forgive  me,  madam! — One 
cannot  always  master  one's  emotions,"  said  he, 
casting  an  imploring  look  upon  the  Frao,  who 
felt  singularly  flattered  by  this  convindng  proof 
of  her  resemblance  to  a  princess  of  the  blood- 
royaL 

'*  Surely  I  must  be  dreaming,''  thought 
Martha.  ^' Where  b  the  Ubertine — the  bold 
merciless  seducer?    Perhaps  he  is  deceiving 
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me !  Perhaps  this  appearance  of  candour  is 
assumed  as  a  mask  to  his  evil  designs, — the 
wariness  of  the  tiger  about  to  spring  upon  his 
prey !  ^' 

As  these  suspicions  presented  themselves^ 
the  good  lady  cautiously  retreated  to  her  former 
entrenchments  behind  the  table,  faintly  whis- 
pering to  her  husband  to  be  ready,  as  she  was 
convinced  that  the  moment  approached.  The 
table-cover  moved;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  whether  Flacsinfingen  were  preparing 
his  weapon,  or  impatient  of  his  stifling  position. 

Re-fortifled,  and  her  poniard  clutched  in  her 
grasp,  the  stern  Martha  reassumed  her  imperious 
tone  and  crabbed  physiognomy,  as  she  harshly 
observed, — '*  Well,  sir !  Is  it  your  intention  to 
announce  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  I  assure 
you,  however,  that  my  husband  is  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  the  princes'  cause,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings on  your  part  will  be  unavailing.'* 

^'  In  that  case,  madam,  farewell/'  said  Le- 
tori^re,  moving  towards  the  door.  ^*  I  see  you 
will  not  deign  to  hear  me.  I  have  no  further 
hope.  Wretch — unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am !'' 
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Coyeiing  bis  eyes  with  his  bands,  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  desponding  attitude,  had  now  aknost 
reached  the  door. 

Convinced  that  her  dreaded  guest  harboured 
no  hostile  intentions,  and  touched  by  his  pro-* 
foundly  afiBicted  state  of  mind,  Martha  ven* 
tnred  for  the  second  time  firom  her  stronghold, 
and  approached  nearer  the  Marquis,  as  she 
observed,  in  a  milder  tone, — **  Why  should  you 
suppose,  young  man,  that  I  will  not  listen  to 
you  ?— Why  go  away  ? — ^Though  the  gun  of  your 
lawsuit  is  &r  from  certain,  it  is  the  duty  of  my 
husband  to  listen  to  the  exposition  of  your 
claims. — ^Take  courage. — Confide  in  my  sense 
of  justice ! — Do  I  then  appear  so  alarming  ? — 
We  win  see  about  this  business. — ^Take  a  seat 
by  my  side  ! — Do  not  be  afraid." 

And  Martha  led  the  Marquis  towards  an 
arm-chair. 

^  Compose  yourself !  **  said  she ;  ^  compose 
yourself !  '* 

At  that  moment  a  loud  burst  of  laughter 
exploded  near  them.    The  cover  of  the  table 
up,  and  the  fat  Counsellor,  arquebuse 
k3 
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in  hand,  became  visible,  crying  aloud  between 
peals  of  laughter, — "  Martha,  your  poniard  ? — 
where  is  Martha? — where  is  your  cuirass? — 
Martha,  what  is  become  of  Martha  ? — where  is 
your  shield?  —  Beware  of  this  Pharaoh,  my 
darling, — beware  of  this  Nebuchadnezzar !  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — Judith  tranquillizing  the  emotions  of 
Holophernes  ! — Oh  !  oh  !  oh ! " — 

All  this  was  incomprehensible  to  Letoriere, 
who,  astonished  at  the  abrupt  apparition  of  the 
Counsellor,  could  barely  refrain  from  betraying 
himself  at  the  grotesque  appearance  of  Flac- 
siniingen. 

Furious  as  well  as  humiliated  by  the  jocose 
remarks  of  her  husband  upon  the  wary  pre- 
cautions she  had  taken,  Martha  rushed  towards 
him.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  cried  she,  "  of 
resorting  to  such  vile  means  of  prying  into 
other  people's  affairs?  Odious  tyrant! — un- 
justifiable jealousy ! — What,  what  have  I  done 
to  justify  the  spouse  of  my  bosom  in  doubting 
my  fidelity  ?  "— 

Martha  raised  her  eyes  wildly  to  heaven,  call- 
ing it  to  witness  the  injustice  of  her  husl)and's 
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sospidoiifl ;  who^  oonfounded  by  these  unez- 
pected  reproaches^  renuuned  gaping  on  the 
ground^  his  arqvebase  in  his  hand. 

'^  Wife,  wife  P' cried  he,  ^  do  you  really  mean 
to  insinuate " 

'^Not  another  word  I"  interrupted  Martha, 
taking  him  by  the  arm, — **  Leave  me^leave  the 
room." 

^  Nereitheless,  my  dear  soul/'  the  Coun* 
seller  was  bq;inning. 

'*  Begone,  sir ! — ^your  presenoe  here  is  an  in- 
sult," cried  Martha;  and  without  further  cere* 
mony,  she  assisted  {i^  husband  to  rise,  and 
pushed  him  rudely  towards  the  door  of  an 
inner  room. 

He  contended  and  remonstrated  in  vain. 
^  What  will  this  young  stranger  think  of  me  ?'' 
cried  he. 

"  Say  rather  what  on  earth  will  he  think  of 
me  ?  " — exclaimed  Martha. 

'*But  since  it  was  your  own  mirtrust 
which '' 

^  To  lie  in  wait  with  a  loaded  gun  !'' — added 
Martha,  not  choosing  to  listen  to  a  syllable. 

'^At  your  suggestion;  you  know  very  well 
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that  it  was  solely  at  your  suggestion !  ^'  cried  the 
Counsellor^  still  retreating  towards  the  door. 

"  A  regular  ambuscade^  and  wortliy  a  captain 
of  Italian  banditti ! " — persisted  Martha,  with 
pretended  horror, 

"  O  wife,  ynfe !  " — faltered  Flacsinfingen,  out 
of  all  patience,  ^^  may  it  never  transpire  that  an 
Aulic  Counsellor  of  the  Empire  condescended 
to  play  so  ridiculous  a  part/' 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  preserve  your  dis- 
graceful secret ;  but  begone ! " — cried  she, 

Flacsinfingen  was  at  length  forced  into  the 
inner  room,  the  doors  of  which  his  wife  had  the 
precaution  to  bolt  upon  him. 

"  So !''  mused  L^tori^re,  smiling  to  find  him- 
self alone  with  Frau  von  Flacsinfingen,  "  it 
appears  likely  that  I,  and  not  the  lady,  may 
stand  in  want  of  protection.  I  begin  to  regret 
the  gentleman  with  the  arquebuse !  '* — said  he 
to  himself,  looking  around  him  with  an  air  of 
alarm. 

Martha  quickly  resumed  her  usual  ^r  of  ill- 
tempered  prudery.  **  Would  I  could  make  you 
sensible,  sir,''  said  she,  ^*  of  my  mortification  at 
the  absurd  scene  which  has  taken  place  !  Must  I 
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own  it  in  presence  of  a  stranger  F — My  husband 
is  jealoiis^ — very  jealoas ; — Hearen  knows^with* 
oat  a  motive.  He  is  so  £ancifal>  that,  knowing 
/had  an  appointment  this  morning  with  yon^*« 
with  a  young  nobleman'' — ^the  Frau  hesitated, 
— ^  a  young  nobleman,  to  be  sure — ^that  is — 
whose  reputation  was  so — In  shorty  sir,  my 
husband  concealed  himself  as  a  spy  upon  our 
proceedings !  *' — 

''  I  had  been  already  informed,  madam,  that 
the  Counsellor  gave  way  to  this  weakness,'^ 
said  the  Marquis,  timidly. 

^They  had  already  told  you  so?''— cried 
Martha  amazed. 

**  I  was  assured  that  your  husband  was  jea- 
bus  of  the  influence  you  exercise  over  his 
clients;  who,  in  general,  preferred  addressing 
themselves  to  you,  rather  than  him.  Every 
one  knows  you  to  be  so  good,  and  of  so  sound 
a  judgment ! — Ah !  madam,  well  may  your  hua* 
band  thank  Providence  for  such  a  wife ! — ^The 
husband  blest  with  a  good  wife  is  happy,  and 
that  the  number  of  his  years  will  be  doubled  in 
the  land,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  pro- 
mises of  Holy  Wiit^ 
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All  this  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  such 
childlike  innocence,  with  so  soft  and  pure  an 
accent^  that  Martha^  while  contemplating  the 
divine  face  of  her  guest,  could  not  refrain  from 
observing,  "A  Pascal! — a  second  Pascal! — 
What  fervour,  yet  what  innocence !  Holy  texts 
are  ever  on  his  tongue ! — Impossible  to  describe 
the  interest  with  which  he  inspires  me ! — How 
is  it  that  your  parents  allow  you  to  travel 
alone  ?" — cried  she.  "  So  young  as  you  are,  how 
dare  they  trust  to  your  inexperience  such  impor- 
tant business  as  the  management  of  a  lawsuit  ?" 

^^  Alas,  madam,  I  am  an  orphan — poor  and 
friendless  ! — I  have  no  support,  nor  any  friend 
or  guide  save  my  old  tutor." 

"  But  how  is  it,  then,  that  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  with  manners  so  prepossessing,  you  have 
acquired  so  bad  a  reputation  ?" — 

''  I,  madam  r  cried  Lc^tori^re,  with  angelic 
simplicity.  *^  What  sort  of  reputation  ? — I  do 
not  understand  your  meaning !" — 

More  amazed  than  ever,  Frau  von  Flacsin- 
fingen,  though  aware  of  the  exaggerations  of 
evil  tongues,  could  not  understand  how  a  youth 
of  such  unusual  candour  and  purity,  and  of 
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■o  religious   an  education^  should  ever  have 
come  to  pass  for  a  reckless  libertine. 

^'  Is  there  no  relation  of  yours  in  France 
bearing  your  name  V — ^said  she  to  the  Marquis, 
in  a  suspicious  tone. 

''  None,  madam." 

'*  It  must  be  the  Grerman  princes^  then,  who 
have  maliciously  circulated  reports  prejudicial 
to  their  adversary!''  thought  the  Frau.—'' Well, 
well,^  cried  she  aloud,  ^  tell  me  what  steps  you 
have  already  taken  in  the  business  of  the  suit?'' 

*'Alas,  madam,  only  most  fruitless  ones! — 
First  of  all,  I  visited  the  Baron  of  Henferester."^ 

"  The  Baron  of  Henferester  ? — Heavenly 
powers  ! — Poor  child,  how  did  you  venture  to 
enter  the  den  of  that  monster — ^that  Polyphe- 
mus  r— 

"  I  own  I  was  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  such 
an  enterprise,"  stammered  the  poor  youth. 

"  Proceed,  proceed !''  cried  Martha  j  "  and,  to 
put  you  completely  at  your  ease,  know  that  both 
my  husband  and  I  hate  the  monster  most  cor- 
dially." 

**  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  Indeed,  madam, 
I  am  fearful  of  appearing  indiscreet." 
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"  No,  no, — say  on  ! — ^fear  nothing,"— 
"  Well  then,  madam,  I  went  to  the  chateau 
of  Henferester,  when  the  Baron  began  jeering 

me  because  I  came  in  a  carriage,  instead  of  on 
horseback  !*' 

'^  The  old  Centaur  probably  fancies  that 
everybody,  like  himself,  is  made  of  steel  and 
iron  P*  said  Martha,  with  indignation. 

"  When  I  began  to  talk  to  him  of  my  lawsuit, 
he  replied,  with  his  gruff  voice — 

" '  First,  young  fellow,  to^  table !  We  shall 
discuss  the  matter  better,  glass  in  hand.^ " 

"  The  sot,  just  like  him  !" — exclaimed  Martha. 

"  Unwilling  to  oppose  the  Baron,  whose  kind- 
ness I  was  forced  to  conciliate,  I  sat  down,  and 
at  the  risk  of  offending  him,  begged  to  say  the 
Benedicite." 

'^  Tlie  Benedicite  in  a  house  like  his  ? — poor 
dear,  innocent  child! — And  did  the  brute  al- 
low you  to  fulfil  that  pious  duty  ?" — 

*^  He  did.  Madam, — and  laughed  all  the  time  so 
immoderately,  as  to  scandalize  my  feelings!'' 

"  I  should  think  so  ! — Poor  dear  lamb,  into 
what  haunts  had  you  strayed  !  '* — 

*^  As  I  ate  but  little,  the  Baron  accused  me 
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of  having  already  dined ;  and  insisted,  madam, 
upon  my  drinking  a  glass  of  pore  wine !" 

'^'Sir/  said  I,  '  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such 
potations/ 

<«  *  No  matter/  said  he.  ^  It  is  time  you 
should  hepn  I — Fledge  me  a  bumper  to  your 
mistress/ '' 

^  To  speak  so  grossly  to  a  youth  of  such  ten- 
der years ! — ^what  an  abomination !  ** — cried  Mar- 
tha, raising  her  hands  to  heaven. 

^  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  meamng  of 
the  Baron,  madam ;  but  managed  to  sip  the  wine, 
and  then  replaced  the  cup  upon  the  table.  '  My 
fine  friend/  cried  he,  '  you  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  talk.  Perhaps  a  cup  of  Kirschenwasser  and 
a  pipe  of  tobacco  would  make  you  more  com-* 
mumcative  V  " — 

'*  Kirschenwasser  and  tobacco ! — ^The  old 
Turk!  to  try  to  impart  his  odious  habits  to  such 
innocence!'' — ejaculated  Martha,  with  a  look 
of  horror. 

^  It  was  in  vain,  madam,  that  I  assured  the 
Baron  I  never  drank  spirits  or  smoked.  He  in« 
stantly  began  to  swear.  ^  If  you  neither  drink 
nor  smoke,'  said  he,  '  I  see  we  shall  never  suit 
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each  other.  To  win  my  esteem^  people  must 
have  my  own  ways  of  thinking.  At  leasts  you 
are  something  of  a  sportsman  ?'  cried  he. 

'^  ^I  am  partial  to  lark- shooting.  Baron,'  said  I. 
Whereupon,  madam,  he  swore  at  me  like  a 
heathen,  for  a  milksop ! — 

'^  *  Excuse  my  frankness,  young  man,'  said 
he,  ^  but  the  lord  o£  Henferester  would  rather 
never  touch  a  boar-knife,  a  bridle,  or  a  glass  of 
wine  again,  than  receive  a  lark-catcher  in  his 
old  manor-house  ! — I  give  you  up.' — 

'^  Such,  madam,  was  the  result  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  lord  of  Henferester.  I  left  him 
in  a  state  of  despair.     I  saw  that  all  was  lost.*^ 

"  And  Dr.  Sphex  ? — Have  you  seen  Dr. 
Sphex  ?  *' — demanded  Frau  von  Flacsinfingen. 

^^  I  have,  honoured  madam  ;  but  he  began  by 
catechizing  me  concerning  my  proficiency  in 
profane  literature,  and  pestered  me  concerning 
a  certain  pagan,  named  Persius,  a  most  ob- 
jectionable author,  they  say,  for  young  men. 
I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  about  such  writers. 
'  Then,'  said  he,  '  your  cause  is  not  worth  a 
straw ! — I  have  long  considered  the  rights  of 
your  adversaries  well  founded.'    I  saw,  there- 
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fore,  that  there  was  no  more  hope  there,  than  in 
the  former  quarter/^ 

^  Poor  yonth ! ''  exdaimed  the  Fran,  deeply 
moved  by  hia  tone  of  despondency.  *^  listen 
to  me !  You  interest  me  more  than  I  can 
possibly  express.  It  grieves  me  to  find  the 
other  counsellors  so  opposed  to  yonr  interests, 
and  that  I  can  so  little  aid  you.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  promise  you  the  vote  of  my  husband. 
But  do  not  indulge  in  too  sanguine  a  hope.  I 
would  not  have  you  utterly  despair,  because  the 
Baron  and  the  Doctor  may  still  reverse  their 
decree." 

Sach  was  not  her  real  opinion,  but  she  had 
not  courage  to  dishearten  him. 

^  Ah,  madam  !  '*  exclaimed  the  Marquis, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet, — ^  I  bow  to  you 
as  to  my  guardian  angel  I  I  feel  that  to  you  I 
shall  owe  my  future  happiness  in  jife  !— How 
good,^how  generous  you  are !— -Once  more  let 
me  acknowledge  at  your  fe^t  my  gratitude  and 
devotion ! '' 

MarAa,  bending  towards  the  Marquis  with 
a  compassionate  look,  held  forth  her  hand. 
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"  Rise  child,"  said  she  ;  **  rise ! — ^That  place 
becomes  you  not !  '^ 

The  Marquis,  however,  still  on  his  knees, 
seized  the  proffered  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  exclaimed  in  an  impassioned  voice,—- 
'*  O  madam,  madam  ! — how  can  I  forget  such 
kindness !  *'— 

*'  Nay,  nay  !  **  resumed  Martha,  withdrawing 
her  hand,  and  with  the  other  caressing  him 
gently  on  the  ear,  *^  do  not  make  me  repent  my 
concessions !  " 

While  the  Marquis  was  still  on  his  knees, 
the  joyous  face  of  the  Counsellor,  still  holding 
his  weapon  in  hand,  was  perceptible  through 
the  window  over  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  imprisoned,  which  he  had  escaladed 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  On  perceiving  that 
his  wife  was  so  little  disposed  to  raise  her  poniard 
against  the  Holophernes,  the  Tarquin, — the 
Nebuchadnezzar, — the  worthy  man,  by  way  of 
avenging  himself  for  his  incarceration,  fired  off 
his  arquebuse  in  the  air,  crying  out, — 

'*  Martha,  did  you  not  call — ^  To  arms,  Flac- 
fiiNFiNGEN  ?'^' — Then,  leaning  against  the  ridge 
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of  the  window^  he  bant  into  loud  and  reitented 
peals  of  laughter ! — 

The  outraged  wife  all  but  fidnted  widi  terror. 
But  Utonhre  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  called 
aloud  for  help;  while  her  huaband,  on  per- 
oeiying  the  sorry  issue  of  his  jest,  quitted 
hia    position  in  hopes  of   obtaining    fmrgiTe* 


Leaving  the  swooning  lady  in  the  arms  of 
her  waiting-woman,  with  her  spouse  prostrate 
at  her  feet,  L^ori^re  gently  withdrew. 

Hie  day  on  which  the  lawsuit  was  to  be 
decided,  the  three  counsellors  met  in  the  coun* 
cil-room.  Their  rotes  were  to  be  deposited  in 
an  urn. 

Before  proceeding  to  business,  Henferester, 
Flacsinfingen,  and  Sphex,  exchanged  cold  ci?i- 
lities;  eyeing  each  other  with  doubt  and  an- 
xiety* At  one  moment,  the  doctor  thought  of 
engag^g  Flacainfingen  in  the  interests  of  the 
Marquis  ;  but  feared  endangering  his  cause, 
instead  of  advancing  it  Each  of  the  counsellors 
secretly  experiencing  the  same  intereat  in  his 
&vour,  mutually  withheld  their  good  intentions, 
and  spoke  only  upon  subjects  of  indifference* 
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''This  poor  young  man  will  fail, — I  see  he  is 
destined  to  be  victimised  by  the  unjust  par- 
tiality of  my  colleagues ; — ^but  at  least  OTie  vote 
shall  be  recorded  in  his  favour/'  was  the  reflection 
individually  made  by  each  of  the  judges.  After 
the  different  documents  had  been  produced  by 
the  respective  solicitors,  an  attentive  hearing  on 
all  sides,  and  the  most  ample  discussion,  the 
three  counsellors  rose  to  deposit  their  votes  in 
the  urn. 

The  lord  of  Henferester,  who  on  that  day 
presided  over  the  court,  ordered  the  recorder  to 
open  the  urn.  Each  counsellor  had  written 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  his  vote  was  given. 

The  recorder  having  plunged  his  hand  into 
the  urn  drew  out  a  paper,  and  read  the  name  of 
^'The  Marquis  of  Letori^re.'* — "That  is  my 
vote,"  secretly  concluded  each  of  the  counsellors. 

A  second  paper  was  drawn  forth,  and  the  re- 
corder again  exclaimed,  "The  Marquis  de  Li- 
toriere." 

A  third  plunge  into  the  urn  produced  a  si- 
milar rssult.  The  astonishment  of  the  three 
Aulic    Counsellors    knew    no    bounds ! — The 
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recorder  having  entered  the  judgment,  all  the 
formalities  were  duly  obaerred^  and  the  coon- 
sellorB  retired  in  consternation  firom  their  hall  of 
council. 

In  spite  of  their  joy  at  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment in  £Eiyoar  of  the  Marqnis^  they  could  not 
suppress  their  astonishment.  An  explanation 
was  ineritable. 

^  How  the  devil  came  you  to  vote  for  the 
Marquis  V* — exclaimed  the  Baron^  addressing 
Sphex   and  Flacsinfingen. 

*'  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  inquiry,  Ba- 
ron, of  yourself,'' — ^replied  Sphex.  *'  Why  did 
you  give  him  your  vote,  and  yon,Flacsinfingen  V 

"  In  cases  where  right  is  so  nicely  balanced, 
one  is  apt  to  be  swayed  by  one's  preferences ! 
Is  it  not  so  ? — ^Well  then, — seeing  that  my  dogs 
and  those  of  the  Marquis  ran  well  in  couples, 
I  gave  him  my  vote. — He  is  a  fellow  whose  cha- 
racter, habits,  and  tastes,  exactiy  suit  me.  I 
gave  him  my  promise  of  support,  conceiving 
you  both  to  be  hostile  to  his  interests,  and  am 
enchanted  with  his  success.  But  may  the  devil 
strangle  me  if  I  can  guess  what  decided  either 
of  you  in  his  favour." 
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^*  The  character  and  habits  of  the  Marquis 
consonant  with  yours  T^ — exclaimed  the  two 
other  counsellors  astounded. 

'*  Why  not  ? — Never  did  a  bolder  hunter  sound 
a  horn  in  my  forest ! — Never  was  there  a  more 
jovial  companion,  or  pleasanter  in  his  cups  ! 
Letoriere  is  not  one  of  those  who  tilt  their  glass 
upon  the  nail,  as  the  French  say." 

'^  A  bold  hunter  ? — sound  a  horn  ? — he  ? — my 
pearl  of  scholars, — my  king  of  classicists  ?" 
cried  Sphex,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  '*  You 
must  be  demented." 

'^  A  toper  ?  a  jovial  companion  ?  Hb,  the 
ingenuous  youth  from  whose  lips  issue  the 
precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  who  cannot  look  at 
a  woman  without  blushing?'' — cried  Flacsin- 
fingen,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  The  jolly  Marquis  a  Latinist  ?  the  gallant 
Letoriere  quote  the  Scriptures,  or  blush  in  pre- 
sence of  a  woman  ?"  repeated  the  Baron,  roaring 
with  laughter.  ^*  My  good  people,  you  are  all 
stark  mad,  or  see  things  topsy-turvy  through 
your  spectacles.'* 

"  Not  half  so  mad  as  yourself,  with  your  hunt- 
ing*homs  and  tankards  !"  exclaimed  Sphex  in 
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a  rage,  ^^  What  can  there  be  in  common  between 
the  accompUahed  Marquia  and  bmtal  amoae* 
menta  fit  only  for  gladiatora  and  drunkarda? 
Ton  would  aoon  aee  your  error,  my  dear  Baron, 
could  you  only  hear  the  Marquis  recite  the 
▼eraea  of  the  divine  Persius/' 

'*  Diyine  fiddle-faddle !"— cried  the  Baron. 
^  I  believe  my  own  eyea  and  ears  rather  than  the 
dreams  of  your  sickly  imagination  !  Before  my 
very  eyes,  the  Marquis  killed  a  atag  in  a  atyle 
such  aa  I  never  witnessed;  and  he  winda  the  horn 
better  than  any  pricker  of  the  imperial  hunt ! 
In  two  days,  he  drank  more  wine,  beer,  and 
kirschenwaaser  than  you,  doctor  Sphez,  will  ever 
swallow  in  your  bom  days.  He  rode  old  Elphin, 
a  beast  that  many  a  good  rider  dare  not  cross, 
as  gallantly  as  I  could  myself;  and  I  beg  to  as* 
sure  both  you  and  Flacainfingen,  again  and  again, 
that  Letori^re  is  too  good  a  rider  and  too  good 
a  hand  with  the  bugle  and  the  glass,  to  lose  his 
time  with  fusty  Latin  and  Greek,  or  to  blush  be- 
fore a  woman.  Take  my  word  for  it  that  on  this 
occasion,  you  have  proved  yourselves  a  couple 
of  ninnies/^ 

The  two    Counsellors  resented   this    apos- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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trophe  with  some  spirit;  and  the  discussion 
became  so  violent  from  the  disputation  of  the 
three  judges,  that  it  soon  degenerated  into  per- 
sonality. In  fact,  it  required  the  interference 
of  one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Council  to  end 
this  singular  quarrel. 

An  attendant  now  approached  and  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  Flacsinfingen. 

*•  Gentlemen  !  *'  said  he,  "  my  wife  wishes  to 
speak  to  me.  Would  you  allow  her  to  make 
her  appearance  ?  No  one  is  better  qualified  to 
enlighten  you  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
for  she  conversed  full  two  hours  on  divers  topics 
with  the  Marquis  de  Letoricre.  Listen  to  her  ! 
What  she  has  to  say  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.'* 

"  Let  her  come  in  if  she  wiiy  said  the  Baron, 
Ijluntly.  '^  But  in  spite  of  all  the  petticoats  in 
Germany,  I  maintain  that  F  saw  the  Marquis 
bring  down  a  stag,  and  can  bear  witness  that 
he  is  as  staunch  a  bottle-companion  as  myself.** 

*'  In  spite,  sir,  of  all  the  topers  and  boar- 
hunters  of  Germany,'*  cried  Sphex,  "  /  main- 
tain that  I  heard  the  Marquis  recite  some 
verses  from  Persius,  in  a  style  worthy  of  Ros- 
cius ;   as  well   as   comment  upon    them  more 
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learnedly  than  could  haye  been  done  by  one  of 
the  professors  of  our  universities ;  and  you  will 
never  convince  me^  Baron,  that  so  accomplished 
a  man  is  capable  of  scudding  about  the  forests 
like  a  poacher,  or  quaffing  beer  like  a  hussar." 

''And  I,  in  spite  of  all  the  professors,  all  the 
topers,  and  all  the  hunters  of  the  empire,''  ex- 
claimed Flacsinfingen,  ''muntain  that  I  saw 
Letoriere  tremble  in  the  presence  of  my  wife, 
who  was  obliged  to  soothe  him  before  he  could 
utter  an  intelligible  word.  Moreover,  I  myself 
heard  him  quote  the  bible  as  correctly  as  our 
pastor. — One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Mar- 
quis to  see  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  the  glad- 
iator or  scholar  in  his  whole  composition  !^ — 

Before  the  dispute  was  half  concluded,  Ma- 
dame Flacsinfingen  entered  the  room. 

^  I  doubt  not,''  said  the  husband,  ^  that  my 
wife,  though  absent  from  our  discussion,  will 
quickly  bring  us  all  to  coincide  in  her 
opinion,  and ''* 

Martha  did  not  suffer  her  husband  to  con- 
clude, but  addressed  the  Baron  and  the  Doctor 
with  an  air  of  much  affability, 

''They  are  talking  of   notldng  in  the  city, 
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gentlemen,"  said  she,  "  but  the  triumph  of  the 
Marquis  de  Letoriere.  Allow  me  to  offer  you 
my  felicitations  upon  the  unanimity  of  so  un- 
expected a  decision.  Thanks  to  your  wisdom, 
gentlemen,  for  once  the  cause  of  religion  and 
innocence  has  triumphed  ;  for  in  my  estimation, 
this  godly  youth  may  be  accounted,  both 
morally  and  physically,  the  impersonation  of 
religion  and  innocence.  In  fact,  he  has  the 
voice  and  air  of  an  angel  of  light ! " 

*^Well!  what  did  I  tell  you,  gentlemen?" 
exclaimed  Flacsinfingen. 

"What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about, 
madam?'' — cried  the  Baron;  "a  pretty  notion 
you  must  have,  truly,  of  the  heavenly  host !" — 

The  Frau  answered  in  a  bitter  tone, — "  I 
am  talking,  sir,  of  a  poor  youth,  with  whom 
you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself;  and  whom 
you  would  fain  have  made  hunt,  drink,  and 
smoke,  after  your  own  abominable  fashion,  when 
he  visited  you  upon  the  subject  of  his  lawsuit. 
You  perceive,  sir,  that  I  know  all.  But  the 
pious  youth  had  strength  vouchsafed  him  to 
resist  your  temptations,  and  drank  water  as  pure 
as  his  own  soul ;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  remind 
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your  impious  household  of  the  religious  duties 
you  appear  to  have  forgotten/' 

**  I  can  tell  you^  madam^  that  you  were  never 
more  egregiously  in  the  dark  I  '^  cried  the 
Baron. 

'^Nay,  sir,  I  know  all,**  replied  the  lady, 
''and  forgive  your  aspersions,  seeing  thathy 
your  vote  this  morning,  the  innocence  of  the 
intended  victim  has  sufficed  to  remove  your 
unjust  prejudices." 

The  Baron's  face  now  reddened,  and  he  b^an 
to  murmur  to  himself,— ^^  If  this  goes  on  ten 
minutes  longer,  I  shall  certainly  have  an  attack 
of  apoplexy !" — 

'^  Madam,  madam ! "  remonstrated  in  his 
turn  Dr.  Sphex ;  *'  believe  me,  that  in  all  this 
you  have  mistaken  your  man.'^ 

^  No  matter  where  the  mistake  is ; — you  gave 
him  your  vote,  and  glory  be  to  your  sense  of 
duty.  Tell  me,  however,  my  dear  sir,  what 
could  have  made  you  fancy  that  a  youth  so 
religiously  brought  up,  would  pollute  his  chaste 
intellects  with  your  profane  literature  ?  Why 
rebuke  him  for  not  being  acquainted  with  a 
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certain  Por — Per — Persius,  the  most  shameless, 
as  he  informed  me,  of  the  Latin  poets  ?  '* — 

"  By  Hercules,  madam,  you  are  more  out  in 
this  case  than  in  the  other,"  cried  Sphex. 

"  By  Hercules,  indeed !  — a  pretty  Pagan  oath 
for  the  lips  of  a  good  Christian,"  cried  the 
Frau,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  adding,  half 
aside, — ^^  I  know  all ;  but  I  repeat  to  you  as  to 
the  Baron,  since  you  have  renounced  your 
unfair  prejudices, — since,  like  my  husband,  you 
ha^re  caused  the  innocent  child  to  triumph, 
glory  be  to  you  all ! — Be  honour,  due  rendered 
to  all  three !  " — 

"  My  dear  Baron,  my  nerves  are  horribly 
upset  by  this  scene/'  said  the  Doctor,  turning 
pale,  and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  Baron  with 
a  convulsive  contraction, — "  I  am  not  well." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  my  good  Doctor.  I  have  a 
decided  vertigo,  and  my  head  is  splitting.  I 
am  stifling — I  must  have  air !  *' — 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  clerk 
announced  that  the  Marquis  de  Letoriere 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  returning  thanks 
to  the  Aulic  Counsellors. 
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'^  It  is  Heaven  whidi  hath  sent  him  hither," 
exclaimed  the  lady.  **  Let  him  come  in,— sweet 
Paschal  lamb,  let  him  come  in  I " 

^Now  then  we  shall  see  this  quaffer  of  pure 
water !  ''—cried  the  Baion,  sneeringly. 

"  Rather  you  wiU  now  see  the  enemy  of  all 
profane  poets  !  ** — said  the  Doctor,  in  the  same 
tone. 

^  Or  Nimrod  in  propria  penoni  !  **  said  Flac- 
sinfingen,  slily. 

^Silence,  I  beseech  yon,  and  prepare  to  wel- 
come  the  pearl  of  the  youth  of  the  age !  **  ex- 
claimed Martha,  with  an  air  of  authority. 

A  moment  afterwards,  L6tori^re  entered; 
and  the  astonished,  or  rather  petrified  spectators, 
stsred  upon  each  other  in  utter  amasement. 
The  fucinadng  Marquis  was  now  attired  with 
the  most  remarkable  elegance;  wearing  a  light 
blue  Yelvet  coat,  delicately  embroidered  in  gold 
and  silver.  His  waistcoat  was  equally  splendid ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  costume  accorded  with  the 
coat ;  white  silk  stockings  with  gold  embroidered 
docks,— shoes  with  pink  heels, — a  sword 
mounted  in  gold  with  the  most  admirably 
chased  sUver  ornaments, — and  a  blue  aiguillette, 
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gold  and  silver.  A  hat  trimmed  with  feathers, 
which  the  Marquis  held  in  his  hand,  completed 
this  becoming  costume. 

So  complete  a  metamorphosis  sufficed  to 
distance  all  conjectures ;  or  rather  to  confound 
the  impressions  of  Martha,  and  even  the 
Counsellors  themselves.  But  what  excited 
their  amazement  to  the  highest  degree  was, 
the  impossibility  of  retracing  in  the  face  of  the 
young  man  before  them,  any  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  individually  struck  them 
in  their  former  guest. 

In  the  graceful  nobleman  thus  magnificently 
attired,  at  once  so  animated  and  so  clever,  ex- 
hibiting such  perfection  of  grace  and  elegance, 
though  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  character, 
— the  Baron  no  longer  detected  his  rustic  and 
jovial  sportsman, — or  the  Doctor  his  learned 
and  poetical  companion ;  while  Martha  sought 
in  vain,  in  the  dark  and  brilliant  eyes  of  the 
Marquis,  the  timid  and  bashful  look  of  the 
youthful  citer  of  the  Scriptures. 

Letori^re,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  allay- 
ing the  surmises  of  his  judges,  bowed  to  them 
profoundly,  ere  he   addressed   them  :-^"  Will 
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you  allow  mej  gentlemen,''  said  he^  ^  to  express 
to  yon  collectively  my  heartfelt  gratitade^  as 
well  as  to  reiterate  it  to  each  of  you  in  par- 
ticular." 

The  three  AnUc  Counsellors  stood  waiting  in 
stopified  silence  the  sequel  of  this  unaooount 
able  scene. 

Advancing  towards  Madame  Flacsinfigen,  Le- 
tori^  took  her  hand  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  softly  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  said  with  a 
sweet  and  impressive  voice:— ''I  knew  well, 
madam,  that  to  rise  to  the  level  of  your  noble  cha* 
racter,  it  was  necessary  to  possess,  like  you^  a  pure 
and  religious  soul;  and  in  presenting  myself 
before  you  in  such  a  light,  was  for  the  moment 
sincere.  I  made  use  of  your  own  language ; 
and  believe  me  it  is  too  noble,  too  beautiful,  to 
admit  of  my  ever  forgetting  it.*'  With  a  re- 
spectfid  bow  he  now  turned  towards  Henferester. 

"  As  to  you,  my  dear  Baron,*'  said  he,  "  to 
prove  that  I  still  belong  to  the  fraternity  of 
joyous  Nimrods,  I  have  only  to  entreat  you 
will  celebrate  the  St.  Hubert  of  next  year,  at 
my  estate  of  Olbreuse;  and  should  you 
deign  to  accompany  the  Baron,  worthy  Doctor, 
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we  will  continue  our  commentaries  on  Persius. 
Gentlemen  !  It  was  formerly  only  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  tastes,  that  I  devoted  myself 
to  the  chase,  to  literature  and  the  classics. 
It  will  now  be  from  my  fond  remembrance  of 
the  deep  interest  you  have  deigned  to  manifest 
in  my  behalf/* 

After  these  courteous  expressions,  Letori^re 
bowed  profoundly  to  the  three  speechless  Coun- 
sellors, and  withdrew. 

Full  of  joy  at  the  triumph  which  secured 
the  success  of  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Soissons,  Letoriere  now  returned  home  in  haste ; 
when  lo  I  the  first  object  that  met  his  eye  was  the 
following  letter  from  the  Princess,  which  had 
arrived  by  an  especial  courier  during  his 
absence. 

•^The  King  is  dying.  My  liberty  and  our 
prospects  are  in  danger.  Lose  not  a  moment 
in  returning  to  France." 

Within  a  few  hours,  the  Marquis  was  on  his 
road  for  Paris ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thx  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
Marquis,  as  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Court, 
received  a  visit  from  a  certain  Baron  d'Ugeon, 
a  relation  of  Madame  de  Soubise ;  who  came, 
accompanied  by  two  seconds,  to  insist  upon 
satisfiustion  for  his  insulting  conduct  towards 
the  Princess,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Ger- 
many. 

Astonished  at  this  groundless  accusation. 
Monsieur  de  L^ri^,  although  he  did  not 
decline  the  proposition,  declared  that,  arriving 
from  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his 
royal  master  once  more  before  it  was  too  late. 
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he  should  not  fight  till  he  had  accomplished 
that  sacred  duty.  The  courage  of  the  Marquis 
was  too  well  established  for  such  a  pretext  to 
be  unfavourably  interpreted.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that,  as  soon  as  Monsieur  de  Letoricre 
was  ready  to  accept  the  meeting,  his  second 
should  apprise  Baron  d'Ugeon  of  his  inten- 
tions. 

Letoriere  next  entreated  Dominique  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  cloisters  of  Montmartre,  with  a 
letter  for  the  Princess  Julie,  acquainting  her  of 
his  arrival;  after  which,  the  Marquis  started  for 
Versailles,  where  Louis  XV.  was  at  that  moment 
dying  of  the  small-pox. 

This  tenible  disease,  so  contagious  and  so 
fraught  with  danger,  produced  such  conster- 
nation among  the  courtiers,  that  the  Marquis 
found  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  King 
nearly  deserted.  At  that  time,  vaccination  was 
unknown,  and  even  inoculation  little  prevalent. 
The  royal  attendants  in  their  selfish  alarm,  had 
ceased  to  observe  their  usual  etiquettes ;  and 
the  King  himself  had  magnanimously  forbidden 
the  Dauphin,  princes,  and  princesses,  to  ap- 
proach his  chamber. 
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Thel^Bcount  dc  T— — ,  one  of  the  gendetnen* 
in-waiting^  was  on  duty  in  the  anti-chamber^ 
when  Letori^re,  pale  and  breathless^  made  his 
appearance.  Reckless  of  the  heartless  etiquettes 
of  the  Court  at  such  a  moment^  the  Marquis 
was  about  to  enter  the  cabinet  preceding  the 
royal  chamber^  when  the  Viscount  formally 
addressed  him^ — 

*^  Stay,  sir  !*'  said  he.  **  Have  you  the  entree 
of  the  private  apartments  ?  ^' 

**  I  have  been  assured^  sir,  that  the  King  is 
all  but  deserted  by  his  attendants,  who  fear  the 
contagion/'  cried  L^torifere  in  reply.  **  If  it  be 
true  that  death  reigns  in  that  room,  surely  the 
ceremonies  of  etiquette  are  out  of  season !  '^ 

The  Marquis  smiled  bitterly,  and  was  about 
to  pass  on. 

''  Again,  sir,  I  beg  to  observe  that  you  can- 
not intrude  into  the  royal  presence.  I  know 
not  whether  the  king  will  deign  to  receive  you.'' 

"  60  then  and  inqiure,"  cried  the  Marquis. 
"  The  king  will  not  refuse,  I  am  persuaded,  the 
services  of  one  whom  he  has  treated  like  a 


son." 


This  proposal  to  enter  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
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seemed  to  startle  Monsieur  dc  T— — ,  who  an- 
swered haughtily,  ^^  My  orders,  sir,  are  to  ad- 
mit only  the  first  lord  in  waiting." 

At  that  moment,  a  feeble  but  well-known 
voice  was  heard,  inquiring  in  a  low  tone, — 
'*Who  is  there? — who  is  speaking ?'* — • 

*^  It  is  the  king  P'  faltered  Monsieur  de  T. — 
"  He  has  heard  you,  sir.  You  will  have  to 
answer  for  this  indiscretion." — 

He  then  continued  in  a  louder  key, — ^'*  Your 
Majesty  will  deign  to  excuse  me  if  I  answer 
without  entering  your  Majesty'^s  chamber,  for 
my  orders  are  positive.*' 

"  The  person  who  has  intruded,  sire,  is 
Letoriere,''  interrupted  the  Marquis,  *^  who 
supplicates  your  gracious  permission  to  ap- 
proach your  person.'* 

"  Is  it  indeed  you,  my  dear  child  P* — faltered 
the  King.  '^  So  soon  returned  ? — Heaven  be 
praised  !^*  added  Louis  XV.  in  a  joyful  tone. 
Then,  reflecting  that  by  granting  L^tori^rc 
access  to  his  chamber,  he  exposed  him  to  con- 
tagion he  added, — '^  No,  no ! — the  air  is  pes- 
tiferous here ! — do  not  enter, — I  forbid  you.** 

'^  For  the  first  time,  sire,  I  dare  disobey  my 
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lOTereign^  for  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  fulfil^  and 
folfil  it  I  am  determined !'' — exclaimed  L6tori^re« 

Then^  opening  the  door^  he  advanced  to* 
wards  the  bed  (^  the  dying  monarch. 

''  Begone^  begone^  my  dear  heedless  young 
firiend^" — cried  the  King,  pointing  imperiously 
towards  the  door.     '' Begone,  I  say  I" — 

In  defiance  of  this  prohibitioni  Letori^re 
rushed  towards  the  bedside,  and  seizing  the 
royal  hand,  pressed  it  repeatedly  to  his  lips. 
He  then  knelt  down,  saying,  ^<  Forgive,  sire, 
foigive  my  audacity! — But  there  is  now  no 
further  pretext  for  refusing  the  offer  of  my 
services/' — 

^'  Leave  me,  L^tori^e  I" — persisted  Louis, 
withdrawing  his  hand. 

^  Four  years  ago,  sire,  I  was  more  fortunate 
in  obtaining  your  Majesty's  kind  notice  in  the 
garden  of  Versailles: — you  then  deigned  to 
allow  me  to  kiss  the  royal  hand ! '' — said  the 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  of  filial  veneration. 

^  Because  my  hand  could  not  then  impart  a 
deadly  disease  P' — said  the  King  with  deep 
emotion. 

The  courageous  perseverance  of   L^ri^re 
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touched  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  prince ; 
the  more  so  because,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  subordinate  attendants,  he  had  been  aban- 
doned by  all  the  officers  of  the  household. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  remain  near  the  royal  person,  had 
but  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  decree,  —  which 
enjoined  them  not  to  approach  the  royal  pa- 
tient. 

The  fine  features  of  the  King,  distorted  by 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  already  announced 
the  approach  of  death.  At  that  terrible  mo- 
ment, the  family  dissensions,  and  fearful  politi- 
cal excitement  which  had  depressed  the  end  of 
his  reign,  filled  him  with  direful  anticipations. 

But  the  noble  devotion  of  Letori^re  relieved 
him  for  a  moment  from  the  pain  of  these  heart- 
rending reflections. 

"You  are  a  madman,  and  I  am  bound  to 
expostulate  with  you  for  disobeying  me,  and 
thus  exposing  your  days,''  said  Louis,  looking 
affectionately  at  Letori^re,  who  was  still  kneel- 
ing by  his  side. 

"Pity  me,  sire,*'  said  he.     "This  may  be 
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my  only  opportunity  of  evincing  my  profound 
gratitude." 

**  Once  more,  my  dear  Marquis^  this  dineaar 
is  contagious.  Do  you  not  see  that  they  all 
abandon  me, — that  I  am  alone, — ^nay,  that  I 
wish  to  be  alone  !  '* — added  the  King  with  bitter- 
ness, as  if  he  had  wished  to  reroke  his  first 
avowal ;  the  fidelity  of  the  Marquis  rendering 
the  ingratitude  of  his  courtiers  still  more 
ostensible. 

The  Marquis  replied  by  assuming  his  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

**  Brave  and  generous  heart,'*  murmured  the 
King,  looking  kindly  towards  him.  ^*  I  see  you 
are  not  to  be  alarmed, — you  remain  fiuthful !  ^ 

**  Will  yoiir  Majesty  deign  to  concede  to  me 
the  favour  he  has  denied  to  all  beside, — ^the 
right  of  waiting  upon  his  person  ?  ^ — said  L^ 
toriere,  with  a  look  of  supplication. 

''Refusal  were  now  too  late!'*  said  Louis 
ZV .  '*  The  mischief  is  already  done.  But  you 
are  young,  handsome,  perhaps  beloved,  and  you 
risk  all  to  remain  with  mCd— Ah  !  poor  young 
man  !    When  so  many  others  — ^* 

A  few  moments  afterwards  he  added  in  a 
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faltering  voice, — "  There  are  many  at  this  mo- 
ment about  the  Dauphin,  waiting  only  the 
signal  of  my  death  to  bend  the  knee  to  Louis 
XVI ! '' 

"  Sire !  I  beseech  you  banish  so  terrible  an 
idea!*'— 

*'  Nay  !  such  is  the  destiny  of  the  death-^bed 
of  kings.  Ah  !  had  I  nothing  worse  than  in- 
gratitude to  fear !— ButFrance, — France, — what 
is  to  be  the  destiny  of  my  poor  country  ? — ^What 
will  be  the  fate  of  my  unfortunate  grandson  ?  ** — 

*'  France,  sire,  has  bestowed  upon  you  the 
surname  of  the  '  Well^beloved.*  Long, — ^long 
may  you  live  to  justify  the  name,  and  may  the 
Dauphin  one  day  inherit  it !  '^ — 

'*  I  grow  weaker  and  weaker !  I  feel  that  my 
end  approaches/'  added  the  King,  mournfully. 
''Deaths  are  ominous.  D'*Armenti^res  and 
Chauvelin  fell  dead  before  me. — It  was  a 
warning  from  heaven  ! " 

"  Sire,  this  disease,  though  dangerous,  is  not 
incurable,**  said  Letori^re,  respectfully.  ''  The 
skill  of  your  Majesty's  physician—^*' 

"  Is  powerless/*  said  the  King.  *'  I  feel  it, 
and  therefore  regret  having  risked  your  young 
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life.  It  is  now  too  late !  Tour  generous  de- 
votion renders  all  regret  impossible.  But  tell 
me^  now  that  you  have  gained  yoiir  suit,  there  is 
sorely  no  further  obstacle  to  your  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Julie  ? — I  have  aigued  in  your 
favour  many  times  against  the  house  of  Savoy/' 
added  the  King,  affectionately.  "  1  had  to  inter- 
pose my  whole  authority  to  prevent  them  re- 
moving the  Princess  Julie  firom  the  convent  of 
Montmartre." 

'*  Ahy  sire  !  what  goodness !  ^ — exdumed  L^ 
tori^e.  ''  But  this  is  not  the  moment  to  trouble 
your  Majesty  with  my  poor  interests/' — 

''  Now,  or  never ! ''— fialtered  the  King ;  '^  for 
to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late ;  and  when  I  am 
goncy  the  Princess,  I  fear,  will  find  little  support 
from  my  grandson.  Should  God  grant  me  a 
few  days  more,  we  will  see  to  it.  I  shall  be 
glad,  my  chUd,  to  leave  you  as  happy  as  you 
deserve.^ 

The  disease  of  the  King  became  hourly  more 
virulent.  L^ri^  did  not  quit  him  a  moment ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  enlaige  upon  the  respectful 
and  tender  care  with  which  he  soothed  the 
dying  hours  of  the  indulgent  monarch,  who 
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grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  with  an  air  of  un- 
speakable gratitude.  All  hope  was  now  at  an 
end ;  and  Letoriere  watched  in  profound  grief 
the  dead  and  fixed  eye  of  the  sovereign,  who 
had  manifested  towards  him  the  kindness  of  a 

father. 

#  #  #  # 

Immediately  after  the  fatal  event, — the  death 
of  Louis  XV. — the  Marquis  de  L^tori^re  quitted 
Versailles ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  hastened 
to  the  convent  of  Montmartre,  to  inquire  after 
the  Princess  Julie.  He  was  already  indisposed 
with  shivering  fits,  as  if  attacked  by  an  ague ; 
but  he  attributed  his  illness  to  the  emotion  and 
excitement  of  the  afflicting  scene  he  had  just 
witnessed. 

Already  he  had  interrogated  Dominique  con- 
cerning the  Princess,  and  he  found  that  the 
prophecies  of  Louis  XV.  were  but  too  well 
authenticated. — An  officer  from  the  Prevotal 
Court  of  France  had  been  despatched  by  Louis 
XVL  to  the  convent,  forbidding  Mademoiselle 
de  Soissons  to  go  out,  or  to  receive  any 
visiter  unprovided  with  a  proper  authoriza- 
tion from  Madame  de  Soubise :  so  that  Domi- 
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mque  bad  not  been  able  to  fulfil  either  of  his 
commissions. 

Letori^re,  though  confident  of  the  finnness  of 
chanuster  of  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  was 
well  aware  of  the  alUpowerfal  iufloenoe  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  favour  enjoyed 
by  Madame  de  Soabise  at  the  new  court. 

While  plunged  in  these  reflections,  the  se« 
conds  of  the  Baron  d'Ugeon  presented  them- 
sdves.  It  was  a  cruel  trial  to  the  Marquis  to 
risk  his  life  in  a  duel,  before  he  had  even  seen 
the  Princess ;  but  he  had  already  asked  a  delay, 
and  could  not  exact  a  second  favour  at  the 
hands  of  his  adversary.  He  decided,  therefore, 
to  repair  on  the  morrow,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, behind  the  walls  of  the  Ferme  des 
Mathurins,  then  a  retired  spot. 

The  Marquis  had  thirty-six  hours  before  him  ; 
during  which  time  he  hoped  either  to  see  or 
forward  intelligence  to  the  Princess.  Dame 
Landry  was  despatched  to  the  convent,  dis- 
guised as  a  milliner,  with  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  ribbons,  laces,  cambric,  and  linen; 
and  a  handsome  bribe  soon  ingratiated  her  with 
the  porteress ; — the  sister,  won  over  by  her 
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gifts,  promised  to  admit  the  good  woman  into 
the  court,  at  the  usual  hour  of  recreation. 
Madeleine  on  inquiring  the  names  of  the 
more  distinguished  inmates  of  the  cloisters, 
found  that  the  Princess  was  simply  styled 
JuUe. 

"  Is  Martha,  the  old  nurse  of  the  Princess, 
still  with  her  ?  ^'  inquired  the  tailor's  wife. 

"To  be  sure  she  is!"  replied  the  sister. 
*'  You  vnW  see  her  immediately ;  for  she  gene- 
rally comes  down  about  this  hour  to  wait  upon 
her  mistress." 

"  I  have  strong  recommendations  to  Madame 
Martha,^^  said  the  pretended  milliner ;  '^  and 
perhaps,  with  her  protection,  I  might  sell  some 
of  these  pretty  things  to  the  Princess.  I  have 
a  piece  of  lace  that  would  not  disgrace  the  gown 
of  a  queen  !^' — And  she  showed  a  magnificent 
piece  of  Alen5on  point. — 

"Holy  Maria!  how  beautiful;  the  Arch- 
bishop does  not  wear  finer  lace  when  he  comes 
here  to  celebrate  mass." 

"  Ah  !  The  Princess  might  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  make  a  present  of  this  to  his  Holiness," 
observed  Martha. 
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**  Here  she  oomes,^  whispered  the  sister ; 
and  at  that  moment,  Martha  with  a  gloomy 
coontenance  made  her  appearance. 

*i  This  person,  who  is  a  milliner,  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  you,  Madame  Martha," 
said  the  sister. 

^  What  do  I  want  here  with  finery !  ** — cried 
Martha^  ungraciously* 

**  But,  madam,"  remonstrated  Madeleine, 
trying  to  obtain  her  attention  by  signs  of  intel- 
ligence, '^  I  was  assured  that  the  Princess  de- 
sired to  purchase  some  lace,  and '* 

*'  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  good  woman  !  '^  said 
the  nurse,  with  some  ill-humour;  *^and  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  hare  the  terrible  look  of  one  of 
those  hucksters,  who  take  particulary  good 
care  not  to  come  a  second  time  to  the  same 
house.'' 

''  I  entreat  you,  ma  am,  not  to  class  me  with 
those  wretches!"  cried  Madeleine,  making 
fresh  efforts  to  obtain  her  notice.  ^'  Ah  !  if  you 
only  knew  by  whom  I  was  recommended  to 
you !  "— 

"  And  by  whom,  pray  ?  " — 

*'The  Marquis  de  L^tori^."— 
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As  she  pronounced  the  name^  dame  Martha 
exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with  Madeleine. 
They  understood  each  other  in  a  moment. 
The  porteress  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of 
the  existence  of  the  Marquis.  Nevertheless, 
the  nurse,  to  avoid  suspicions,  continued  to 
maintain  her  sulky  tone  and  lopks. 

^'  You  may  look  elsewhere  for  dupes,  good 
woman,'*  said  she.  *^  I  do  not  even  know  the 
Marquis/* 

"  I  mean,  madam,  the  nephew  of  the  Abbe 
du  Vighan.*' 

"  The  nephew  of  the  good  Abbe  ? — Why 
could  you  not  say  so  at  first  ? — He  would  not 
recommend  any  one  that  was  not  strictly  honest. 
And  what  have  you  to  sell  ? " — 

'^  A  beautiful  piece  of  lace,  ma'am,''  said  Ma- 
deleine. "  It  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and 
the  Princess,  your  lady,  may  unroll  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other  to  ascertain  that  it  is  faultless." 

"I  will  show  it  to  her,  since  you  so  much 
desire  it.     Pray  have  you  nothing  else?  *' 

'^Nothing,  I  fear,  ma'am,  worthy  of  your 
noble  mistress." 

"Wait  here,  then,  and  I  will  return/*  said 
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Martha,  and  away  she  went  to  her  lorely 
charge.  CarefaSy  endosed  in  this  piece  of 
bee,  was  a  letter  from  the  Marquisy  inqniriiig 
eoncenung  the  possibility  of  an  interview. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  oTCijoyed  to  re- 
ceive this  new  proof  of  his  aflfection,  did  not 
hesitate  to  despatch  her  answer  by  the  same 
mode  of  conveyance.  She  assured  him  that, 
considering  herself  his  wife  before  God,  she 
was  decided  to  escape  from  tlie  convent,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  watchfulness  with  which  she 
was  snrrounded. 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  she  was 
entitled  to  perform  her  devotions  in  the  chapel 
connected  with  the  convent  by  a  snbterraneous 
vaalt  Part  of  the  Abbey  waUs  stood  in  the 
fields,  and  by  escalading  them  at  a  spot  pointed 
out  by  Julie,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  attain 
at  nightfall  the  door  which  led  to  the  passage. 
After  forcing  this  door,  access  was  gained  to 
the  chapel. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  informed  Leto- 
ri^e,  that  every  night,  at  one  o'dock,  she 
would  etpeet  him  there,  prepared  to  swear  to 
hin^  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  eternal  fidelity ;  and 
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to  form  plans  for  their  flight  to  England,  where 
they  might  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
incensed  family.  Having  written  this,  Julie 
placed  it  hastily  in  the  roll  of  lace,  which 
Martha  gave  back  to  Madeleine,  pretending 
that  it  was  not  to  her  taste. 

On  receiving  this  intimation  of  her  inten- 
tions, the  Marquis  despatched  Jerome  Sicard 
to  take  notes  of  the  localities.  —  The  walls 
were  high,  surrounded  with  a  dry  ditch,  but 
easily  scaled.  Unluckily,  the  preparations  in- 
dispensable for  such  an  enterprise,  did  not 
allow  him  to  attempt  it  before  the  following 
night. 

For  the  first  time,  Letoriere  stood  in  awe  of 
death ;  for  lo  !  his  duel  with  Baron  D'Ugeon 
was  to  precede  his  interview  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Soissons. 

The  Marquis  accordingly  passed  an  anxious 
night,  his  sleep  being  troubled  with  perplexing 
dreams.  On  awaking  next  morning,  he  was 
weak  and  dejected ;  and  it  now  seemed  to 
occur  to  his  imagination  that  he  might  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  devotion  to  the  king ! 
If,  however,  his  suppositions  were  well-formed. 
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his  disease  waited  the  morrow  to  develop 
itself;  and  though  in  a  state  of  considerable 
suffering,  the  Marquis^  in  spite  of  his  illness, 
determined,  firom  an  exaggerated  point  of 
honour,  to  meet  tlie  Baron  d'Ugeon. 

At  three,  they  met.  The  firiends  of  the 
Marquis,  peroeiying  from  his  countenance  the 
fever  and  weakness  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
proposed  to  the  Baron,  unknown  to  L^tori^re» 
to  postpone  the  duel.  But  a  harsh  and  insulting 
retort  firom  the  Baron  made  all  reconciliation 
impossible,  and  the  combat  commenced. 

Letori^  was  a  superior  swordsman,  and  his 
courage  needed  no  further  proof;  but  Hyt 
r^>id  progress  of  his  disorder  had  already 
weakened  him  so  considerably,  that  his  usual 
superiority  was  not  manifested*  He  reoeiyed  a 
wound  in  the  breast ;  and  being  carried  home, 
was  consigned  in  a  miserable  condition  to  &e 
attentions  of  his  fidthful  tutor  I— 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

That  nighty  when  eleven  o'clock  struck  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  the 
weather  was  stormy^  the  sky  heavy  and  clouded^ 
in  spite  of  the  brightness  of  the  moon  which 
pierced  from  time  to  time  through  the  black 
clouds,  rent  asunder  by  the  storminess  of  the 
wind. 

To  gain  the  chapel^  Mademoiselle  do  Soissons, 
on  leaving  her  apartment,  had  to  cross  in  an 
open  gallery ;  the  arches  of  which  opened  upon 
one  of  the  interior  courts  of  the  Abbey,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  erected  the  tomb  of 
the  charming  Comtesse  d'Egmont,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu. 
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The  Prinoesse  Julie  had  already  received  a 
eommtmication  from  the  Marquis  de  L^toriere, 
by  the  hands  of  Madeleine  Landry,  annoancing 
that  he  would  use  every  effort  to  find  his  way 
into  tiie  cloisters  on  that  very  night  It  was 
eleven  oMock  when  Julie,  overcome  by  terrible 
forebodings,  knelt  down  beside  the  tomb  to 
perform  her  devotions.  Every  moment,  she 
expected  the  Marquis  to  arrive.  Profound 
silence  reigned  in  that  solemn  and  sequestered 
spot,  interrupted  only  by  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  cloisters. 

In  spite  of  her  resolution,  and  the  noble 
views  which  influenced  her  whole  conduct, 
Princesse  Julie  regretted  having  appointed  the 
meeting  with  L^tori^re  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Abbey. — It  seemed  sacrilege  to  profane  so 
holy  a  place  by  a  love-meeting. — By  degrees, 
her  fears  deepened  into  the  most  depressing 
uneasiness.  A  lamp  burning  in  the  chapel,  cast 
a  doubtful  light  into  the  midst  of  the  obscurity ; 
when  Mademoiselle  de  Soissons,  kneeling  near 
the  door  communicating  with  the  subterraneous 
passage,  listened  attentively  in  that  direction. 
At  last,  she  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
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footsteps.  The  lock  was  soon  forced,  and  L^to- 
ri^re  appeared  before  the  Princess,  who,  though 
confidently  expecting  him,  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  dehght. 

"  Is  it  indeed  you  ! — What  joy !  what  tri- 
umph !  '^  cried  she,  with  wild  emotion ;  quickly 
adding, — "  But  let  us  hasten  into  the  gallery, 
this  spot  is  sacred  !'' — 

But  no  sooner  did  the  light  of  the  moon 
enable  the  Princess  to  contemplate  the  features 
of  Letori^re,  than  she  was  struck  by  their  pale- 
ness and  alteration.  The  Marquis  was  enve- 
loped in  a  cloak,  and  with  difficulty  dragged 
himself  along.  In  spite  of  his  wound  and 
increasing  indisposition,  in  spite  of  the  tears 
and  supplications  of  Dominique,  the  Marquis 
had  insisted  on  keeping  his  appointment ;  and 
supported  by  Jerome  Sicard,  had  managed  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  to  scale  the  Abbey  walls. 

"  It  is  sufficient  happiness,  sufficient  reward, 
dearest  Julie,  to  behold  you  again,''  said  he, 
with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

"  Soon,  very  soon,  we  shall  meet  to  part  no 
more,"  replied  the  Princess,  offering  him  her 
hand. 
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Just^  however^  as  the  Marquis  was  about  to 
accept  this  precious  pledge^  he  recoiled  with 
horror.  '^  No,  no/'  he  exclaimed,  folding  his 
hand  in  his  cloak.  "  I  cannot, — I  dare  not  V — 

Julie  contemplated  him  in  utter  amazement. 

*'  Foi|;iye  me,  my  beloved,''  said  he,  ^'  if  I 
appear  to  recede  thus  from  you  !  On  learning 
that  the  King  was  abandoned  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers, I  devoted  myself  to  his  last  moments. 
I  was  with  him  in  the  agonies  of  his  terrible 
death.'' 

*'  I  imderstand  you  only  too  well,"  fedtered 
the  Princess.  ^'  His  disease  was  contagious, 
and  your  devotion  will  cost  you  dear, — ^perhaps 
your  life,  and  our  whole  happiness.'^ — 

''No,  no,  Julie/'  cried  the  Marquis,  over- 
come by  her  tears, — ''no,  do  not  despair! 
We  have  still  hope,  still  happiness  in  store  for 
us.  Suffering  as  I  am,  I  determined  to  give 
you  no  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  hastened  to  tell 
you  in  person  that  I  had  gained  my  lawsuit, 
and  that  now  there  exists  no  further  obstacle 
to  our  happiness." 

"  None,  none,  but  death  .'''-—exclaimed  the 
Princess,  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 
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"  You  must  leave  me — you  are  about  to 
undergo  a  terrible  illness  ! — Almighty  Hea- 
ven ! — what  terrors  await  me, — how  shall  I  bear 
these  dreadful  hours  of  anxiety  I" 

"  Compose  yourself ! — Madeleine  Landry  shall 
give  you  daily  tidings  of  nie.  You  see  that  I 
am  not  seriously  ill,  since  I  had  the  strength  to 
come  hither  P^ 

"  I  cannot  live  in  such  uncertainty,"  faltered 
Julie.     "  This  very  night,  I  will  fly  with  you  \" 

"  Dearest  Julie,  it  is  impossible ! — Nothing  is 
prepared.  Wait  awhile.  Do  not,  dearest,  do 
not  endanger  our  future  happiness  by  precipita- 
tion." 

"  Forgive  my  firmness,"  replied  the  agitated 
Princess,  "  but  I  perceive  that  you  suffer 
dreadfully,  and  will  not  leave  you  in  such  a 
state.  It  is  impossible  !  I  have  energy, — I  have 
courage ! — What  you  have  done,  /  can.  Once 
escaped  from  this  place,  I  will  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sardinian  Ambas- 
sador. They  will  not  dare  to  invade  my  refuge 
with  the  representative  of  my  kinsman,  the  King 
of  Savoy.  There,  every  day,  every  hour,  I  shall 
obtain  tidings  of  you.^^ 
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**  Once  more,  dearest  Julie ! — ^believe  me,  it  is 
impossible,^  said  lAtonhre,  supporting  him* 
self  with  diflBcuIty  against  the  colamns  of  the 
tomb  of  Madame  d'Egmont. 

**  Do  yon  suppose  then,"  replied  Made* 
moiselle  de  Soissons,  ''that  I  can  have  followed 
you,  step  by  step,  during  five  years,  with  the 
affection  of  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  firiend, — ^that  I 
can  have  resisted  the  wishes  of  my  family, 
and  defied  the  opinion  of  the  world,  only  to 
abandon  you  at  last, — ^in  sickness — perhaps  in 
death, — and  in  deference  only  to  the  etiquettes 
of  our  heartless  society !  No,  no !  my  love  is 
too  pure,  too  sacred  to  submit  to  such  vain 
authority.** 

"  Julie,  dearest  Julie ! — pardon  me  !'*  mur- 
mured L^tori^,  sinking  on  the  steps  of  the 
tomb.    '*  I  have  not  told  you  all  !*' 

•'Oh  God!— he  faints— he  is  dying,"  fal- 
tered the  Princess,  kneeling  by  his  side. 

**  Peace,  dearest — peace  1  —  All  is  indeed 
over ! — I  would  fain  have  lived  for  your  sake  ! 
Let  me  at  least  enjoy  the  consolation  of  feeling 
the  lips  of  my  affianced  wife  sealed  upon  my 
dying  brow.*' 

m3 
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*'  Charles,  Charles ! — my  love,  my  husband/' 
exclaimed  the  Princess  almost  frantic,  and 
rainly  seeking  his  hand,  so  studiously  had  he 
managed  to  enfold  himself  in  his  cloak. 

"  I  told  you,  love,  that  the  Baron  d'Ugeon 
had  challenged  me/'  said  he,  in  a  feeble  voice  : 
^'as  the  relation  of  Madame  de  Soubise,  I 
was  forced  to  meet  him." 

"They  have  murdered  him!"  shrieked  the 
Princess. 

^^  No,  Julie — no,  my  beloved  !  It  was  in 
an  honourable  duel  I  received  the  wound,  the 
anguish  of  which  forewarns  me  that  I  am  about 
to  leave  you — ^leave  you  for  ever!  Farewell, 
dearest,  farewell !  Take  back  this  ring  (do  you 
remember  it  ?),  and  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  him 
who  was  all  your  own." 

"Talk  not  thus,''  cried  the  Princess,  in 
frantic  despair,  "Live,  live  to  bless  me! 
We  must  not  part  so  soon  !" 

Her  prayers,  however,  were  unavailing.  The 
decree  had  gone  forth. 

The  following  morning,  when  the  sisterhood 
of  Montmartre  entered  the  church  for  the 
celebration  of  the  first  mass,  they  found  the 
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Princess  with  wild  and  baggsrd  looks,  spesck- 
less  and  bereft  of  reason,  her  arms  enclasping 
the  corpse  of  a  stranger  extended  opon  the 
graye  of  Madame  D^Egmont,-— bathed  in 
blood,  as  if  the  victim  of  midnight  assasnna* 
tion*  / 

It  was  recognised  as  that  of  L^tori^re,  whose 
woonds  had  opened  in  his  exertions  to  reach 
that  forbidden  spot;  and  even  those  whose 
daty  it  was  to  denonnoe  the  sacrilege  of  his 
enterprise,  were  moved  to  tears  by  the  touch- 
ing beauty  of  his  countenance,  and  the  oveiw 
whelming  despair  of  her  whose  love  had  been 
his  ruling  influence  in  life  and  death. 

In  order  to  stifle  aU  publicity  in  an  affair  so 
injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  convent,  the 
body  was  interred  that  night  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  near  the  spot  where  it  was  found, 
and  a  plain  stone  erected  over  the  place. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soissons  did  not  long  sur- 
vive  her  cruel  bereavement.  In  pity  to  her 
untimely  fate,  she  was  laid  in  the  grave  beside 
her  affianced  lover;  and  contrary  to  all  con- 
ventual form  and  regulation,  the  sisterhood  of 
Montmartre  used  to  take  pride  and  pleasure 
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in  pointing  out  the  last  resting-place   of  the 
charming  Marquis. 

Thus,  even  from  the  grave,  Letoriere  might 
be  said  to  exercise  bis  powers  of  Fascina- 
tion, 

[The  foregoing  tale  is  founded  on  an  anecdote 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marechale  de  Creqtiy. 

— Ej>.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ons  morning  in  the  epring  of  last  season, 
somewhere  about  noon,  one  of  those  first-rate 
fine  gentlemen,  known  in  Paris  under  the  de» 
signation  of  a  /ton,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
CSaf<6  de  Paris,  in  a  costume  little  in  accordance 
with  the  hour  and  the  spot.  He  was  in  full 
evening  dress;  and  ordered  break£ut  in  the 
sort  of  hurry  that  savours  of  urgent  busir 
ness. 

'*  You  really  seem  as  if  you  had  something 
to  do,  Stemy!"said  one  of  his  friends.  ''What 
hare  you  on  your  hands  ? — ^A  duel  ?'' 
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"  A  wedding/*  replied  the  new  comer. 

**  A  wedding  ?  Whose— whose  ?'*— exclaimed 
several,  till  Sterny,  amused  by  their  gesticula- 
tions, hastened  to  reassure  them. 

"Nobody  likely  to  interest  any  of  you,*' 
said  he.  "  The  wedding  is  obscure  and  unim- 
portant.*' 

"  And  how  long  shall  you  be  getting 
through  it?"  demanded  one  of  the  more  cu- 
rious. 

"  I  can't  imagine.  But  I  shall  escape  from 
church  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

"  Are  you  obliged  then  to  be  there  V 

"Yes;  I  have  promised  to  be  brides- 
man.*' 

"  Bridesman  ?**  again  reiterated  the  chorus  of 
dandies. 

"  Yes !  bridesman,"  persisted  Sterny,  di- 
verted by  the  astonishment  depicted  in  their 
feces.  "  The  bridegroom  is  a  godson  of  my 
father,  who  has  addressed  a  charming  little 
epistle  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  conceives  me 
to  be  doing  him  unspeakable  honour.  Such  is 
the  long  and  short  of  the  business;  so  now 
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fimab  your  breakfasts  in  peace.    Oood  morn* 

ing.*' 

As  he  was  quitting  the  room,  one  of  his 
friends  exdaimed,/'  Where  does  the  affidr  come 
off?** 

''I  do  not  know.  We  are  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  the  bride  at  twelve,  in  the  Rue  St. 
Martin,  and  it  is  now  a  quarter  past.    Adieu  I^' 

Away  he  went ;  and  this  unimportant  event 
became  the  theme  of  a  long  discussion. 

**  The  old  Marquis  of  Stemy,''  sud  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  manufiacturer,  who  retained  a 
profound^respect  for  hereditary  traditions,  ''the 
old  marquis  has  still  the  rage  for  patronising 
peculiar  to  our  old  aristocracy.  Though  the 
affidr  in  which  Stemy  is  engaged  be  highly 
commendable,  in  spite  of  his  illustrious  name, 
he  does  not  understand  the  thing.  Instead  of 
bdng  good  and  affable  with  these  poor  people, 
he  win  most  likely  distress  them  by  his  hau- 
teur." 

^  No  matter !"  said  an  old  beau  of  forty, 
whose  title  to  lionhood  was  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. '^  I  dare  say  it  will  be  an  amusing 
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affair.    The  women  of  the  middle  class  are 
vastly  pretty  creatures/' 

"  Pretty  ?"  exclaimed  another^  an  obscure  in- 
dividual who  tried  to  bring  himself  into  notice 
as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  "  Pretty  ?  those 
plebeian  creatures  pretty  ?*' — 

*'  Ah !  gentlemen  \"  remonstrated  the  son  of 
the  manufacturer,  **  believe  me,  the  ancient  no- 
bility professed  a  high  esteem  for  the  middle 
classes/' 

^*  In  antediluvian  times,"  rejoined  the  man 
of  virtue,  ^^when  the  damsels  in  question 
affected  no  other  distinction  than  fulfilment 
of  their  pious  duties. — To  them  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  literature,  were 
a  forbidden  Paradise ;  and  they  were  taught  to 
regard  the  gay  frequenters  of  the  court  as  the 
Tempter  of  the  olden  time.  It  must  have  been 
amusing  enough  to  practice  upon  their  igno- 
rance, and  astonish  them  as  a  child  is  bewildered 
with  fairy  tales.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
can  understand  the  passion  of  Richelieu  for 
Madame  Michelin.  But  the  middle  classes  of 
to-day  are  ruined  by  a  faulty  education,  which 
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enoounges  their  impertarbftble  impertiimoe  in 
being  astonished  at  nothing.  Their  misses 
afiiect  to  murder  Steibdt's  sonatas^  and  pre- 
fer the  Postilion  de  Lonjumean  to  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer ; — bluestockings  who  stady  Ma« 
dame  Sand  and  devoor  Paul  de  Kock^  have 
their  portraits  painted  by  Dabufie^  colour 
lithographs,  and  to  crown  all,  hasard  opinions 
upon  political  economy  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ! — It  is  too  bad ;  and  I  perfectly  un* 
deratand  the  feelings  of  disgust  of  poor  Stemy. 
They  will  stare  at  him  as  at  some  wonderful 
beast ;  and  expect  him,  after  the  example  of 
some  smart  clerk  or  shopman  who  has  written 
an  ode  in  honour  of  the  marriage,  to  carve  the 
chickens,  sing  at  dessert,  dance  the  whole  night, 
and  aQ  in  the  hope  of  being  proclaimed  the 
most  charming  man  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin/' 

While  uttering  this  harangue,  the  lion  lit  a 
dgar,  seised  upon  three  chairs,  one  for  each  of 
his  1^,  and  stationed  himself  on  the  third  at 
perfect  ease  to  contemplate  the  moving  pano* 
rama  of  the  Boulevart. 

His  companions  were  similarly  occupied ; 
and  L6once  de  Stemy  was  for  a  time  forgotten. 
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Meanwhile  he  was  making  his  way  to  the  Rue 
St.  Martin.  He  had  no  particular  engagement 
that  day :  no  races  in  the  Champs  de  Mars^  or 
appointment  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;— 40  that 
it  was  not  at  the  expense  of  any  other  pleasure 
he  devoted  his  time  to  Prosper  Gobillon, 
his  father's  godson.  Conscious  that  he  should 
be  bored  wherever  he  went,  he  felt  that  he 
might  as  well  bore  himself  at  the  wedding  as 
elsewhere.  He  did  not  attach  the  least  import- 
ance to  his  visit,  and  entered  the  abode  of  Mon- 
sieur Laloine,  the  plumassier,  with  the  utmost 
sangfroid  and  indiflFerence. 

He  arrived  just  in  time.  He  was  the  last ; 
but,  though  aware  of  it,  offered  not  the  least 
apology.  The  bride  was  first  presented  to  him, 
then  the  relations ;  and  he  distinctly  saw  the 
young  people  nudging  each  other  every  time 
he  spoke  or  bowed.  Trying  in  vain  to  find 
some  man  in  whose  conversation  he  might  take 
refuge  from  their  curiosity,  he  retired  into  a 
corner,  while  the  £mily  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  departure  for  church,  when  suddenly 
a  young  girl  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing— 
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^  I  told  yoa  I  should  have  time  to  change 
my  dieas  before  yoor  fine  Marquis  made  his 
jq;>peannce  !" 

^  Elisa  V*  remonstrated  Monsieur  Laloine,  in 
a  aerere  tone,  while  the  others  were  lost  in 
confusion. 

Monsieur  Laloine's  lod(  sufficed  to  indicate 
to  his  daughter  the  impropriety  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty ;  and  she  blushed  to  a  d^ree 
which  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
had  not  suppoaed  poanble. 

^<  Forgiye  me^  papa !  I  did  not  know—  "  aaid 
she,  as  her  &ther  drew  nearer  to  Stemy. 

^'  My  daughter  is  only  sixteen.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis/'  aaid  he,  ^  and  ia  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world.** 

Stemy  turned  hia  eyea  upon  the  poor  child, 
and  thought  her  almost  an  angeL 

^'  Another  daughter  ?'^—- inquired  L^onoe  of 
the  plumaasier. 

''  My  youngest.  Monsieur  le  Marquis/' 

''May  I  beg  you  to  present  me  to  her?" 
again  demanded  the  dandy. 

*^  I  muat  not  do  her  ao  great  an  honour,"  re- 
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plied  Laloine.  ^'  She  is  scarcely  out  of  her 
leading-strings/' 

Stemy,  however,  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Never  had  he  seen  anything  more  charming 
than  this  lovely  girl.  While  her  mother  was 
reprimanding  her,  and  advising  her  to  be  more 
rational,  she  stole  a  glance  towards  the  fine 
gentleman  more  inquisitive  than  gratifying; 
and  by  her  evident  impatience  of  her  mother's 
lecture,  seemed  clearly  to  express — 

^^  I  was  sure  this  man  would  prove  a  spoil- 
sport !" 

They  now  took  their  departure  for  the 
raayor^s,  and  Leonce  had  the  honour  of  being 
placed  in  the  carriage  with  the  bride,  with 
Madame  Laloine  and  one  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  contract.  Luckily,  the  distance  was  not 
considerable,  for  all  four  were  greatly  embar- 
rassed ;  and  the  colleague  of  Leonce  found  no- 
thing better  to  say  to  the  Marquis,  by  way  of 
entering  into  conversation,  than — 

"  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  vote  upon  the  sugar 
question  ?" — 

Sterny,  who  was  not  in  the  chamber,  and 
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had  formed  no  opinkm  on  the  subjeoty  replied 
coldly^ 

^Sir,  I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  colonial 
interests.'^ 

**'  I  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
with  some  bitterness ;  **  the  progress  of  national 
mdnstry  seems  alarming.  The  truth  is,  the 
government  and  the  higher  classes  are  in  col* 
lusion  on  all  commercial  questions." 

And  he  pursued  his  argument  unanswered, 
tiU  they  arrived  at  their  destination, 

L6once,  meanwhile,  could  think  only  of 
the  beautiful  Elisa;  and  when  he  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage,  perceived  her  with 
her  beaming  face,  giving  her  arm  to  a  tall 
young  man,  who  was  one  of  the  brides- 
men. 

At  that  moment  she  was  requested  by  one 
of  her  young  companions  to  tarn  round  and 
arrange  some  part  of  her  head-dress;  while 
tiie  bridesman  stood  transfixed,  with  his  arm 
a*kimbo,  waiting  for  the  reinsertion  of  that  of 
Elisa. 

Just,  however,  as  she  had  completed  her 
task,  a  voice  summoned  the  young  man  to  the 
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head  of  the  party ;  and  as  he  moved  on^  Stemy 
was  left  in  his  place^  beside  Elisa ;  who,  after 
stretching  out  her  arm  to  adjust  her  friend's 
flowers,  took  hold  of  the  first  she  met,  which 
happened  to  be  that  of  the  gay  marquis. 

^^  Comei  come!''  said  she;  '*make  haste! 
we  are  losing  time/* 

On  discovering  her  mistake,  she  started;  and 
was  about  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  when 
Leonce  detained  her  with  a  smile. 

*•  Since  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  your  arm,"  said  he,  ^^  do 
not  recall  it" 

"  Pardon  me,**'  she  replied,  "  I  am  a  brides- 
maid, and  must  take  my  place  in  the  proces- 
sion.    Monsieur  Tirelot  would  feel  slighted." 

*'  And  who  is  Monsieur  Tirelot  ?" 

"The  bridesman.  I  belong  to  him  by 
right" 

"  I  shall  dispute  that  right  by  force  of  arms !" 
replied  the  marquis,  attaching  no  importance  to 
the  expression. 

"Sooner  than  that,  sir,"  cried  Elisa,  "re- 
main with  me,  and  I  ^sdll  take  the  mistake  upon 
myself.^ 


S9 
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The  agitation  with  whidi  At  pranonnced 
these  words  convinoed  L^noe  that  Eilisa  was 
prepared  to  see  him  rush  into  a  dael  on  her 
account,  and  was  prepared  to  kill  the  brides- 
man on  the  spot)  bad  he  ntteied  a  word  of  ro- 
monstrance. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  was  entering  the  moni- 
dpal  office.  L^noe  and  Elisa  went  in  last ; 
and  die  young  lady  hastened  to  make  her  ex- 
planations. 

'^  Monsiemr  Tirdot  left  me  standing  on  the 
pavementy"  said  she,  '^and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  marquis  I  should  have  been  left 
alone." 

The  mayor  was  not  arrived,  and  for  want  of 
better  employment  L^nce  seated  himself  by 
Elisa;  but  as  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
say,  his  presence  was  rather  embarrassing 
than  otherwise. 

At  last  he  observed  with  a  smile,  *'  Many 
a  young  lady^s  heart  will  beat  to-day,  I  sus- 
pect" 

Elisa  made  no  reply. 

^*  It  is  an  interesting  day  for  your  family/^ 

VOL.  I.  N 
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■ 

She  was  still  silent. 

"it  will  not  be  long  before  you — " 

**  How  long  the  mayor  is  keeping  us  ! — ^'  in- 
terrupted Elisa,  in  some  confusion. 

Leonce  saw  that  he  had  made  no  impression. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  sit  admiring  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  her  line  of  profile,  and  grace- 
ful swan-like  throat  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  the  freshness  of  so  pure  a  nature  more 
acceptable  than  the  perfumed  refinements  of  a 
woman  of  fashion. 

"  You  speak  somewhat  lightly  of  so  grave  a 
magistrate/'  said  he,  trying  to  renew  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Who  ? — the  mayor  ? — Is  ■  he  a  magis- 
trate V' 

"  Certainly.  It  is  he  who  really  marries 
your  sister.  The  religious  ceremony  is  a  mere 
formality,"  said  he,  eager  to  hear  whether  her 
opinions  were  in  accordance  with  the  beauty  of 
her  person. 

By  an  instinctive  impulse,  she  moved  further 
from  his  side,  as  she  replied — 

"  I  know,  sir,  there  are  some  who  think  thus ; 
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but  /  would  never  engage  myself  to  a  man 
vho  did  not  hold  that  the  vow  oonld  not  be 
solemnized  unless  in  the  house  of  God/' 

^A  little  bigot !''— thought  Leonce.  ^'I 
must  try  some  other  line  P' — 

'^Whoever  is  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  your 
hand  will  be  content  to  observe  all  your  whims 
and  fancies/'  said  he. 

^  I  hope  so/'  replied  Elisa,  gaily. 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  are  prepared  to  be  a  des- 
pot.*' 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  V*  cried  she  earnestly. 

^  Ton  are  to  blame,^  replied  Leonce,  humour- 
ing her  gaiety. 

^No  matter  to  you  at  all  events/'  said 
she.    ''  You  can  never  be  the  victim  of  mv 

m 

despotism." 

^That  does  not  prevent  my  pitying  your 
future  victim^''  replied  L^noe,  laughing. 

**  Perhaps  he  wiU  not  in  his  turn,  think  him- 
self in  need  of  your  compassion.^ 

'^  Has  he  already  told  you  so  2" 

**  No ; — ^but  I  am  sure  of  it** 

**  He  loves  you  then  ?** — 

N  2 
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"  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?^'  said  Elisa^  in 
utter  surprise. 

'^  Of  this  future  husband^of  yours, — this  slave 
— who,  you  say,  will  be  enchanted  to  wear  his 
chains." 

"  I  know  not  to  whom  you  allude.** 

"  You  said  just  now  you  were  sure  of  his 
compliance.** 

"  I  meant,"  said  Elisa,  '^  that  I  was  sure  we 
should  love  each  other,  because  my  father 
would  only  give  me  to  a  worthy  man.  T  feel 
certain  of  being  happy.*' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  that  L6once  had  perfect  faith  in 
her  good  intentions. 

"  You  are  right !  He  will  be  satisfied  to 
become  your  slave.**' 

"  Hush,  hush !''  interrupted  Elisa,  rising, 
**  here  is  your  magistrate  !** 

The  mayor  was  entering  the  office,  and  the 
ceremony  instantly  began. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  mayor  having  recited  to  the  young 
couple  the  articles  recommending  them  to  live 
in  peace  and  matrimonial  duty,  they  made  the 
usual  declarations  of  assent ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  private  office,  for  the  purpose  of  signing 
their  mutual  engagement. 

To  sign  a  register  appears  an  easy  matter ; 
yet  it  gave  rise  to  a  trifling  incident  in  which 
Leonce  appeared  to  Elisa  in  a  far  from  favour- 
able light. 

When  the  bride  and  bridegroojn  had  signed 
their  names,  it  became  the  turn  of  the  wit- 
nesses.   Leonce  did  as  the  others ;  and  great 
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was  his  surprise  when  he  handed  the  pen  to  the 
person  who  was  to  follow^  to   observe  Elisa 
shaking  her  head  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction. 
Was  it  because  he  had  signed  himself  Marquis 
de  Stemy  ?   Yet  the  omission  of  his  title  might 
have  appeared  ungracious  towards  Prosper  Go- 
billon^   who  was  especially  proud  to  have  a 
marquis  figure  at  his  wedding.     Had  he  signed 
out  of  his  turn^  or  taken  a  place  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled  ? — Stemy  remained  uncertain. 
He  who  piqued  himself  with  always  knowing 
his  place^  seemed  to  have  called  down  the  cen- 
sures of  a  little  shop-girl.    Though  he  knew 
not  why,  he  felt  perplexed  and  diverted ;  and 
determined  to  fathom  the  mystery,  remained 
near  the  bureau,  looking  now  at  Elisa,  now  at 
the  others  who  signed  after  him.    All  appeared 
to  do  as  he  had  done,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
the  young  lady,  who  made  him  sensible  in  a 
moment  of  his  delinquency ;  for  when  the  clerk 
presented  her  the  pen,  she  stopped  to  observe, 
half  laughing, 

'^  Excuse  me  a  moment,  I  have  not  taken  off 
my  glove." 

The  glove  having  been  duly  removed,  she 
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wrote  her  name  with  the  whitest  and  most 
delicate  hand  in  the  wodd.  Leonoe  now  per- 
orived  that  he  had  signed  with  hts  glove  on. 
He  was  wrong.  ^'  Sign  a  marriage  eontnct  with 
your  gloye  on  ?  Do  people  raise  their  hand  in 
a  oonrt  of  justice  with  their  glore  on  ?"  L6onoe 
admitted  his  fimlt. 

^The  girl  has  a  nicer  sense  of  perception  than 
I  should  have  expected,^  said  he  to  himseli 
**  To  be  sure,  glove  or  no  glove  signifies  little 
to  die  sanctity  of  an  oath.  Nevertbess,  there 
seems  moro  sincerity  in  the  naked  hand,  raised 
before  Ood^  or  affixing  a  name  in  attestation. 
It  is  one  of  those  instinctive  feelings  better  felt 
than  explained.^ 

L6onoe  continued  to  ponder  on  the  question 
till  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning.  Mon- 
sieur 'Hreloty  first  bridesman  and  consequently 
gnmd  master  of  the  ceremonies,  ordered  up  the 
carriages,  when  L^once  thought  proper  to  re- 
offer  bis  arm  to  Elisa.  She  accepted  it  with 
seeming  indifference,  forgetting  she  had  omitted 
to  put  on  her  glove ;  while]  L6once  walked  by 
her  side,  his  eyes  fixed  upoo  the  lovely  band 
which  was  softly  resting  on  his  arm. 
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At  first,  Elisa  appeared  to  him  only  a  young 
and  blooming  girl.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
find  her  rich  in  those  details  of  natural 
beauty  so  often  wanting  in  the  great  world, 
where  to  be  pale,  thin,  and  withered,  is  ac- 
counted a  distinction.  That  soft,  taper  hand 
appeared  to  him  the  fairest  thing  in  nature,  till 
he  suddenly  perceived  a  ring  upon  the  fourth 
finger,  on  which  there  was  engraven  some  almost 
imperceptible  characters.  Leonce  was  eager  to 
decipher  the  inscription ;  and  so  intent  was  he  in 
his  purpose,  that  he  did  not  perceive  how  rapidly 
the  party  were  getting  into  the  carriages.  Elisa 
was  not  so  deeply  engrossed;  for  the  pretty 
fingers  so  ardently  admired  by  Leonce,  ended 
by  unconsciously  beating  a  tune  upon  his  arm. 
Their  eyes  met  at  the  moment;  and  Sterny,  on 
seeing  her  smile,  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  a  musician  then  ?" 

"  How  did  you  make  the  discovery  V*  retorted 
Elisa,  with  an  almost  scornful  air. 

'*  You  have  just  executed  a  charming  waltz 
upon  my  arm." 

EUsa  blushed,  and  in  some  embarrassment 
withdrew  her  arm. 
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^  Pardon  me,  sir,**  said  she,  '^  I  see  I  hare 
forgotten  to  put  on  my  glove." 

**  like  me,  who  forgot  to  take  off  mine  !*'  he 
replied,  with  a  gentle  smile.  ^*  We  are  all  liable, 
you  see,  to  mistakes." 

Qisa  had  no  leisure  to  answer.  The  steps 
of  the  carriage  were  let  down,  and  she  tripped 
up  them  so  lightly,  that  L^nce  had  scarcely 
time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  graceful  diminitive 
foot  and  slender  ankle. 

Stemy  was  about  to  enter  in  his  turn,  but 
hesitated.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  Elisa 
had  got  into  his  own  carriage  !— 

*'  Shut  the  door,  and  f<^ow  the  other  car* 
riages!"  said  he  to  his  footman,  and  imm^ 
diately  took  his  place  in  that  of  Madame  La* 
loine. 

'*  Well !''  said  the  good  lady,  ^'  and  what  have 
you  done  with  Elisa?'' — 

^*  I  put  her  into  the  carriage,^  was  the  Mar- 
quis's reply. 

**  With  whom  7" — asked  the  prudent  mother, 
in  some  surprise. 

'^  She  was  quite  alone,  madam*  She  got  into 
my  carri^e  without  knowing  it/' 

R  3 
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"  Giddy  girl !''  cried  Madame  Laloine.  ''  I 
really  do  not  know  what  is  come  to  her  since 
morning !" 

"  As  it  was  a  chariot,"  said  Leonce,  **  and  as 
there  are  but  two  places,  I  did  not  enter/' 

"  How  dull  she  will  be  all  alone,  poor  child  !'* 
said  Madame  Laloine,  less  skilled  than  the 
Marquis  in  the  etiquettes  of  life. 

Leonce  suspected  that  she  would  not ;  but 
he  said  nothing.  Meanwhile,  astonished  at 
finding  herself  alone,  Elisa  gradually  recovered 
from  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  atten- 
tions of  Leonce ;  and  replying  to  her  own  re- 
flections, as  to  his  observations,  shook  her  head 
with  a  smile. 

She  amused  herself  by  examining  the  splen- 
did linings  of  the  chariot,  the  motion  of  which 
was  so  soft  and  agreeable ;  moved  from  cushion 
to  cushion  to  try  their  flexibility,  admired  the 
thickness  of  the  glass,  and  was  irresistibly 
charmed  by  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  splen- 
dour. She  recalled  to  mind  that  such  were  the 
equipages  in  which  she  had  so  often  admired 
the  lovely  ladies  in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  and 
without  conceiving  for  a  moment  that  she  might 
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have  o&e  as  well  as  thej,  began  to  imitate 
tiieir  graceful  aira.  The  lieedksa  duld  redined 
as  she  had  seen  them  do^  in  the  corner  of  their 
onrri^es,  ptessing  with  her  glowing  cheek  and 
dauling  shoulders  the  laxuriotts  silk  lining; 
yielding  to  the  moyements  of  the  carriage,  and 
peeping  consdously  at  the  modest  pedestrians 
who  stood  still  to  stare  at  so  hit  a  creature* 
On  perceiying  an  acquaintance  in  the  distance, 
she  smilii^y  bit  her  under  lip,  while  slightly 
indining  her  head.  Next  moment,  she  fancied 
herself  called  upon  to  acknowledge  a  more  in- 
timate bow — and  it  happened  that  the  intimate 
friend  who  returned  the  salutation,  was  no  other 
than  Leonce  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  her 
mind's  eye ! — ^Who  else  could  it  be,  mounted 
on  a  superb  English  horse,  and  riding  with  such 
exquisite  grace  ? — It  could  not  possibly  be  Mon* 
sieuT  Tirelot,  whom  she  had  seen  dismounted 
by  a  donkey  at  Montmorency !  No !  It  must 
be  to  the  Marquis  de  Stemy  she  was  to  address 
her  graceful  and  winning  smUes  ! 

Just  as  she  was  indulging  in  these  vagaries 
of  the  imagination^  the  carriage  stopped  sud- 
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denly^  and  she  found  the  real  hand  of  the  real 
Leonce  extended  to  assist  her. 

Trembling  at  being  surprised  in  the  midst  of 
her  fairy  dream^  like  a  child  convicted  of  as- 
suming a  place  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  she 
was  still  further  startled  by  the  inquiry  of 
Leonce,  as  he  handed  her  out, 

*^  To  whom  were  you  bowing  so  graciously 
just  as  the  carriage  stopped  1" 

Heartily  ashamed  of  her  folly,  she  entered 
the  church  dispirited  and  sad;  and  Leonce 
remarked  that  she  seemed  to  take  little  interest 
in  the  ceremony  to  which  she  had  attached  such 
importance^  She  neither  attended  to  the  bride, 
noticed  the  awkward  demeanour  of  the  bride- 
groom, nor  even  the  passing  of  the  ring  upon 
the  second  joint  of  the  finger  in  exaction  of 
matrimonial  obedience.  Nevertheless,  Elisa 
prayed  secretly  but  sincerely  for  the  welfare  of 
her  sister.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
she  was  suffering  from  some  inward  affliction 
or  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  some 
secret  error,  so  grave  was  her  countenance.  If 
such  were  the  case,  her  prayer  was  granted,  for 
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she  arose  calm  and  tranqtullised ;  and  as  they 
passed  into  the  vestryi  tamed  towards  Stemy, 
who  still  watched  her  closely^  and  advancing 
towards  him,  quietly  took  his  arm,  saying  in  a 
gentle  and  altered  tone, 

*'  All  this,  sir,  mnst  appear  very  tedious  to  a 
stranger  like  yourself.^ 

"Tedious?"  reiterated  Lionce.  "You  can- 
not really  believe  if 

"  It  must  at  least  interfere  with  your  amuse- 
ments and  occupations.  But  you  will  soon  be 
at  liberty.'' 

Till  then,  Stemy  had  resisted  the  solicitations 
of  Prosper  Oobillon  and  Monsieur  Laloine,  to 
remain  after  the  ceremony,^  and  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  day.  Even  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  Elisa  had  not  decided  him  to  brave 
the  vulgar  inmpidity  of  a  shopkeeper's  wed- 
ding. 

But  now,  he  reflected  that  it  was  the  only 
opportunity  he  should  have  of  contemplating 
for  two  or  three  hours  the  charms  of  his  new 
and  fascinating  acquaintance. 

''  I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  dismiss  me  so 
hastily,"  said  he,  "after  Prosper 's  hospitable 
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invitation  ?  If  you  find  my  company  a  bore,  it 
is  your  brother-in-law  whom  you  must  scold 
for  having  included  me  in  the  party/' 

Ashamed  to  have  incurred  this  gracious  re- 
proof, Elisa  could  not  utter  a  word ;  but  on 
their  arrival  in  the  vestry,  she  quitted  the  arm 
of  Leonce  and  joined  her  young  companions. 
To  listen  to  their  idle  gossip  at  such  a  moment 
was,  however,  out  of  the  question ;  and  while 
still  absorbed  in  her  reflections,  she  was 
startled  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
who  bad  her  look  at  the  Marquis  de  Stemy, 
Leonce  was  in  the  act  of  signing. 

"This  time  he  has  taken  off  his  glove,"' 
added  the  young  lady,  as  if  to  compliment  Elisa 
on  the  triumph  she  had  achieved  over  so  fine  a 
gentleman. 

Overhearing  the  exclamation,  Leonce  directed 
his  eyes  towards  Elisa,  and  saw  that  she  was 
strangely  agitated. 

A  womanly  instinct  apprized  her  that  an 
intimacy  not  strictly  right  was  beginning  be- 
tween her  and  the  Marquis;  and  when  it 
became  her  turn  to  sign,  her  eyes  overflowed 
with  tears,  and  her  hand  trembled  so  mani- 


featly^  that  ber  mother  iDquired  the  cause  of 
her  emotkm. 

'^Nothing,  nothing !"  she  replied;  then,  as  if 
to  tranqoillise  her  mother's  alarm,  <^take  me 
with  you,  mamma,''  said  she,  with  the  timidity 
of  a  child  who  implores  protection.  **  I  would 
rather  return  home  withyoti/^ 

^My  poor  child,  oompose  yonrself— your 
sister  will  be  very  happy,^  said  her  mother, 
leading  her  into  a  comer  of  the  vestry  to  sooth 
and  careas  her,  while  the  elderly  people  of  the 
party  smiled,  and  the  young  people  wondered 
to  see  her  so  unusually  nervous. 

Leonce,  meanwhile,  conscious  of  being  the 
cause  of  her  agitation,  had  already  made  up  his 
mmd  to  rejoin  the  party  for  the  wedding-dinner 
and  the  ball  that  was  to  follow. 

The  signatures  were  now  complete;  and 
when  Stemy  got  into  his  carriage,  his  coach- 
man, ashamed  of  the  vulgar  company  in  which 
his  master  had  chosen  to  demean  himself, 
whipped  his  spirited  horses  to  the  danger  of 
the  humbler  vehicles^  and  he  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Elisa  gave  a  deep  sigh.    Nevertheless,  seated 
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in  the  carriage  beside  her  mother^  she  felt  at 
her  ease  for  the  first  time  since  morning;  and 
tried  to  interest  herself  in  the  inquiries  of  her 
companions  concerning  the  ball-dress  she  was 
to  wear  at  night.  When  lo  I  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought^  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  neck. 

"  It  is  gone  !  I  have  lost  my  gold  heart  I" 
she  exclaimed.  '^Yet  I  certainly  had  it  on 
when  I  left  home.*" 

"  Perhaps  it  fell  off  at  the  mayory  ?  Per- 
haps you  lost  it  in  the  carriage  ?^'— suggested  her 
companions. 

"I  hope  not,"  cried  EUsa.  "Conceive  if  I 
should  have  left  it  in  Monsieur  de  Sterny's 
carriage  !'* 

"And  why  not,  my  dear?'^  cried  her  mo- 
ther. "  In  that  case,  he  will  bring  it  back  to 
you." 

"  Is  he  to  return  then  V^ — asked  Elisa  in  utter 
surprise. 

"  So  he  promised  your  brother-in-law.^' 

Elisa  made  no  reply,  but  became  sad  and 
silent;  perhaps,  because  beginning  to  fear  that 
her  ball-dress  was  less  becoming  than  she  could 
wish.     She  was  at  an  age,  however,  not  to  per- 
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•erere  long  in  the  same  mood;  and  scarcely 
had  she  entered  the  hoose^  when  she  threw 
aside  her  groundless  alarm. 

^  No,  no/'  cried  she  to  herself;  **  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  be  out  of  sorts  on  snch  a  day 
as  this  !^  And  she  resolved  to  amuse  herself  in 
the  company  of  the  fine  Marqtus,  as  with  any 
other  yonng  man  of  her  acquaintance. 

Meanwhile,  no  sooner  was  Lfonce  alone, 
than  he  hesitated  about  returning  to  the  party. 
However  &YOurable  his  opinion  of  himself,  he 
saw  that  a  day  spent  with  such  people  was  a 
day  lost  to  him ;  and  that  it  could  bring  no 
morrow.  What  had  he  to  do  in  the  company 
of  these  shopkeepers  ?  How  would  they  receive 
him  ?  The  whole  project  was  absurd ;  and  the 
best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  write  an  excuse, 
and  dine  quietly  at  six  o'clock  at  the  Caf^  de 
Paris,  instead  of  going  to  the  wedding-feast  at 
the  Cadran-Bleu. 

Just  however  as  his  inclinations  gave  way  to 
these  judicious  reflections  he  descried  upon  the 
cushion  a  small  gold  locket,  attached  to  a  deli* 
cately  woven  hair  chain,  upon  which  was  en* 
graved  the  same  device  as  upon  the  ring  of 
Elisa^  *'  Bear,  and  forbear !" 
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Leonce  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  at  the 
appropriate  exhortation ;  and  with  no  very  good 
designs  towards  the  lovely  owner  of  the  golden 
heart,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return)  to  the 
wedding  dinner. 

On  his  return  home^  he  found  several  of  his 
dandy  friends  warmly  discussing  the  unconstitu- 
tional admission  of  the  government  stud  to  the 
races  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  His  arrival  put 
an  end  to  the  argument 

"Well,  how  stands  our  bet? — ^''exclaimed 
his  fat  friend  Lingot,  from  amid  the  folds  of 
his  enormous  cravat. 

"  I  have  lost  I"  replied  the  virtuoso. 

"  How  the  deuce/*  said  Marinet,  the  manu- 
facturer's son,  "  could  you  bet  against  a  fellow 
who  converts  everything  he  touches  into 
gold  ?"— 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  demanded 

Stemy,  puzzled  by  their  exclamations. 

"That  we  are  to  dine  at  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale,  and  that  Aymar  de  Rabut  is  to  frank 

us. 

'^  There  has  been  a  bet  then  V* — said  Leonce, 

pricking  his  ears  Uke  a  war*horse  at  the  sound 

of  the  trumpet. 
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Eren  lo/^  replied  Aymar.  ^I  was  fool 
enough  to  maintain  that  however  bored  at  the 
weddings  you  would  be  persuaded  to  remain  for 
the  dinner  and  balL" 

**  Go  and  order  yoor  dinner  then,  and  let  it 
be  a  first-rate  one,  for  it  is  Ldngot  who  pays  V* — 

^Lingot?''  exclaimed  all  present.  ''How 
so?*— 

^^  Because  Aymar  has  won  his  wager, — I  do 
return  to  the  dinner  and  balL*' 

And  at  six  o'clock  accordingly,  in  full  evening 
dress,  the  Marquis  de  Stemy  entered  the  re* 
itauraunt  of  the  Cadran  Bleu. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LovB  is  the  lay  figure  of  the  novelist.  One 
may  attire  it  in  whatever  drapery  or  costume 
one  thinks  proper,  without  much  regard  to 
fidelity  or  truth.  How  can  there  be  truth,  how 
can  there  be  fidelity,  in  treating  of  a  passion  so 
wayward,  so  incomprehensible  ? — a  passion  that 
often  starts  into  existence,  like  light  out  of 
chaos,  at  first  sight  of  an  object  utterly  un- 
known ;  but  which,  in  some  minds,  is  born  of  a 
tiny  spark,  and  nursed  by  slow  degrees  into  an 
overwhelming  flame  ?— 

Instead,  however,  of  subtilising  on  mysteries 
which  for  so  many  ages  have  been  prosed  upon 
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to  80  little  purpose^  let  us  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Leonce  into  the  Cadran  Bleu. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  no  one  was  ar« 
rived  but  the  bridegroom  and  Monsieur  La« 
loine^  who  were  superintending  the  preliminary 
arrangements  of  the  evening. 

Entreating  that  he  might  be  no  restraint 
upon  them,  L^noe  remained  alone  in  the  room 
neit  to  the  grand  saloon,  while  the  father  and 
son-in-law  proceeded  to  inspect  the  ball-room. 
Tes !  the  Marquis  de  Stemy,  belonging  to  an 
order  of  dandies  who  invariably  arrive  in  the 
second  course,  had  actually  made  his  appear- 
ance an  hour  before  the  time,  like  a  clerk 
or  a  man  of  letters  dining  with  a  lord !  Nor 
could  he  find  any  better  employment  while 
waiting  for  the  other  guests,  than  to  go  round 
the  table  examining  the  cards  affixed  to  the 
different  seats,  to  ascertain  where  he  should  be 
placed.  Perceiving  that  he  was  to  sit  between 
Madame  Laloine  and  a  lady  unknown,  he 
proceeded  to  exchange  his  card  with  that 
of  M.  Tlreloty^-thus  placing  himself  next  to 
Elisa! — ^Trembling  lest  he  should  be  de- 
tected in  the  substitution,   like  a  child  who 
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dips  his  finger  into  a  dish,  the  dandy  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  turned  towards  an  old  print  the 
moment  the  waiter  entered  the  room ;  and  on 
his  departure  completed  the  nefarious  ma- 
noeuvre, which  he  would  have  pronounced  more 
than  puerile  had  he  heard  it  recounted  of 
another.  Nevertheless  he  succeeded,  though 
not  without  further  anxieties. 

On  returning  to  the  room,  Monsieur  Laloine 
proceeded  to  examine  the  cards,  when  Leonce 
had  no  resource  but  to  commence  an  eager 
conversation  with  him  about  ostrich  and  mara- 
bout feathers.  Then  came  Prosper;  and  Le- 
once was  forced  to  engage  in  a  thousand  vulgar 
jests  upon  matrimony  and  the  married,  to 
engage  his  attention.  He  asked  a  pinch  of 
snuff  from  the  father-in-law,  and  made  him 
despatch  Prosper  to  hand  the  ladies  from  the 
carriages  which  were  now  arriving. 

In  shotft,  the  poor  Marquis  is  driven  to  all 
the  extremities  that  might  have  been  appro- 
priate in  any  of  the  shopkeepers  about  to 
figure  at  the  feast,  in  order  to  compass  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  sitting  beside  Elisa  ! 

But  success  is  said  to  justify  the  worst  of 
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actions— even  those  which  are  absurd.  L^once 
was  eridently  in  the  right,  for  he  succeeded. 
The  guests  aniyed  full  of  salutations  and 
gossip.  Dinner  was  ordered  by  Gobillon,  while 
Monsieur  Laloine  remained  to  do  the  honours, 
and  the  Marquis  in  the  interim  placed  himself 
in  the  doorway  between  the  saloon  and  the 
dining-room,  wondering  whether  Elisa  would 
pass  him  by ;  for  on  her  arrival  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister,  Madame  Laloine  having  gra- 
donsly  expressed  her  surprise  at  seeing  him 
so  early,  Stemy  adroitly  replied  by  an  excla- 
mation, half  addressed  to  Elisa,-—''  One  fault 
in  a  day  is  enough/' — 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  joy,  Elisa  felt  the 
reproach,  and  retired  hurt  into  the  comer. 
Monsieur  De  Stemy  seemed  fated  to  mar  her 
pleasure  for  the  day ! — 

An  amusing  scene  arose  when  they  were  about 
to  sit  down  to  table.  L^once,  who  knew  his 
place,  proceeded  to  it  at  once,  while  Elisa 
sought  hers  on  the  other  side. 

^*  Lower  down,''  said  Prosper, pointing  to  the 
seat  next  to  L6once. 

Prosper   exchanged    looks    with    Monsieur 
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Laloine^  who  saw  that  there  was  a  mistake, 
which  he  attributed  to  his  son-in-law. 

On  the  other  hand,  Madame  Laloine,  who 
reckoned  upon  being  next  to  the  Marquis,  cast 
her  eyes  upon  Monsieur  Tirelot  with  a  look  of 
astonishment;  while  he,  proud  of  this  acci- 
dental distinction,  installed  himself  at  once 
in  the  place  of  honour  pointed  out  by  his 
card. 

Elisa  now  advanced  timidly  to  her  place 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  having  observed  the 
interchange  of  significant  looks. 

As  to  Leonce,  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ceiling,  so  that  he  saw  nothing.  He  was  an 
absolute  stranger  to  all  that  was  going  on,  till 
Monsieur  Laloine  suddenly  called  out  to 
Elisa^ 

*^  Take  your  place,  my  dear, — you  are  keep- 
ing every  one  standing." 

The  authority  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  announced  resignation  to  the  blunders 
of  Gobillon.  Leonce  trusted  that,  in  the  se- 
quel, all  would  be  attributed  to  a  mistake. 

On  taking  her  seat,  Elisa  bowed  to  Leonce 
so  coldly,  that  he   saw  immediately   she  had 
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discovered  her  brother-in-law  was  not  the 
guilty  person.  At  his  first  qnestioni  Lfonce 
perceived  her  determination  to  reply  only  in 
monosyllables.  Bat  he  had  still  two  hours 
before  him,  and  she  might  be  persuaded  to 
change  her  resolution. 

He  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  allow  her  to 
recover  herself  and  regain  her  self-possession, 
and  consequently  left  her  to  her  meditations ; 
bestowing  all  his  attention  on  a  portly  gen- 
tleman seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  yoang 
lady^  who  was  no  other  than  the  respectable 
draper,  so  vehement  upon  the  sugar  question  in 
the  morning ;  an  argument  which  Stemy  now 
intrepidly  resumed,  either  by  leaning  forward 
or  in  the  rear  of  the  young  lady,  so  that  she 
heard  every  syllable.  The  eloquence  of  the 
Marquis  would  have  exterminated  a  deputy  ! 

At  length,  Elisa  b^;an  to  betray  her  impa- 
tience by  gestures  too  significant  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  Stemy  had  no  mercy,  persevering 
in  his  dispute  with  the  ht  draper,  till  Monsieur 
Laloine  thought  proper  to  interfere. 

*'  Of  what  are  you  talking,  gentlemen  ?*'  said 
he. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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'^  Of  colonial  produce,  and  beet-root  su- 
gar, papa  \"  said  Elisa,  almost  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  And  Laloine  was  rejoiced  to  find 
the  subject  under  discussion  of  so  grave  a  na- 
ture. 

Stemy,  however,  profited  by  the  occa- 
sion to  address  his  antagonist  in  an  altered 
tone: 

"  I  fear,  sir,''  said  he,  **  this  interesting  topic 
cannot  be  very  acceptable  to  this  young  lady. 
Let  us  resume  the  subject  later  in  the  even- 
ing. 

*'  Most  willingly,"  replied  the  draper,  per- 
ceiving that  the  first  course  was  ended  without 
his  having  touched  anything. 

Elisa,  however,  remained  silent,  while  the 
draper  observed, 

"  Your  mother  was  right,  mademoiselle,  in 
asserting,  this  evening,  that  nowadays  men  are 
less  gallant  than  formerly.  I  blush  to  think 
that  we  have  been  talking  of  nothing  but  mo- 
lasses in  the  presence  of  so  pretty  a  young  lady. 
I,  however,  have  daughters  of  your  age.  It  is 
only  this  young  gentleman  who  is  qualified  to 
make  himself  more  agreeable.'^ 
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To  pot  aa  end  to  fail  insiniuitioiit^  L^once, 
perceiying  by  the  pouting  lip  of  EUm  that  he 
had  oontriyed  to  pique  her,  asked  her  to  take 
wine.  But  thou^  she  accepted  the  proposal, 
no  conversation  ensued. 

''  I  am  as  dense  as  a  paving'Stone !"  said 
L^once  to  himself.  ^*  Monsieur  Tirebt  yon- 
der would  have  acquitted  himself  far  bet« 
terr 

He  accordingly  made  one  more  desperate 
effort  to  be  agreeable,  and  for  want  of  a  better 
subject,  spoke  of  himself. 

^  I  b^n  to  consider  myself  too  unfortu- 
nate P'  said  he,  earnestly.  '*  I  have  had  the 
honour,  mademoiselle,  of  seeing  you  twice, 
and  have  already  been  guilty  of  displeasing  you 
four  times.'' 

^'itff,  air?*' — said  SSisa,  not  a  little  asto* 
nished.   . 

*^ First,  by  coming  too  late;  next,  by  not 
taking  off  my  glove  at  the  mayory ;  afterwards, 
by  arriving  here  too  early ;  and  lastly  — " 

In  this  instance,  Elisa  probably  anticipated 
what  he  was  about  to  say. 

o  2 
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^^  And  lastly  P"  said  she^  turning  towards  him 
with  an  arch  smile^ 

"And  lastly/*  persisted  Leonce,  "by  appro- 
priating to  myself  the  place  of  Monsieur  Tire- 
lot/' 

Elisa  blushed  deeply.  She  had  guessed 
rights  then.  The  Marquis  was  indebted  to 
his  own  skill  or  audacity  for  the  seat  by  her 
side. 

Nevertheless,  her  surprise  was  not  un- 
mingled  with  alarm.  What  could  be  his 
object  ? 

She  was  too  innocent  to  apprehend  projects 
of  deeper  mischief;  but  doubted  not  that  the 
fine  gentleman  was  amusing  himself  by  turning 
her  awkwardness  into  ridicule.      . 

"  You  perceive,"  said  Leonce,  "  that  I  have 
four  times  displeased  you !" 

"Not  in  the  last  instance,'*  replied  Elisa. 
*^What  can  it  signify  to  me  whether  I  am 
seated  next  to  you  or  Monsieur  Tirelot  ?^ 

Leonce  winced  at  this  equalization,  and  ad- 
ded, with  some  degree  of  sauciness, 

"  A  great  deal,  I  suspect.** 
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was  b^;iimiiig  to  be  indignant  at  hia 
self-conceit 

Tor  I  am  certain/*  continued  L^onoe,'^  that 
you  wonld  greatly  prefer  M.  l^relot'' 

She  did  not  answer. 

^  Is  he  not  a  relation  ?^— demanded  L^nce. 

"  No,  sir/' 

«A  friend,  then?*'— 

«  No,  sir.'' 

''The  friend  of  your  brother4nJaw^  per* 
haps?'— 

"Yes,  sir/* 

"So  mach  the  better!  Tour  fismily  will 
deign  to  forgiye  Prosper's  friend  Stemy^  in 
frtYOor  of  hb  friend  Hrelot" 

"  But  you  are  not  the  friend  of  Prosper  ?^ 

"  I  haye  the  greatest  r^ard  for  him.^ 

"That  does  not  suffice  to  oonstitate  a 
friend." 

"  I  would  do  him  any  service  in  my  power." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it.  But  still  I  cannot  call 
you  his  fiTend/* 

"  Nevertheless  I  flatter  myself  he  has  a  great 
affection  for  mr." 
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*^  I  am  sure  he  has  ;  but  you  know  very  well 
you  cannot  be  called  friends/* 

"  And  why  not,  pray?" 

^^  Because  you  are  Marquis  of  Stemy^  and  he 
only  Prosper  Gobillon,  the  plumassier.** 

"  You  are  not  just  towards  me,"  said  Leonce, 
apparently  hurt  by  her  expression. 

^' Not  just?" 

"You  mean  to  insinuate  that  my  title  renders 
me  proud,  vain,  perhaps  impertinent,  and  in- 
capable of  friendship/' 

"  You  mistake  me,"  interrupted  Elisa. 

"  To  insinuate  that  I  am  not  sensible  of  the 
honour  and  probity  of  those  undistinguished  by 
mere  rank,  is  enough  to  make  me  detest  my 
birth  and  name.  Do  we  not  live  in  an  age  where 
every  man  is  appreciated  by  his  own  works  or 
merits  ?" 

This  worn-out  phrase,  borrowed  from  the 
Uberal  newspapers,  or  the  last  melodrama, 
melted  the  heart  of  poor  Elisa  ! — 

"  I  thank  you  in  Prosper's  name  for  what 
you  have  just  said,'*  said  she,  "  he  would  be 
much  gratified  to  hear  such  expressions/ 
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Rrosper  has  known  me  longy**  resumad  the 
marquis^  ''  we  were  children  together*  He  is 
not  Kke  yon — he  does  not  think  me  a  mere 
heartless  triflcr;' 

'^  It  is  now  my  torn  to  say  that  yon  are  nn« 
justy"  said  Elisa. 

'^May  I  presume  dien  to  inquire  what  is 
your  opinion  of  mel^ 

Elisa  hesitated — answering  at  lengtih  with  a 
smile  more  childish  than  maliciows, 

^  I  will  tell  yon  when  you  have  explained 
to  me  yourreasons  for  taking  the  place  of  Mon- 
sieur llielot." 

The  embarrassment  of  L^once  at  this  apos- 
trophe was  so  marked^  that  the  young  giii 
could  not  refrain  £rom  an  immoderate  burst  of 
laughter^  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
whole  party. 

<'  What  is  the  matter^  Elisa  ?— What  diverts 
you,  mademoiselle?^ — greeted  her  on  all 
ndes. 

'^  I  am  only  laughing/'  she  leplied,  <^  beoause 
Monsieur  le  Marquis—" 

^  I  beseech  you,''  interrupted  L^once,  in  a 
low  voice;  '^do  not  betray  me.'' 
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"  You  were  laughing  at  Monsieur  le  Marquis  ?^' 
persisted  the  guests. 

"Well,  my  dear  Elisa?'*  added  the  mother, 
with  a  thousand  maternal  lectures  written  in 
her  face. 

*^  Let  the  poor  child  laugh  !'^  cried  Laloine, 
"  she  has  plenty  of  time  before  her  to  grow 
serious/^ 

But  Elisa  was  grave  already.  She  fancied 
she  had  gone  too  far,  when  Leonce  whispered 
to  her, 

"A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  for  keeping 
our  secret!'' 

"  What  secret,  sir  V^  demanded  she,  with  a 
heightened  colour. 

"  The  secret  of  my  manoeuvre  to  obtain  a 
place  by  your  side/^ 

^^  It  was  not  worth  while  to  expose  anything 
so  absurd,'*  was  her  cold  reply. 

'^  Nevertheless,  I  am  grateful  said  Leonce. 
"Judge  for  yourself  whether  I  did  not  exercise 
my  utmost  ingenuity/' 

And  he  proceeded  to  favour  her  with 
an  amusing  picture  of  his  escapade,  his 
fears   and   anxieties;    and   Elisa,  after  listen- 
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ing,  half  laughing  half  seriooBy  at  last  ex* 
daimedy 

''And  all  these  perils  and  dangers  without 
any  indaoement  l** 

*^  I  had  an  indooemenV'  said  L^onoe,  with 
some  emotion* 

^  A  very  poor  one,^  replied  Elisa,  ayerting 
her  face. 

''  I  would  not  permit  any  other  person  to 
treat  it  so  lightly/'  said  the  Marquis^  with 
growing  emotion. 

^  I  peroeiye  that  you  are  inclined  to  make  a 
jest  of  me^^  said  EUsa,  gravely. 

^  Tou  think  so^  perhaps,  mademoiseUe,  be* 
cause  this  morning — " 

''  Hush,  hush  !^  cried  Elisa ;  ^  Monsieur 
Tirelot  is  going  to  sing." 

''To  sing!  l¥ho  on  earth  wants  to  hear 
him  ?"  cried  the  Marquis  de  Stemy,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  irritated  by  an  interruption  so 
inopportune. 

"Why  should  you  imagine  that  no  one 
wants  to  hear  him  ?" 

"  I  only  judge  of  others  by  myself.    I  dislike 

o3 
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your  Monsieur  Tirelot  and  all  that  concerns 
him }" 

**  For  what  reason  V^ 

*^  Because  he  was  honoured  this  morning 
with  the  privilege  of  giving  you  his  arm.'' 

"Considering  how  little  it  profited  him/' 
-—said  Elisa^  with  a  smile. 

"  And  because  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
sit  next  to  you  at  dinner — " 

'*  Considering  how  well  he  managed  to  keep 
his  place/'  again  added  Elisa. 

*'And  because,"  resumed  Leonce,  "I  am 
convinced  he  will  have  the  honour  of  dancing 
the  first  quadrille  with  you." 

"  He  has  not  so  much  as  asked  me/'  cried 
Elisa. 

"In  that  case,  suiFer  me  to  forestal  him," 
said  the  Marquis,  eagerly. 

"You  seem  disposed  to  forestal  him  in 
everything,"  said  Elisa,  with  a  deep  blush. 

*^  Everything !"  said  Leonce,  with  reckless 
gaiety.  "  If  I  were  near  him,  I  would  take 
care  that  he  should  neither  eat,  drink^  nor 
sing.    And   now,  will  you  deign  to  give  an 
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mnswer  to  my  entreaty  for  your  hand  in  the 
first  dance  ?'' 

^'I  thought  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  to 
dance  together  V*  was  Elba^s  evasive  reply- 
But  L6once  had  no  time  to  thank  her. 
Monsieur  Tirelot  was  beginning  his  song; 
which  was  precisely  such  as  graces  every  wed- 
ding-dinner. 

There  were  four  stanzas  in  honour  of  Ma- 
dame Laloine^  Monsieur  Laloine^  Mademoi- 
selle Laloine^  now  Madame  Gobillon^  and 
Prosper^  the  bridegroom ;  each  of  which  was 
followed  by  the  warmest  acclamations. 

Tirelot  was  in  his  glory)  and  even  Elisa 
applauded  the  efforts  of  his  genius^  and  almost 
repented  having  engaged  herself  for  the  first 
quadrille. 

But  Stemy,  who  had  now  pledged  the  healths 
of  the  family  with  sufficient  zeal  to  become  a 
little  elated^  whispered, 
**  Tell  them  I  am  going  to  sing/' 
More  than  suspecting  he  was  in  jest^  and 
that  she  should  embarrass  him  by  taking  him 
at  his  word,  Elisa  rose,  extended  her  pretty 
hand;  and  believing  that  she  was  about  to 
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sing,  all  became  silent.  But  when  she  cbdmed 
attention  for  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Stemy, 
a  thousand  exclamations  of  astonishment  burst 
forth,  mingled  with  thanks  for  his  amiability 
and  condescension. 

Stemy  was  playing  a  desperate  game.  He 
was,  perhaps,  going  to  make  himself  as  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  these  people  as  he  already 
was  in  his  own.  With  precipitate  rashness^ 
however,  he  rushed  into  the  danger  before 
him. 

"It  appears  to  me,^'  said  he,  "that  a 
verse  has  been  omitted  in  the  charming 
and  most  appropriate  song  of  Monsieur  Tire- 
lot." 

And  while  the  astonished  Tirelot  acknow- 
ledged his  equivocal  compliment  with  a  bow, 
Stemy  completed  his  performance  by  a  stanza 
adapted  to  the  same  air,  addressed  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Laloine,  and  commemorating  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  poetic  fervour  the  charms 
of  the  rosebud  of  the  family  tree — the  match- 
less Elisa,  who  sat  trembling  and  blushing  by 
his  side ! 

Scarcely  had    he    reached   the    concluding 
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line^  when  the  room  rang  with  the  most  rap* 
tarooa  applause;  while  Madame  Laloine  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  rose  to  embrace  her  youngest 
daughter,  exckdming  to  Hrelot,  - 

^*  It  is  true.  Monsieur  Tirdot !  Ton  should 
not  have  foigotten  to  mention  EUisa*''  And 
Monsieur  Lalobe  holding  out  his  hand  to 
L^once,  thanked  him  from  the  bottom  of  hu 
heart. 

Compliments  and  thanks  were  lavished  on 
all  sides ;  when,  luckily  for  his  embarrassment, 
Grobilion  announced  the  arriyal  of  guests  f<v 
the  balL  They  proceeded  accordingly  to  the 
ball-room,  L^once  offering  lus  arm  to  Elisa ; 
who,  on  finding  his  hand  tremble  with  emo* 
tion,  became  almost  as  much  agitated  as  him- 
self. 

^  Do  you  foigive  my  treasonable  attempt  V 
whispered  L^once^  as  they  proceeded  toge* 
ther. 

^How  could  I  be  otherwise  than  grateful 
for  what  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  papa 
and  mamma  ?" 

«  And  you,  Elisa  ?'* 
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"  I — I  thought  your  verses  very  pretty,"  said 
she,  averting  her  face,  '^too  pretty!^' — 

She  then  gently  withdrew  her  hand  to  meet 
some  young  companions  who  were  already  in 
the  saloon^  to  whom  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Laloine  were  accounting  for  the  boisterous  ap* 
plause  in  the  dining-room. 

'^  Is  it  true  that  the  handsome  Marquis  made 
verses  in  [your  honour,  dear  ^Elisa  ?" — said 
they. 

And  the  words  '^handsome  marquis"  were 
pronounced  in  so  envious  a  tone,  that  Made- 
moiselle Laloine  took  courage  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative. 

*^  He  has  thrown  himself  at  your  feet  then,  it 
seems  V^ — added  one  of  the  least  attractive  of 
her  young  friends. 

"  He  may  throw  himself  at  yours  before  the 
evening  is  over,*'  replied  Elisa,  provoked  by 
their  ill-breeding. 

"At  mine ? — ^Thank  you  !  I  shall  take  care 
to  be  engaged  the  whole  evening,  to  run  no  risk 
of  the  kind.'' 

"  They  are  beginning  to  dance,'*  said  Stemy, 
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adrandng  towutls  diem  to  aftead  kb  biBd  t» 
Elisa.  «I  trnst,  maiifnwiirBf,  hM  boC  far- 
gotten  tlie  prooaise  witli  wlndi  i 
me  for  the  first  quadrille?^ 

Elifla  instantly  gs?e  bim  her  ImmL    It 
■tQl  trembling ;  but  Lfaoce  vm 
agitated  than  his  partner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Luckily  for  Stemy,  he  was  now  so  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  infatuation  for  his 
charming  companion^  as  well  as  by  his  success 
as  a  poet^  that  he  had  no  time  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  •proceedings.  He  would  have  been 
confounded  could  he  but  have  reflected  how 
far  he  was  exceeding  his  usual  listless  dandyism 
of  deportment.  Meanwhile^  the  orchestra  gave 
the  signal^  and  Leonce  took  his  place  beside  his 
partner.  Elisa  was  looking  beautiful — ^beautiful 
as  youth;  innocence^  and  happiness  could  make 
her ;  and  Stemy  contemplated  the  charm  of  that 
graceful  form,  and  lovely  countenance,  with  a 
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feiToiir  of  enthusiatm  such  as  he  had  nerer  felt 
before.  He  fencied^  too,  he  could  dtsoem  that 
nnasaal  emotions  were  excited  in  her  innocent 
breast.  A  sort  of  ecstasy  seemed  to  brighten 
her  eyes^  as  though  a  new  sense  of  existence 
was  waking  in  h^  sonL  Stemy  gased  upon 
her  with  still  increasing  interest ;  but  whenerer 
he  attempted  to  address  her,  his  Toioe  faltered. 

The  quadrille  was  at  an  end.  Nothing  re- 
mained  to  be  said  or  done.  But  as  he  led  her 
back  to  her  place,  Stemy,  feeling  that  he  should 
have  no  further  pretext  for  lingering  near 
her,  in  a  feint  voice  solicited  the  honour  of  a 
waltz. 

^'  I  do  not  waltz/'  replied  Mademoiselle  Lar 
loine,  with  a  wave  of  the  head,  intimating  that 
the  waltz  was  a  forbidden  dance  to  young 
ladies. 

^  May  I  heg  then  for  another  quadrille  P*  said 
L6once. 

^  I  am  engaged,  I  fear,  for  more  than  will  be 
danced,**  she  replied ;  ''  but  mamma  has  given 
me  leave  to  try  a  galop.'' 

**  And  you  will  dance  it  with  me  ?'' 
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''  On  condition/^  said  Elisa,  ^*  that  you  dance 
in  the  interim  with  the  other  young  ladies." 

"  No,  no  !     With  you  alone !" 

"  With  my  sister,  at  all  events.^' 

"  I  thank  you  for  having  reminded  me/'  cried 
Leonce.  ^^  I  was  in  some  danger  of  forgetting 
the  bride." 

And  Elisa  acknowledged  his  acquiescence 
with  a  smile  that  implied  an  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

Leonce  left  her  with  her  mother,  and  went 
into  the  other  room.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
was  happy,  he  knew  not  why.  The  emotion 
of  which  he  was  conscious  was  as  new  to  him 
as  to  Elisa ;  nor  did  he  think  of  marring  his 
enjoyment  by  too  close  a  scrutiny.  He  was 
perfectly  at  his  ease.  If  in  all  that  sur- 
rounded him  excessive  refinement  were  want- 
ing, he  foimd  in  its  stead  a  sincerity  more 
enchanting.  The  people  among  whom  he 
found  himself  were  really  amused,  and  he  was 
consequently  amused  in  his  turn. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  to  remain  long 
away  from  Elisa.     Returning  unperceived  to 
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the  door,  he  stole  an  occasional  glance  towards 
the  new  object  of  his  adoration.  Though 
dandngj  she  seemed  listless  and  absent;  her 
eyes  were  either  looking  towards  the  floor  or 
taking  a  rapid  survey  around  the  room. — ^Who 
or  what  were  they  seeking  ?'' 

L^once  feared  it  was  not  him ;  but  when  he 
.  saw  that,  since  he  had  been  standing  tbere^  they 
had^  become  stationary^  he  Celt  so  happy  that 
he  began  to  reproach  himself  with  his  very  hap- 
piness. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thb  V^  said  he. 
'*  Am  I  growing  childish,  or  has  their  de- 
testable wine  got  into  my  head  ?  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  mad  or  tipsy !" — 

And  to  conyince  himself  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  be  subdued  by  a  passing  emotion,  he 
again  looked  towards  Elisa,  who  was  dancing 
with  a  handsome  young  man, — as  handsome  as 
himself,  and  of  equally  distinguished  manners ; 
who  was  talking  to  his  partn^  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  with  tiie  most  perfect  ease, 
and  apparently  interesting  her  attention;  for 
she  seemed  to  reply  with  signs  of  approba- 
tion. 
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On  seeing  this^  the  heart  of  the  dandy 
swelled  within  him.  A  rival,  who,  for  all  he 
knew,  might  be  a  hosier — yet  over  whom  he 
possessed  no  positive  advantage  ! — 

His  irritability  increased  as  he  noticed  the 
expression  of  Elisa^s  countenance.  The  poor 
girl,  gratified  in  secret  to  perceive  that  the  eyes 
of  Leonce  were  fixed  upon  her,  did  not  disguise 
her  satisfaction  ;  and  though  her  hand  was  no 
longer  pressed  in  his,  or  her  ear  soothed  by  his 
flattering  accents,  she  trembled  almost  as  much 
as  when  she  was  his  partner. 

Sterny,'misinterpreting  her  conduct,  regarded 
her  with  disgust. 

"  She  is  coquetting  with  this  fellow,*'  thought 
he,  "  in  order  to  excite  my  jealousy.  She  flat- 
ters herself,  perhaps,  that  I  may  be  piqued  into 
making  her  an  offer  of  my  hand  !** 

And  this  notion  having  taken  possession  of 
his  mind,  in  looking  at  Elisa,  his  face  assumed 
such  an  expression  of  pride  and  contempt,  that 
the  light-hearted  girl,  deeply  wounded,  turned 
deadly  pale ;  and,  regardless  of  her  partner's 
assiduities,  became  so  confused,  that  she  was 
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scurody  able  to  maintain  her  place  in  the 
dance* 

Ltence  perceived  her  emotion,  but  doubted 
its  sincerity ;  and  as  soon  as  the  quadrille  was 
finished,  with  the  most  listless  air,  advanced  to* 
wards  Elisa  and  her  mother,  without  even  look* 
ing  at  the  former. 

^  I  haye  to  ask  your  pardon,  madam,*'  said 
he,  ^  for  neglecting  to  return  this  gold  heart 
which  I  found  in  my  carriage  this  morning, 
and  which  doubtless  belongs  to  one  of  your 
guests." 

A{  the  expression  of  '*  one  of  your  guests," 
Elisa  looked  reproachfully  at  L&>nce,  as  if  to 
say,  ^*  Tou  know  it  to  be  mine !" 

Madame  Laloine  meanwhile  was  profuse  in 
her  tlianks. 

^Tou  see  I  was  right,"  said  she,  addressing 
her  daughter.  *'  I  told  you  the  Marquis  would 
bring  it  back !" 

^  It  belongs  then  to  yoti,  mademoiselle  V*  said 
Leonce,' coolly.  And  with  a  disdainful  snule,  he 
presented  it  to  Mademoiselle  Laloine;  who 
witii  an  air  of  emotion,  almost  amounting  to 
wildness,  advanced  to  receive  it. 
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'^  Let  me  tie  it  on^  my  dear  child,"  said  her 
mother,  seeing  that  her  hands  trembled. 

"  Presently  mother/*  replied  Elisa,  intent 
only  upon  repressing  her  tears  ;  and  she  con- 
cealed the  locket  in  her  handkerchief,  paler  and 
more  trembling  than  before. 

Leonce,  satisfied  with  the  test,  resumed  in  a 
polite  tone — 

" Mademoiselle,*'  said  he,  "has  not,  I 
trust,  forgotten  her  engagement  for  the  ga- 
lop V 

"  I  fear  mamma  will  not  permit  me,"  faltered 
Elisa,  scarcely  able  to  reply. 

"  With  the  Marquis  ? — Of  course,  my  dear !" 
— said  the  mother,  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

A  galop  was  now  struck  up  by  the  orchestra ; 
and  Leonce  and  Elisa  rose  and  walked  round 
the  room,  while  the  other  dancers  were  taking 
their  places. 

"  Why  have  you  not  put  on  your  gold  heart?" 
inquired  Stemy  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  do  not  think  it  pretty,"  said  Elisa; 
*^  but  I  have  a  great  affection  for  it  !'* 

"  A  keepsake,  perhaps  ?** 

"  A  keepsake  !"  she  replied. 
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^The  device  engraved  on  it  is  a 
one,''  said  Sterny^  with  an  inquiring  glanoe. 

''It  has  often  inspired  me  with  courage  in 
moments  of  pain  and  difficolty^**  replied  ESisa, 
her  countenance  assuming  a  graver  expression. 

^  But  what  moments  of  pain  or  difficulty  can 
one  so  young  have  experienced  ?''  retorted  the 
Marquis^  almost  severely* 

''They  are  waiting  for  us  to  resume  the 
dance,"  said  Elisa,  gently  placing  her  arm  on 
that  of  L^once.  And  away  they  flew  to  the  in- 
spiriting strains  of  the  orchestra,  which  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  every  careful  thought. 

Stemy,  however,  whose  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  lovdy  hce  of  his  partner,  suddenly 
perceived  tears  roUing  in  silence  down  her 
cheeks.  He  stopped  instantly;  and  leading 
her  out  of  sight  of  the  dancers,  b^an  to  utter 
incoherent  apologies. 

"  I  fear  I  have  offended  you  ?*  said  he.  "  I 
presumed  just  now  to  address  you  too  freely. 

Pardon  me !  —oh  1  pardon  me !'' 
"You  have  given  no  offence,  sir,^  faltered 

Elisa,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 
"  Then  why  are  you  weeping  ?" 
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Alas  !^  replied  £lisa^  in  touching  accents, 
"  I  am  a  wayward  girl — the  spoiled  child  of  my 
family ;  and  your  inquiries  just  now  concerning 
my  locket,  reminded  me  of  the  occasion  when, 
in  my  sickly  childhood,  it  was  given  to  me  by 
the  good  nun  who  presided  over  my  education. 
She  knew  how  much  occasion  I  might  have  in 
afterlife  for  patience  and  courage  !"^- 

At  that  moment,  Monsieur  Tirelot  advanced 
towards  them  to  claim  the  hand  of  Mademoi- 
selle Laloine  for  the  following  dance. 

^'  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  keep  my  en- 
gagement,^^ said  she.  "I  have  already  done 
too  much.     I  am  indisposed — I — *' 

She  was  indeed  pale  as  death ;  and  Stemy, 
alarmed  by  her  appearance,  was  not  sorry  when 
Madame  Laloine  hurried  towards  them  to  claim 
her  charge. 

'^You  have  been  dancing  too  much,  my 
poor  child  !'*  cried  she,  terrified  at  seeing  her 
daughter  pale  and  breathless. 

Elisa  was  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  in  reply ; 
and  Madame  Laloine  hastened  to  withdraw  her 
from  the  dancing-room. 
**  Ah !  poor  girl  P^  said  Tirelot,  watching  her 
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faltering  steps  as  she  qtiitted  the  room  on  her  * 
mother's  arm.  **  They  were  very  wrong  to  let 
her  attempt  a  galop.  She  has  been  subject 
from  childhood  to  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and 
any  violent  emotion  might  destroy  her.  It  is 
perhaps  because  Mademoiselle  EIisa*s  life  is  so 
precarious,  that  she  has  ever  been  the  darling 
of  their  hearts/' 

Leonce  was  deeply  shocked — ^recalling  to 
mind  all  he  had  done  to  distress  her ;  all  the 
scorn  he  had  endeavoured  to  express,  by  word 
and  gesture,  on  bringing  back  the  locket 
He  felt  sincerely  grieved  at  the  idea  of  having 
inflicted  pain  on  the  kind,  simple*hearted, 
lovely  girl,  who  had  taken  such  undisguised 
pleasure  in  his  society. 

In  the  utmost  remorse,  he  stationed  himself 
near  the  door  of  the  chamber  into  which  EHsa 
had  retired  with  her  mother;  and  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  did  he  loiter,  there  in  unspeak- 
able anxiety.  At  length,  Madame  Laloine 
reappeared  with  her  daughter  pale  and 
statue-like,  on  her  arm.  Instead  of  replying 
to  the  eager  inquiries  of  Sterny,  she  merely 
pointed  to  the  locket,  which  was  now  once 
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more  suspended  round  her  neck;  and  the 
smile  that  accompanied  the  movement  was  so 
serene,  so  holy,  so  forgiving,  that  he  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  assured  his  reck- 
less folly  had  not  increased  the  burden  of  her 
sufferings. 

She  now  took  her  place  beside  her  mother,  to 
await  the  closing  of  the  ball ;  and  was  so  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  that  Leonce  found  it  im- 
possible to  accost  her. 

The  party  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up : 
and  he  consequently  hastened  to  pay  his  part- 
ing compliments  to  Madame  Laloine. 

"I  have  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
madam,*'  said  he,  *^  for  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  you  have  admitted  me  into  your  little 
family  party." 

"Accept  mine,  in  the  name  of  my  son-in- 
law.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,'*  replied  the  good 
woman,  cordially  in  her  turn.  "  I  am  of  course 
aware  that  but  for  your  goodwill  towards  Pros- 
per, you  would  not  have  condescended  to  take 
part  in  the  amusements  of  humble  people  like 
ourselves." 

Leonce  replied  by  a  glance  of    admiration 
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and  iendenlosft  t&wa]}d9  Elisa^  wb,o9e  tearful 
ejrea  ftt  lAmX  loomcopit  enoQuntared  hiB*  She 
Ma  cfiridantly igrieved  that  ihe  pains  and.ple^ 
siires  of  that  one  Jiappy  day  wece  at  an  end. 

Stall,  0ttnH»mnded a$  she  wa^^it  was  difficult 
to  offer  her  more  than  a  profound  bow  in  token 
of  adieu»  Tbe  Marquis  reiterated  bis  salutation 
however  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  saloon, 
fivomr  which  Ibbe  .  gueita  were  -  hastily  departing ; 
and  there^  as  before^  found  i  the  eyes,  of  his 
graceful  and  graoioua  partner  riveted  mo«rn- 
lolly  upon  Us.  own*   . 

The  next  mocnipg,  on, waking  up  in  his  gay 
baohebr  apanrtment,  all  that  bad  passed  ap- 
peared a  dream^  Had  he  really^  A^^  the  gay 
and  fashionable  Marquis  de  Stemy — devoted  a 
day  to  dining  and  dancing  with  the  fiamily  of  a 
plamassier.oi  the  Rue.  St.  Martin?  He  .could 
scarcely  believe  it ! — Still  less  could  he  under- 
stand that  in  the  nudst  of  that  obscure  circlfs^ 
he  should  hare  interchanged  sympathy  of 
feefing  with  one  so  fiur^  sp  full  of  sensibility^  so 
ntti  in  el^ance  of  nature^  that,  had  she  been  of 
noble  birth^  he  would  have  been  contented  to 
live  and  die  at  her  feet. 
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A  few  nights  afterwards,  the  Marquis  accom- 
panied to  the  Theatre  de  Madame  a  party  com- 
prising two  ladies^  of  the  highest  fashion, 
equally  pretty  and  affected.  Had  he  been  the 
sole  attendant  of  his  fair  friends^  Leonce  would 
probably  have  given  way  to  the  listlessness  and 
absence  of  mind  which^  ever  since  his  day  with 
the  Laloines  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  en- 
joying such  diversions.  But  Lingot  was  there, 
and  Arayr,  to  take  note  of  his  proceedings, 
and  he  consequently  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  be  agreeable  ;  trifling  with  the 
bouquet  of  the  beautiful  countess  beside  whom 
he  was  seated,  and  whispering  in  her  ear  a 
succession  of  those  intimate  nothings  which 
convey  so  much  or  so  little  from  the  lips  of  a 
man  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  performance  hia 
friend  Amyr,  raising  his  glass  to  a  box  on  the 
tier  above  them,  began  to  make  remarks  on 
the  party  it  contained. 

"Yonder  people  are  evidently  provincials/'* 
said  he,  "  for  everything  seems  new  and  strange 
to  them.  The  creatures  have  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  our  box  during  the  whole  of  the  first 
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L^CDoe  poki  IHtle  attention  tb  hh  obfs^rva- 
tii5i» ;  bimng  profited  by  the  moment  that  the 
eyes  of  the  palty-were  directed  elsewhere,  to 
redooUe  hift  aH^^ntioti  to  his  fidr  (^mpamon. 

**What  on  eortti  is  the  matter  tvith  them 
now  T*  erdahned  lingdt/  *^8ee !  one  of  those 
yornig*  girls  is  taken  ill.  They  arel  carrying  her 
out/' 

Ij^nce  now  nased  his  eyes  towards  the  box, 
in  time  to  see  Prosper  and  his  bride  following 
a  group  in  which  he  had  little  doubt  that 
his  interesting  little  partner  of  the  Cadran  Bine 
wtts  induded  ! — to  admit  any  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  sneb  people  in  presence  of 
the  two  fair  ladies  to  whom  he  was  devoting 
himsdif,  was  of  course  impossible.  *  He  deter- 
mined however  to  call  on  Madame  Laloine  the 
following  morning,  andmatke  inquiries  after  her 
daughter. 

Strange  to  relate,  he  actoaUy  fulfilled  his  in- 
tention ;  but  the  family  had  quitted  home.  The 
Laloines  had  gone  to  make  a  little  wedding 
escoorslon  into  Normandy  with  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Gobiiion. 

'*  So  much  the  beftter !"  was  the  secret  re- 
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flection  of  Leonce^  as  he  turned  from  the  door; 
^^  for  had  she  been  here,  I  feel  I  should  have  run 
considerable  risk  of  making  a  fool  of  myself  !'' 

Relieved  irom  so  terrible  an  apprehension, 
he  hastened  to  Cremieux's  stables,  and  amu8e<l 
himself  with  bets  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
louis  upon  the  ensuing  races  of  the  Champs  de 
Mars ;  then  proceeded  to  his  dub,  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  billiards.  Absorbed 
in  pleasures  so  interesting,  he  was  not  likely  to 
dwell  with  much  concern  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  Rue  St.  Martin. 

Two  months  afterwards  as  he  was  making 
a  leisurely  toilet  ere  he  proceeded  to  pay  his 
usual  court  to  the  charming  Countess  of  the 
Theatre  de  Madame,  who  was  so  good  as  to  ac- 
cept him  as  her  escort  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
or  to  call  her  carriage  at  the  opera,  he  was  in* 
formed  that  one  Prosper  Gobillon  requested  the 
honour  of  an  audience. 

"  My  dear  Prosper,'^  cried  the  Marquis,  as 
his  father's  godson  entered  the  room.  "  How 
goes  it  with  you  ?  For  a  bridegrom,  methinks, 
your  face  is  somewhat  of  the  longest  !*^ 

"  It  is  indeed,  Monsieur  le  Marquis/*  re- 
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plied  the  yocing  man,  in  a  tansmuldus  voiisci. 
^My  poor  wife*  ia  ini  aad.itrottble^  Do  yoct 
happen  tO'  retnember  Jier  littlb'  sisteiv  Eilisa }" . 

Stemy  drew  nearer^H^^end^  had  .scarcely  odu- 
mge  to  Dftakaasign  ia  the  affironathns. 

'^I  am  just  oome  from  her  funeral^"  said 
Rposper  pointing  to  the  crape  up<Mi'  his  hat. 
^  Dead  2^' — faltered     Leonoe>    inexpressibly 
shodced. 

*'0ead!  and  I  fear  her  poor  rnother  will 
follow  her  to  the  grave/ '  veplied  the  poor 
fellow  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  ^*  She  was  the 
sweetest,  best  little  cceatnre  —  so  good-^so 
gentle*  I  had  something  to  say  from  her^ 
MonsieBr  le  Marqms;  bat  I  am  afraid  you 
wiU  be  angry  at  the  liberty.'^ 

^  Speak  l^*  said  the  comseious-struck  Sterny, 
scarcely  able  ta  utter  a  syllable. 

^  Three  nights  ^o>  sir^  juat  before  she  died, 
— ^her  mother  was  gone  to  lie  down* — ^and  there 
were  only  myself  and  my  wife  in  the  room,  when 
in  a  faint  Toice,  Ehsa  caikd  me  to  her  bedside. 

'<<  Prosper,"  said  she,  unclasping  a  locket 
from  her  neck,  ^  when  I  am  gone,  take  this  to 
your  gay  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Sterny.    Tell 
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him  that  I  did  not  know  the  value  of  the 
words  engraven  upon  it,  tiU  during  the  last  two 
months — for  I  have  suffered  very  much !  Bid 
him  sometimes  read  them  for  my  sake.  ITiere 
is  more  wisdom,  more  comfort  in  the  lesson 
than  he  seems  to  understand.  But  may  he 
need  no  comfort  !  —  May  ke^  at  least,  be 
happy  !' — 

"A  few  hours  afterwards,  sir,  Elisa  was 
in  her  shroud  !  Poor  girl, — poor  sister  ! — 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  at  her  funeral.  You 
must  pardon  her,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  for 
having  taken  so  great  a  liberty  ; — but  poor 
Elisa  was  ever  an  enthusiast — a  spoiled  child — " 

*^  An  angel ! " — faltered  Sterny,  pressing  the 
locket  to  his  lips ;  while  his  humble  protege 
hurried  back  to  hi»  afflicted  family. 

Till  that  moment  he  had  never  comprehended 
what  might  be  the  influence  of  a  first  love. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


EPISTLE  FROM    COUNT  LEOPOLD  DB  CAST,  TO 
THE  COOHTESS  OF  A-*— • 

When  I  was  presuming  to  enlarge  yesterday^ 
fair  Lady^  upon  certain  excellences  of  my  moral 
conduct,  you  cut  short  my  exordium  by  a  laugh 
CTidently  intended  to  reduce  me  to  silence. 

At  a  distance  from  the  searching  glances  of 
your  brilliant  eyes,  I  have  recoTcred  my 
self-possession.  You  $hall  hear  me ! — You  shall 
admit  that,  once  at  least  in  my  life,  my  self- 
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denial  ii^itled  me  to  give  the  law  to  others  in 
such  exigences  as  come  within  the  designation 
of  ^'  a  case  of  conscience."  For  your  edification 
alone  I  have  transcribed  the  details  of  the 
adventure;  which  I  herewith  intrust  to  your 
discretion. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Some  twelve  months  ago,  as  I  was  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  Pyrennees,  I  was  tra- 
velling from  Saint  Gaudens  to  Toulouse,  on  a 
fine  night  in  the  month  of  September.  At  dawn 
of  day,  about  half-way  on  the  road,  I  left  one 
diligence  to  get  into  another^  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  C ;  to  visit  a  friend  whom  I  had 

not  met  for  many  years,  and  whose  portrait  I 
must  be  allowed  to  trace.  As  he  is  one  of  the 
principal  personages  of  my  drama,  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  his  character  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate. 
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It  was  while  a  student  of  law  at  Paris,  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dambergeac.  —  We 
lived  in  the  same  house,  close  to  the  Pantheon. 
You  have  probably  often  observed  children  devo- 
ted to  the  Virgin^  and  consequently  clothed  in 
white  from  head  to  foot  ? — ^At  his  birth,  my  con- 
disciple  was  the  object  of  a  different  kind  of 
consecration.  His  father,  a  speculator  in  the 
national  property  under  the  name  of  patriot, 
chose  to  imprint  upon  him  an  indelible  sign  of 
pure  republicanism.  To  the  dismay  of  the 
priest  of  the  parish  and  of  his  respectable  god- 
mother, Dambergeac  was  accordingly  baptised 
by  the  Pagan  name  of  Harmodius !  This  was 
a  kind  of  moral  cockade  destined  to  signalize  the 
brow  of  the  child  throughout  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  future  revolutions. 

Such  was  the  influence  under  which  my  friend 
commenced  his  career.  From  his  childhood  he 
conceived,  after  the  example  of  his  father  and 
the  exciting  atmosphere  of  Marseilles,  an  in« 
dependence  of  character  and  exaltation  of  prin- 
ciples which  had  arrived  at  their  zenith  when  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  was  then  a  fine 
young  man  of  nineteen;   tall   and   taper,  but 
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broad-chetted,  and  haTiog  large  penetratiiig 
Mack  eyea.  Folly  awaie  of  hia  peraonal  ad* 
mntagesy  Stanb  might  probably  ha?e  objected 
to  bis  coatame;  but  I  need  not  remind 
yon  that  the  atndenta  of  Paris  have  adopted  a 
style  peculiarly  their  own. 

A  black  tight-fitting  Test,  buttoned  up  to  the 
dnuy  displayed  to  adTaatage  the  athletic  bust  of 
Haimodius;  while  a  low-crowned  broad-briauned 
hat  cast  strong  shades  upon  his  fiice,  already 
considerably  bronzed  by  the  southern  sun.  His 
hair,  which  would  ha?e  been  the  glory  of  a  Na* 
zarene^  fell  in  long  and  brilliant  ringlets  upon 
his  riiouldersy  in  the  style  of  Benjamin  Con« 
stant  His  appeaianee,  in  short,  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  politics. 

Harmoditts  more  than  once  evinced,  on 
critical  occasions,  that  love  of  his  country  was 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  heart*  One  day 
when  a  deputy  denounced  the  8ylla4ike  cut  of 
his  hair,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  at  the  altar 
of  the  opposition  the  tribute  of  his  favourite 
locks;  and  by  a  xealous  scarification  of  the 
brush,  continued  to  impart  to  his  crop  the 
pure  dictatorial  bristle,  supposed  to  be  the  out- 
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ward  and  visible  sign  of  pure  liberalism.  One  of 
those  enormous  canes,  called  a  Germanicus, 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  mock-heroic  Hercules ; 
completing  his  costume  much  as  Cardinal  de 
RetZy  who  carried  in  his  pocket  a  stiletto  instead 
of  a  breviary. 

Though  of  contrary  political  opinions,  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  of  character  made  us  quickly 
friends.  In  our  schools  of  law,  a  frank  good 
fellowship  often  unites  those  who  are  destined 
to  the  same  career.  Having  but  three  years  to 
pass  in  Paris  for  the  completion  of  our  studies, 
we  determined  neither  to  waste  the  precious 
hours  of  youth,  nor  asphyxiate  ourselves  in  the 
narcotic  and  mephitic  gas  exhaling  from  the 
pandects  of  criminal  law. 

Dambergeac  did  not  attend  a  single  lecture 
during  those  three  years  !  But  following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  law  students,  he  was  careful  in 
keeping  his  terms,  and  had  consequently  nothing 
wherewith  to  reproach  himself.  As  to  the  exam- 
inations, he  relied  upon  his  remarkable  facility  of 
study.  A  week's  application  sufficed  to  cram 
him  for  the  formidable  interrogatories  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  red  robe. 
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He  was  equally  averee  to  the  pablic  reading- 
rooms,  those  sepulchres  of  youthful  intellect,  in 
the  Pays  Latin,  But  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  Pantheon  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  from  the 
Carrefour  Bussy  to  the  Luxembourg,  not  a 
milliner's  shop  of  which  he  was  not  the  oracle  ! 
A  bachelor  of  arts  more  than  of  civil  law,  he 
was  the  eloquent  orator  of  theses  such  as  would 
have  achieved  the  highest  honours  in  a  court 
and  Parliament  of  Love.  The  triumphs  of 
Dambergeac  were  not  confined  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  There  reached  us,  now  and  then, 
reports  of  fabulous  adventures  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  the  Boulevard  Poisson- 
ni^re ;  which  to  less-favoured  mortals,  ap- 
peared miraculous  as  those  x>f  the  eastern 
Bacchus.  They  excited  our  envy,  without  our 
emulation  ;  for  the  superiority  of  Harmodius 
was  too  unquestionable  for  any  one  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  entering  the  lists  with  so  great  a 
conqueror. 

Nothing  could  equal  his  exploits  in  the  ath* 
letic  exercises  of  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Not  an 
idler  in  Paris  massacred  more  dolls  at  the  pistol- 
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gallery  of  Lepage.  His  billiard  playing  was 
unique ;  and  no  one  gave  greater  effect  to  the 
inimitable  stanzas  of  the  immortal  Berangen 
He  was  king  of  the  Prado  in  winter,  in  sum- 
mer of  the  Chaumi^re;  where  he  excited  the 
reprehensions  of  the  sergents-de-vil/e  and  gens- 
(TarmeSj  by  the  somewhat  objectionable  style 
of  his  dancing.  In  a  word,  Harmodius  was  the 
very  pink  of  the  do-nothings  of  the  university 
— worthy  type  of  Gbttingen  and  Jena,  yet 
adorned  with  extraneous  graces  purely  Pa- 
risian. 

The  tendency  of  young  Dambergeac  to  dis- 
sipation and  gallantry  were  counterbalanced  by 
his  passion  for  politics.  Patriotism  was  his 
idol,  his  divinity,  his  incubus  ;  his  madness  by 
day,  his  dream  by  night.  Like  Joad,  he  felt 
that  faith  without  wotks  is  of  small  account; 
and  great  projects  were  seething  in  his  brain. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  his  Sylla-style  of 
hair,  but  have  said  nothing  of  a  certain  meer- 
schaum, embellished  with  the  bust  of  General 
Foy, — nothing  of  his  republican  pocket  band- 
kerchiefs,  or  still  more  seditions  braces,  upon 
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which  figured  the  proscribed  coloort  of  iii'^ 
surgency. 

Such  was  Harmodius  during  the  time  we  lif  ed 
together.  At  the  termination  of  onr  stndies,  we 
separated. — I  remained  at  Paiisy  while  he  re* 
turned  to  Marseilles,  where,  his  father  having 
recently  died,  the  settlement  of  family  afTairs 
required  his  presence.  We  took  an  affec- 
tionate lesTC  of  each  other,  with  that  eager 
confidence  of  youth  which  has  no  fears  for  the 
future. 

^  I  shall  soon  see  you  again,'*  said 
Dambergeac;  "I  feel  that  my  fate  will  re» 
call  me  hither.  Paris  is  the  true  intellect' 
iiial  atmosphere;  and  those  who  cannot  a- 
chieve  Sparta,  must  content  themselves  with 
Babylon." 

We  agreed  to  correspond ;  but  as  is  usual 
among  friends  of  our  age,  neither  of  us  wrote 
a  line.  Years  passed  on.  The  revolution  of 
July  took  place ;  and  I  shortly  afterwards  per- 
ceived, in  the  Moniteur,  the  nomination  of  my 
former  chum  to  an  official  situation  in  the  de^ 
partnrent  of  the  Pyrennees*    The  influence  of 
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one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  a  deputy,  had  pro* 
cured  him  the  appointment. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Harmodius  wrote  to 
announce  to  me  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady 
of  extraordinary  merit,  belonging  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  first  instance,  I  pitied  his 
subordinates ;  in  the  second  his  wife ;  for,  in 
spite  of  his  good  qualities,  my  friend  was  as 
little  qualified  by  nature  for  conjugal  fidelity  as 
for  the  functions  of  the  magistracy.  Our  long 
separation  had  not  abated  my  friendship  for 
Dambergeac  ;  and  I  seized  with  pleasure  the 
opportunity  of  my  journey  in  the  South  to  see 
him  again. 

As  every  step  brought  me  nearer  to  his 
official  residence,  my  mind  involuntarily  recur- 
red to  the  happy  scenes  of  our  youth ;  and 
already,  I  figured  to  myself  the  delight  with 
which  we  should  once  more  bring  before  us 
reminiscences  of  our  early  pleasures.  As  a 
thousand  futile  recollections,  all  but  obliterated 
from  my  remembrance,  flitted  before  me,  I 
greeted  with  a  reluctant  sigh,  the  return  of  these 
swallows  of  my  spring.     Since  the  termination 
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of  my  studies,  I  had  lived  like  most  men  of  my 
age^  with  my  eyes  *fixed  on  the  future,  and 
wholly  forgetful  of  the  past  But  I  now  found 
myself  dwelling  with  renewed  ecstaey  on  the 
sunshiny  dreams  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  me  from  Tou- 
louse contained  a  fellow- traveller^  who^  in  spite 
of  our  mutual  silence,  somewhat  excited  my 
curiosity.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  below  the  middle  stature,  inclined  to  ful- 
ness of  face,  with  highly-coloured  cheeks,  whose 
smooth  surface  was  not  defaced  by  the  smallest 
vestige  of  beard.  His  hair,  thrown  back  from 
a  forehead  unusually  contracted,  fell  loosely  on 
his  shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lion's  mane. 
The  profile  of  this  rubicund  face,  with  its  flowing 
locks,  had  somewhat  the  character  of  a  comet 
and  its  tail. 
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The  gestures  of  my  new  companion  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  physiognomy.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  half  suffocated,  and  thrust  his  head 
out  of  the  window  to  inhale  the  air^  snorting 
like  a  whale;  then  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  angle  of  the  carriage,  he  remained 
with  his  head  drooping  upon  his  chest,  like  a 
hoA  digesting  its  food.  Suddenly,  he  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  brows  with  an  air  of  profound 
reflection ;  tormenting  his  unoffending  hair  while 
raising  his  eyes  towards  the  imperial,  as  if, 
through  the  cap»case  and  umbrellas  swinging 
to  and  fro,  he  anticipated  some  manrellous  in- 
spiration. 

At  other  moments,  he  muttered  between  his 
lips  I  know  not  what  cabalistic  conjurations. 
But  for  the  woridliness  of  his  costume,  I  should 
have  taken  him  for  a  priest  reciting  his  breyiary, 
and  giving  rent  to  demonstrations  of  religious 
ecstacy.  But  from  his  blue  velvet  coat,  deco-» 
rated  with  huge  gilt  buttons,  his  rose-coloured 
shirt,  straw  hat,  and  loosely-tied  cravat,  I  con- 
ceived him  to  be  a  provincial  actor  rehearsing 
his  part — ^perhaps  a  public  singer — the  Martin 
of  the  provinces. 
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While  I  was  still  deliberating  upon  these 
conjectures,  be  suddenly  sprang  from  his  seat, 
thrust  his  ten  fingers  into  his  flaxen  locks, 
opened  his  unmeaning  eyes  to  their  utmost 
extent,  and  taking  out  a  pocket-book,  began 
to  write,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  carriage. 

"As  I  hve,  a  poet  r — thought  I,  reproaching 
myself  with  my  obtuseness.  Being  something 
of  a  rhymester,  I  have  some  acquaijitance  with 
the  eaglets  of  poetry.  But  it  was  long  since  I 
had  caught  one  in  flagrante  delictu.  In  these 
prosy  times,  it  was  necessary  to  diverge  two 
hundred  leagues  from  Paris,  amidst  the  rocks  of 
the  Pvrennees,  in  order  to  meet  so  rare  an  ani- 
raal  as  a  man  conscientiously  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  sing-song.  Luckily,  I  recalled 
to  mind  that  we  were  within  the  precincts  of  the 
erudite  city  of  Toulouse — the  Palladian  city  ;— 
and  felt  convinced  that  my  companion  was  busy 
in  the  conception  of  some  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
or  a  sonnet  destined  to  compete  for  the  prize 
of  the  floral  games. 

I  now  hastened  to  open  a  conversation  with 
my  neighbour;  who  replied  to  my  advances  with 
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the  gracious  smile  of  satisfactioa  proceeding 
from  the  conacionniess  of  recent  paternity. 
fie  spoke  much  after  the  fashion  of  other  mor- 
tals; and  we  touched  upon  Tarious  subjects, 
-without  dwelling  upon  any.  We  discussed  with 
equal  freedom  peace  and  war,  trayelling,  litera«> 
ture,  and  women ;  for  my  companion,  who  had 
recently  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  at  Cette, 
was  a  determined  tourist. 

^'A  poet  and  an  artist,"  said  I,  addressing 
him  with  a  complimentary  bow,  ^ytm  at  least 
cannot  be  classed  in  the  category  of  portman- 
ieau  trayellers,  who  achieve  from  idiotism  what 
Alfieii  did  from  eccentricity — ^travel  over  the 
world  without  seeing  or  learning  anything. 
You  understand  the  value  of  time,  and  the  ad* 
vantages  derived  from  travel.  Is  that  your 
journal,  may  I  ask?'* — said  I,  my  eyes  reverting 
to  the  pocket-book  lying  on  his  knees. 

**  Only  a  few  occasional  verses,''  he  replied, 
with  the  air  of  a  Vadius. 

''Addressed,   of  course,  to  some    charming 
Laura  or  Leonora?'' — 

**  Addressed  to  Martha  !"*  sighed  the  modest 
poet. 
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"  A  pretty  name^  enough,"  said  I,  "  but^not 
easy  to  hitch  into  a  rhyme.  I  doubt  whether 
the  dictionary  of  Richelet  could  supply  any- 
thing better  than  Sparta." 

*'  Anche  tu  set  poeta  F^  exclaimed  my  fellow* 
traveller,  parodying  the  phrase  of  Correggio. 
Then^  conceiving  me  to  be  a  worthy  guest  for 
his  poetical  banquet^  he  favoured  me  with  his 
sonnet  to  Martha. 

His  verses  were  tender  and  innocuous,  such 
as  most  young  men  contrive  to  string  together 
while  shaving,  or  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  Boule- 
vart.  The  sonnet  commenced  with  the  follow* 
ing  lines,  which  I  readily  committed  to  memory. 

^  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less. 
Nor  mock  my  passion  with  that  smile  serene.** 

*'  The  lovely  Martha  appears  to  be  less  kind 
than  you  could  wish,"  said  I,  after  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  poetry. 

'^  At  present,  I  am  only  permitted  to  hope," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile  of  self-conceit. 

'^  To  beguile  the  tediousness  of  absence  by 
the  charms  of  the  lyre,  is  worthy  of  an  Amadis  I" 
said  I,  affecting  to  catch  his  tone  of  exaltation. 
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''The  tedknuneifl  of  absence  k  almoet  at  an 
end.  These  Tenes  will  reach  their  deatinatioii 
this  eveoiDg^'' — said  he,  raisiog  his  eyes  to 
HesTen. 

""  The  shrine  of  your  idol  then  is  at  C P 

A  smile  still  more  detestable  than  the  former 
GDC,  replied  in  the  affirmatiTe.    This  allusion 

to  C recalled  to  my  mind  my  fiiend  Dam* 

beigeac.  (TonceiYing  that,  in  all  probability,  I 
was  in  confidential  oouTersation  with  one  of  his 
subordinates*  it  struck  me  as  a  good  opportu* 
nity  to  inquire  what  sort  of  reputation  he 
enjoyed  in  the  district    After  several  inquiries 

respecting  the  town  of  C ^  its  resources, 

and  sodety,  ''May  I  inquire,"  said  I,  care- 
lessly, "  what  sort  of  man  is  your  8ub.prefect?" 
The  poet  suddenly  turned  towards  me.  His  large 
blue  eyes  aswomed  a  tragical  expression,  and  his 
hair  seemed  about  to  stand  on  end. 

"  He  is  a  sub-prefisct  P'-— said  he, — as  if  that 
word  concentrated  a  definition* 

"  Poor  Dambergeac  is  not  without  his  ene- 
mies, I  perceiTe,"  was  my  secret  reflection ;  and 
I  proceeded  to  a  still  more  insidious  inquiry. 

"  His  wife  is  said  to  be  charming.    Are  you 
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of  the  general  opinion?'* — ^The  poet's  coun- 
tenance brightened. 

"  Madame  Dambergeac  is  a  woman  T' — said 
he,  as  oracularly  as  before. 

"  The  Sous-Prefet  a  sous-prefet — ^his  wife,   a 

woman !— Your  coat  is  blue, — and  the  diligence 

deuced   uneasy,"  said   I    with  a  hearty  laugh. 

''^  Since  you  choose  to  deal  in  truisms,  I  am  your 
man  !** 

My  companion  shook  his  head  reproachfully; 
then  added  in  a  bitter  tone — ^'A  young  and 
pretty  woman,  uniting  every  charm  of  mind  with 
every  quality  of  the  heart,  united  to  a  vulgar, 
gross,  despotic  man,  incapable  of  appreciating 
her,  is  an  old  tale  and  often  told. — ^There  is  not 
a  grain  of  sympathy  between  Madame  Dam* 
bergeac  and  her  husband.^ 

I  was  struck  dumb.  Harmodius  was  a  man 
endowed  with  such  very  universal  sympathy 
with  the  sex.  Either  the  Lovelace  of  the  Pan- 
theon was  degenerated,  or  Madame  deDamber* 
geac  an  indecypherable  hieroglyphic.  In  either 
case,  my  visit  was  likely  to  be  interesting ;  and 
the  steeple  of  C y  which  we  just  now  per- 
ceived in  the  distance,  inspired  me  with  emo- 
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tions  like  the  opening  scene  of  a  promising 
drama! 

We  soon  arrived.  I  took  leave  of  my  com- 
panion with  a  thousand  good  wishes  for  his 
success  in  love  and  poetry;  and  after  break* 
fasting  at  the  inn,  proceeded  to  the  Prefecture. 

^^  Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  is  expected  to 
arrive  every  moment,"  said  the  porter  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  ;  **  You  can  call  in  an  hour 
hence." 

"  I  would  rather  wait,^  said  I ;  and  having 
announced  myself  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Dam* 
bergeac^  was  introduced  into  his  study. 

A  circular  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room,  upon  which  stood  a  variety  of  green 
boxes,  containing  the  documents  and  papers 
pertaining  to  his  office ;  besides  a  number  of 
mapsy  among  which  figured  that  of  the  district 

of  C ;  and  opposite  the  windows  was  placed 

a  wooden  pedestal^  painted  to  imitate  marble, 
supporting  a  plaster  bust  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French. 

Remembering  the  republicanism  of  Uarmo* 
dius,  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  But  bei* 
fore  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  further  observa- 
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tionsy  a  noise  which  caused  the  windows  to 
vibrate,  attracted  my  attention.  Into  the  court- 
yard, of  which  the  principal  gate  had  just  been 
thrown  open^  a  carriage,  guarded  by  two  gens^ 
d^armes,  with  drawn  swords,  was  now  entering. 
A  tali-looking  man,  in  a  blue  uniform  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  got  out ;  and  having  saluted 
the  escort,  gravely  advanced  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  grand  entrance. — Immediately  after- 
wards, Dambergeac  opened  the  door  of  the 
study,  and  threw  himself  into  my  arms  ! 

After  the  first  moment  of  effusion^  we  ex- 
amined each  other  with  mutual  interest.  Eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  ''  You 
are  grown  thinner  and  paler,  my  dear  fellow,'' 
said  Harmodius. 

"  And  you,  fatter  and  healthier/*  I  replied. 
"  If  my  appearance  reflects  upon  celibacy,  you 
are  the  living  panegyric  of  connubial  bliss." 

Dambergeac  certainly  evinced  a  decided  in- 
clination to  become  what  the  people  call ''  a  fine 
man,"  meaning  thereby  a  stout  one.  His  copper 
cqmplexion  now  presented  the  fresh  and  tranquil 
tones  which  characterise  the  portraits  of  Lan- 
gilli^re.    His  locks  eschewed  any  political  cut, 
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but  were  curled  in  front,  eomoeopia  CmUoo,  bke 
the  dapper  waiters  of  the  Paittian  cafi$:  hia 
general  appearance  presentii^  a  ndkolovf  eon- 
trast  to  the  solemnity  of  his  official  coatoBK.  I 
sought  in  Tun  the  harsh  and  despotic  fimrn  said 
to  exist  upon  the  brow  of  hooschold  tyrants ; 
and  which  the  confidential  commnnieataoii  of 
my  fellow  traveller  had  prepared  me  to  expect. 

^I  hare  surprised  yom  in  the  midst  of  yoair 
grandeur^  my  dear  Dambergeac/' said  I.  ''Toor 
imposing  entrance  into  the  court^yard,  escorted 
like  a  king,  almost  OTCrpowered  me«^ 

"  You  find  me  in  my  gala  dress,  in  compliment 
to  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Auch,  who  has  been 
paying  a  visit  to  this  part  of  his  diocese,  and 
whom  I  was  forced  to  accompany  to  the  limits 
of  my  department,*'  he  replied. 

^Guarded  by  gau^armeSf  and  associating 
with  bishops  I**  cried  I.  ''Archbishops  per- 
haps! The  former,  then,  are  no  longer  janissaries 
in  your  estimation,  nor  the  latter  Jesuits  V — 
The  Sous-Prefet  smiled. 

''  The  gem^ameM  of  this  part  of  the  country 
are  very  worthy  indiriduals,''  said  he ;  **  and 
9mong  the  clergy  of  Auch,  there  are  many  men 
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of  eminence.     My  wife  is  niece  to  one  of  the 
vicars  general." 

"And  what  has  become  of  your  Torquato 
whiskers,  the  adoration  of  poor  little  Arman- 
dine  ? ''  said  I,  much  amused  by  his  tone  of 
pleasantry. 

"  My  wife  cannot  endure  beards,  whiskers, 
or  moustachios,"  said  he ;  "  besides,  the  follies 
tolerated  in  a  student,  would  scarcely  suit  the 
gravity  of  a  public  man." 

I  fear  I  laughed  outright. —  Harmodius  a 
public  man! — Harmodius  a  husband  !  ''And 
pray  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  official  cor- 
respondence ?  "  said  I — ^^  your  village  mayors — 
your  audiences,  and  councils  of  revision  ? — Do 
you  never  fall  asleep  over  an  official  circular,  or 
government  despatch  ?  ** 

"  In  the  beginning  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  a  pin^  to  keep  my- 
self awake,"  replied  Dambergeac,  laughing. 
"  Now,  my  hand  is  in ;  and  with  the  help  of 
about  fifty  pinches  of  snuff,  I  get  through  my 
work  tolerably." 

"  A  propos  of  snuff,  we  are  close  to  Spain. 
You  ought  to  have  good  cigars.   Give  me  one  to 
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neatralise  the  smell  of  this  pen-ancL-ink  repo- 
sitory/' said  I,  almost  foigetting  I  was  address- 
ing a  Sous-Prefet. 

**  Impossible^  my  dear  fellow  ! — My  wife  has 
a  rooted  aversion  to  the  smell  of  tobacoo.** 

^ Your  wife? — pho,  pho ! "  cried  I,  losing  all 
patience.  ''Madame  Dambergeac  cannot  be 
more  delicate  than  yoar  loTcly  Juliette,  who  at 
first  really  suffered  from  the  odour  of  the  pipe» 
but  at  length  smoked  with  you  like  a  true 
Andalusian/' 

**  Juliette  was  not  exactly  my  wife/'— observed 
Harmodius  dogmatically. 

''  Monsieur  Pinchon  in  the  play  could  not  ex- 
press  himself  better  V — was  my  mental  reflec- 
tion. "  But  where  is  the  Blue  Beard  my  poet 
mentioned  this  morning? — I  see  nothing  but  a 
henpecked  husband !" — 

By  way  of  changing  the  oonyersation,  Dam- 
bergeac now  exhibited  a  snuff-box,  upon  which, 
figured  the  august  image  of  his  Majesty  (re- 
sembling the  one  already  alluded  to  in  plaster- 
of-Paris)  surrounded  by  a  constellation  of  little 
princes  and  princesses, — ^the  whole  daintily  exe- 
cuted. Now  in  the  study  of  a  government  official 

VOL.  II.  c 
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the  royal  bust  is  a  compulsory  piece  of  furniture ; 
but  the  miniature  on  the  snuff-box  seemed  to 
belong  to  that  sentimental  personal  devotion 
affected  by  the  royalists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

"  You  are  a  most  decided  Philippist,*'  said  I, 
drily. 

"  I  am  a  Sous-prefety*  demurely  responded 
Harmodius. 

Rejoinder  was  impossible.  I  remained  silent 
— less  amazed  by  this  total  metamorphosis  in 
the  habits,  manners,  and  principles  of  my  friend, 
than  by  my  own  simplicity  in  expecting  to  find, 
in  the  official  of  1834,  the  student  of  1828. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered  the 
room. 

^^  Madame  is  expecting  Monsieur  le  Sous* 
Prefet.  The  bell  has  rung  in  for  mass,"  said  the 
man. 

I  absolutely  leapt  from  my  chair,  unable  to 
suppress  my  astonishment. 

"  To  mass  ?^' — I  exclaimed.  "  YoH^  my  dear 
Harmodius,  go  to  mass — seriously,-^ ecently, 
christianly, — without  fulminating  balls,  or  assa- 
foetida  in  your  pocket?" — All  the  former  im- 
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pietieB  of  my  friend,  at  St.  Eastache  and  St. 
Genviive^  rushed  into  my  mind ! — 

''  My  district  is  mach  devoted  to  the  eburch," 
observed  the  Sous-Prefet,  rising  and  preparing 
to  obey  the  summons  of  his  wife ;  *^  and  it  is  well 
to  favour  the  religious  disposition  of  the  popu- 
lation. Besides,  we  have  the  most  positive 
instructions  from  government  upon  the  subject. 
I  never  miss  the  eleven  o'clock  mass  on  Sun- 
day.   Martha,  too,  is  a  strictly  pious  person. 

*'  Martha  ?"— I  exclaimed. 

^  Martha  is  the  name  of  my  wife.  It  is  time 
I  should  present  you  to  her.  If  you  desire  to 
please  her,  offer  her  your  arm,  and  accompany  us 
bravely  to  church.  It  is  an  old  military  chap- 
lain who  performs  mass,  and  gets  the  thing  over 
in  no  time." 

As  I  was  searching  the  vrindow-seat  for  my 
hat,  I  perceived  my  friend  the  poet,  his  nose  in 
the  air,  doubtless  in  quest  of  some  refractory 
rhyme,  or  invisible  angel.  A  sudden  revela- 
tion illumined  my  mind,  just  as  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  stage  when  the  drama  is  about  to 
begin. 

c2 
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'^  Madame  Dambergeac's  name  Martha? — 
oh,  oh !" 

Full  of  curiosity,  I  followed  the  guidance  of 
Harmodius ;  who,  having  exchanged  his  embroi- 
dered coat  for  a  suit  of  black,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  still  reigned  an  air  of  official  dignity, 
we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  apartment  of 
his  lady. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Wb  found  Madame  Dambergeac  in  a  small 
drawing-room  connected  with  her  bed-chamber, 
standing  before  the  window  with  her  prayer- 
book  in  one  hand ;  in  the  other^  holding  up  the 
muslin  window-blind  that  she  might  hare  a  view 
of  the  street  She  dropped  it  immediately  on 
our  approach. 

As  she  turned  towards  us,  my  eye  surreyed 
her  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look  so  minute  and 
comprehensive,  that  I  collected  every  detail  of 
her  figure  with  the  exactness  of  wax  upon  a 
seaL  With  quick  perception  did  I  notice  the 
cameo  broach  confining  at  her  throat  the  red 
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cachmere  shawl  falling  to  her  ancles«  brown 
embroidered  slippers,  one  of  those  engulph- 
ing  Leghorn  hats,  which  I  detest;  and  un- 
der it,  a  profusion  of  light  hair  so  carelessly 
arranged  as  to  indicate  some  neglect  of  the 
morning  brush.  To  finish  the  portrait,  two  light 
blue  almond-shaped  eyes,  which  with  a  languish- 
ing, disdainful  kind  of  blink,  and  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  acknowledged  my  obeisance  in 
a  somewhat  impertinent  manner. 

This  equivocal  toilet,  which  would  have  been 
past  redemption  had  it  not  been  for  the  costly 
cachmere,  announced  a  provincial.  A  slender 
bend  of  the  body  might  have  been  the  result  of 
indolent  habits,  or  one  of  those  involuntary 
stoops,  not  devoid  of  grace,  produced  by  the 
frailty  of  a  delicate  organisation.  Her  oval  face 
had  an  air  of  distinction,  though  somewhat 
impaired  by  a  would-be  look  of  scorn;  and, 
finally,  her  eyes  were  such  as  I  might  have 
admired,  had  not  their  brightness  reminded  me 
of  certain  sapphires  alluded  to  in  the  sonnet 
to  Martha.  Upon  the  whole,  Madame  Dam- 
bergeac  was  a  pretty  woman  of  four-and-twenty, 
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and,  if  my  fellow-traveller  tpoke  the  tmth,  the 
want  of  sympathy  eviDced  by  her  husband  was 
quite  unpardonable. 

'*  My  dear  Martha  V  cried  Harmodius,  **  let 
me  present  you  one  of  my  oldest  friends,— the 
Count  Leopold  de  Cast.'' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  solemnity  of 
this  presentation.  At  college,  my  innocent 
title  of  Count  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  jest  from  my  republican  companion.  The 
serious  demeanour  of  Dambergeac  convinced 
me  that  the  embroidered  coat  of  the  Sous- 
Prefet  had  reconciled  the  ex-carbonaro  to  the 
aristocracy,  as  completely  as  to  the  clergy. 

After  a  word  or  two  of  commonplace  polite- 
nessy  I  offered  my  arm  to  Madame  Dambeigeac 
as  I  was  desired ;  and  we  set  off  for  the  church, 
whither,  though  not  far  from  the  prefecture,  we 
went  in  a  carriage»^-An  unheard«of  piece  of 
pomp  for  so  small  a  town.  I  began  to  look 
for  the  gens^armes  which  had  previously 
escorted  Harmodius;  but  in  the  absence  of 
that  distinction,  we  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
aisle  of  the  church,  in  order  to  reach  the  seats 
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reserved  in  the  choir  for  Monsieur  le  Sous* 
Prefet  and  his  spouse.  When  I  attend  mass^  I 
place  myself  at  the  entry  of  the  churchy  leaving 
to  others  more  worthy  the  chief  places  in  the 
sanctuary;  so  that  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  a  distinction  which  I  considered  a  little  pha* 
risaical.  I  triumphed,  however,  over  my  bash- 
fulness,  and  was  only  less  fortunate  as  regarded 
my  involuntary  absence  of  mind. 

Harmodius  at  church  was  a  model  of  decency 
and  good  conduct ;  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
chest, — his  uplifted  eyes  fixed  imperturbably 
upon  a  sparrow  chirping  in  the  window.  He 
arose  when  he  ought  to  arise, — and  sat  down 
when  the  others  did,  with  a  diligence  and  de- 
corum that  would  have  honoured  any  member  of 
the  congregation. 

While  thus  edified  by  the  decency  of  my 
friend,  Madame  Dambergeac,  at  whose  side  I 
was  placed,  appeared  to  me  a  little  less  ab- 
sorbed by  her  devotions  than  I  expected.  She 
seemed  to  dwell  unusually  long  upon  the  same 
page.  Moreover^  I  remarked  that^  in  kneeling 
or  rising,  she  invariably  glanced  on  one  side^ — a 
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movement  totally  annecessary  and  somewhat 
heterodox.  I  have  ever  had  misgivings  about 
women  who  look  behind  them ! 

Seeing  her  turn  so  frequently)  I  turned  also. 
My  eye  quickly  surveyed  the  sea  of  hats  which 
overspread  the  whole  length  of  the  church ;  and 
penetrated  with  a  searching  glance  the  group  of 
young  men  who  encumbered  the  principal  door. 

In  the  foremost  rank^  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
his  forehead  radiant  vrith  prismatic  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun's  rays  passing  through  the 
stained  glass^  I  recognised  my  fellow  traveller ! 
From  the  beatitude  of  his  facCi  his  flaxen  locks^ 
and  bloated  cheeks,  I  could  almost  have  mis- 
taken him  for  a  full-grown  cherub*  His  un» 
meaning  looks^  directed  towards  me>  seemed  to 
murmur ''  Avb  !"  like  those  little  angels  of  mar- 
ble described  by  the  simple  and  sublime  lan- 
guage of  Dante.  As  I  met  his  eyes,  he  quickly 
changed  their  expression,  making  a  grimace 
«uch  as  I  might  compare  with  that  of  Satan 
dipped  in  holy  water.  I  sat  down^  and  this 
time,  found  Madame  Dambergeac  reading  her 
book  topsy-turvy* 

Harmodius>  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  ea-^ 

c  3 
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tirely  absorbed  in  counting  the  festoons  of 
flowers  which  embellished  the  cornice  that  ran 
round  the  choir.  How  difficult  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  ceremony  of  the  day^  while  a 
scene  so  amusing  was  going  on  !  As  we  came 
out  of  church  between  a   double  file  of  the 

charming  devotees  of  C ,  reminding  one  of 

the  pompous  devotions  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  d'Aquin  in  Paris,  I  once  more  discerned 
my  poet,  who  recognised  me  by  a  bow.  When 
I  took  my  place  in  the  carriage  of  Madame 
Dambergeac,  his  large  unmeaning  eyes  glared 
upon  me  with  a  concentration  of  rage  and 
disdain.  He  evidently  foresaw  a  rival.  The 
notion  diverted  me.  I  was  half  inclined  to  pick 
up  the  glove  thus  defyingly  thrown  down. 

**  Pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  fat  young  man 
who  just  bo  wed  to  me?^* — I  inquired  of  Har- 
modius^  glancing  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  at 
his  wife  as  I  spoke.  Madame  Datnbergeac  bit 
her  lip,  with  a  little  angry  pout,  evidently  in- 
tended for  him,  or  me ;— which,  I  could  not  yet 
determine. 

"  It  is  the  fat  tax-commissioner  of  C- ,'* 

said  Harmodius,  '^a  Monsieur  Aime  Morisset.'* 
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''  De  Morisaet,"  abruptly  eaiended  the  wife 
of  the  SooB-Prefet. 

The  ''  Je''  settled  the  question.  It  was  more- 
than  evident  that  the  disdainful  pout  had  ad- 
dressed itself  to  me  in  revenge  for  the  epithet 
"  fat,"  applied  to  Monsieur  Aim^. 

That  Madame  Dambergeac  was  the  Martha 
of  the  snmety  was  no  longer  doubtful  But  the 
nature  of  the  intimacy  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
I  was  still  curious  to  ascertain.  In  any  other 
case  than  that  of  the  wife  of  my  friend,  my 
curiosity  would  have  been  unpardonable;  but 
my  early  terms  of  friendship  with  Harmodius 
justified  all.  To  enquire  into  the  myste- 
ries of  an  affair  where  his  honour  might  be 
called  in  question,  became  a  duty.  It  was^  there* 
fore,  without  compunction  I  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  pass  the  autumn  at  C ;  having 

already  determined  to  finish  the  romance,  of 
which  I  had  only  examined  chapter  the  first. 

That  evening)  there  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel  of 
the  Sous-Prefect.  Dambergeac,  who  enjoyed  a 
handsome  private  fortune  as  well  as  that  of  his 
wife,  had  arranged  his  establishment  on  a  noble 
footing ;  and  represented  the  government  with 
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a  degree  of  splendour  unusual  in  his  condition 
of  life.  He  seemed  wonderfully  impressed  by 
the  details  of  the  entertainment. 

**  Shall  we  have  any  of  our  distinguished 
friends  to  night?**— inquired  he  of  his  wife  in  an 
anxious  tone. 

^^  I  have  the  positive  promise  of  Madame  de 
Gin^vry/'  replied  Martha ;  **  and  Madame  de 
Dressant  has  not  only  given  me  her  word  of 
honour,  but  persuaded  her  sister-in-law  to  ao 
cept  our  invitation/* 

^^  I  must  tell  you/'  observed  Harmodius  to 
me,  "  that  we  have  here  a  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main,  aping  all  the  antics  manifested  by  its 
prototype  in  Paris  towards  the  Tuileries.  If 
any  thing,  they  are  more  opiniated  than  the 
people  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  The  women  are 
polite  enough  to  Martha,  and  return  her  visits 
with  the  most  scrupulous  ceremony.  But  only 
of  a  morning.  In  the  evening,  the  Sous- 
Prefecture  might  as  well  be  a  lazaretto ! 
Would  you  believe  it,  not  one  of  these  idiots 
has  put  his  foot  into  my  hotel  during  the  four 
years  we  have  been  here  I — Their  wives  are 
even  worse ;  a  legion  of  Marchionesses  of  Pre- 
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tiDlaille,  and  Countesses  d'Escarbsgnsc !''  And 
tbe  Sous-Prefet  laughingly  recited  the  lines  of 
the  immortal  Beranger  2 

"  Yils  roturien 
Respectes  let  quarticn    * 

His  wife  hastily  interrapted  these  inopportune 
revelations.  **  Tou  would  do  well^"  said  she, 
**  to  speak  more  courteously  of  my  friends.  In 
their  place,  I  should  act  as  they  do.  Were  I 
not  compelled  to  do  the  honours  of  my  saloftj 
you  would  never  see  me  in  such  a  circle  as  I  am 
forced  to  receive.  Your  Madame  Pstugeots,  and 
attorneys'  ladies,  form  a  charming  society  truly 
for  those  whose  birth  entitles  them  to  move  in 
the  world  ! — I  speak  freely  before  M.  de  Cast,'' 
she  continued,  vouchsafing  me  a  gracious  smile, 
"  because  to*night  he  will  judge  whether  I  am 
reasonable  in  my  strictures."  Then,  without 
waiting  a  reply  from  either  of  us,  she  glided 
from  the  room. 

"  Martha  is  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,'' 
observed  her  husband,  ringing  the  bell.  '^  You 
will  see  the  dreadful  mixture  we  are  obliged  to 
receive  here,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  weed 
the  official  circle  !"-^ 
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Harmodius  the  Levelleri  metamorphosed  into 
a  Marquis  de  Moncade,  was  so  absurd  a  trans* 
formation,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing outright ! — The  entry  of  the  servant  luckily 
prevented  my  friend  from  observing  my  mer- 
riment.— ^^  Have  all  my  invitations  for  this 
evening  been  correctly  sent?'*  he  inquired. 

'*  We  have  followed  the  instructions  given 
by  Madame/'  replied  the  man.  "  Here  are 
still  some  printed  invitations  unfilled  up." 

Harmodius  took  them  from  his  hand,  and 
cast  his  eye  over  the  papers ;  then  crumpling 
them  suddenly  in  his  hand,  gave  a  thump  upon 
the  table  capable  of  felling  an  ox. 

"Will  you  and  the  abominable  printers 
never  acquire  a  grain  of  understanding  ?" — he 
exclaimed.  '^.Have  I  not  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  my  name  is  written  D — apostrophcj 
'  D'  Ambergeac  V  yet  he  has  made  the  mistake 
again  ! — From  this  day  he  ceases  to  be  printer 
of  the  sous-prefecture." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  entitled  to 
the  apostrophe?" — said  I  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

Harmodius  tried  to  smile  as  he  replied  in  a 
significant    whisper,   "Between   ourselves,   my 
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wife  thiukt  it  lookB  better  on  a  Tbiting  card  to 
assume  the  '  de.'  Besides,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  myself  so  privileged.  The  name  of 
Dambergeac  was  historical  in  1547/' 

'*  1647,  then,  is  the  date  of  your  patent  V — 
persisted  I,  without  pity  for  his  embarrassment, 
and  not  a  little  pleased  to  pay  off  his  former 
sarcasms  upon  my  hereditary  distinctions. 

"  Why  not  Dambergeac  as  well  as  Cast,  or 
Montmorency  V* — cried  he,  preparing  to  bluster. 
Then  taking  my  hand,  as  if  mollified  by  some 
sudden  reminiscence — '^  Tou  are  right  to  laugh 
at  me/'  said  he ;  '^  I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat 
ridiculous.  But  how  avoid  it,  tormented  as  I 
am  by  these  boobies^  and  their  silly  wives !'' — 

''Poor  Harmodius,^^  thought  I,  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  my  new  apartment — 
''  engrossed  by  the  care  of  adding  an  apostrophe 
to  his  name,  while  his  wife  is  reading  her  mass- 
book  upside  down ! — The  proverbial  blindness 
of  husbands  seems,  alas  !  to  derive  little  benefit 
from  the  progress  of  modem  science  !** — 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  WAS  now  the  inmate  of  the  Sous-prefecture* 
In  the  evening,  I  attended  the  ball,  and  was  for* 
tunate  enough  to  witness  the  arriral  of  the 
guests;  and  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  the 
wife  of  Harmodius  had  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated their  eccentricities.  The  assembly  was 
composed  exclusively  of  government  officials^ 
manufacturers,  and  the  smaller  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  gorgeously  attired  in  their 
Sunday  clothes ;  the  severity  of  etiquette  ob* 
served  by  the  Sous-Prefet  being  proverbial. 
Impossible  to  see  a  more  curious  and  absurd 
collection  of   figures  ! — Madame  Dambergeac 
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received  and  retarned  the  nsaal  civilitiet,  with 
the  haughty  contemptuous  air  I  had  detected 
in  her  phyaiognomy  upon  my  first  introduction  ; 
doing  the  honours  of  her  house  with  a  reluctance 
which  plainly  evinced  that  she  would  gladly 
bare  closed  her  doors  against  nine  tenths  of  the 
persons  invited.  I  could  not  hut  pardon  her 
discourteonsness,  from  which  I  was  now  ex- 
empted in  favour  of  the  unquestionable  grace  and 
beauty  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  morning 
under  the  folds  of  the  cachmere^  and  boried  in  the 
depths  of  her  hat,  but  which  were  now  enhanced 
by  a  ball  dress  of  the  most  becoming  form.  Ma- 
dame Dambergeac  was  decidedly  a  very  pretty 
woman ;  and  no  one  could  dispute  her  right  to 
play  the  fine  lady^  if  such  were  her  pleasure. 

'^  Madame  Capricard  l^ — announced  the  ser- 
ant,  as  I  took  up  my  post  of  observation,  and  at 
sight  of  the  &t  be-feathered  sylph  who  an- 
swered ta  the  name,  Madame  Dambergeac  and 
I  exchanged  a  look  of  amazement  which  would 
have  annihilated  the  most  audacious  of  attorneys^ 
wives,  could  she  only  have  comprehended  its 
meaning. 

**  Monsieur  de  Morisset  !^— again  shouted  the 
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servant  at  the  door ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  vainly 
attempted  to  catch  the  eye  of  Martha.  The 
poetical  tax-commissioner  made  as  grave  and 
melancholy  an  entrance,  as  that  of  Madame  Ca- 
pricard  had  been  flighty  and  absurd.  Address- 
ing to  the  mistress  of  the  house  the  most  defe- 
rential and  ceremonious  bow,  he  seemed  resolved 
to  set  the  breath  of  scandal  at  defiance ;  retreat- 
ing towards  a  group  of  men  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  he  immediately  caught  my  eye. 
His  opinion  of  me  had  doubtless  changed  since 
morning;  for  instead  of  his  intimidating  look 
of  defiance,  his  physiognomy  assumed  a  friendly 
and  conciliatory  expression. 

With  an  earnestness  by  which  I  was  not  a 
moment  deceived,  he  came  up  to  me^  tapping  me 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  saluted  me 
with — '*  Good  evening  —  Machiavel  —  lago  — 
Talleyrand — every  thing  that  is  deepest  and 
most  perfidious  in  the  world  !— Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  your  scandalous  conduct  this  morn- 
ing  ? — And  I,  who  answered  all  your  inquiries 
with  an  ingenuousness  worthy  of  the  golden  age  ! 
— But  let  me  hope  that,  though  curious,  you  are 
at  least  discreet?" — 
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These  last  words  were  ottered  in  the  newt 
serious  tone  of  entreaty. 

''  Be  not  alarmed/'  said  I,  langfaing ;  ^^  I  pro* 
mise  you  oar  Amphitryoo  shall  cnteftain  no 
suspicion  that  you  consider  him  bmtaly  despoCJc, 
and  a  bad  husband/^ 

''  Nor  any  other  hint  I  may  have  afforded 
you  ?  '*  persisted  Monsieur  Morisaet,  with  a 
smile  that  ill  disstmulated  his  anxieties. 

"  What  have  you  to  fear^  my  dear  Sir  f*  cried 
L  '^  Is  a  woman  answerable  for  the  homage  paid 
to  her  charms  ? — ^You  would  be  singular  indeed, 
were  you  to  withhold  your  admiretion  from  the 
charming  Madame  Dambergeac." 

^*  Nevertheless,  I  implore  yoor  silence,^  gravely 
replied  the  poet. 

The  first  bars  of  a  quadrille  interrupted  our 
colloquy.  My  fellow  traveller  instantly  flew  to* 
wards  Madame  Capricard,  who,  at  his  approach, 
bounded  from  a  seat  which  bent  under  her 
weight  The  interesting  couplci  comparable 
only  with  a  Dutch  lugger  towed  by  a  steamer^ 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  ribbons  streaming  on 
all  sides. 

Morisset  had  managed  to  stand  in  the  quad* 
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rille  opposite  to  Madame  Dambergeac^  who 
danced  with  the  Colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment 

quartered  at  C .     Forced  to  make  way  for 

the  dancers,  I  took  op  my  station  near  the 
door,  still  retaining  a  good  view  of  all  that 
was  passing,  which  promised  mrnsual  amuse- 
ment. When  lo !  a  hand  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  while  a  rough  voice  observed — "  You 
will  see  that  not  one  of  them  has  the  least 
thoughts  of  making  his  appearance ! '' — On 
turning  round,  I  perceived  Harmodius,  who, 
at  the  arrival  of  every  new  guest,  bit  his  lips 
with  disappointment. 

^^  To  whom  do  you  allude  ? "— ^I  inquired,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  meaning. 

*'  To  our  high  and  mighty  Lords  and  Barons 

of  C ;  to  the  Gin6vrys — ^the  du  Dressants 

— the  M alescards.  They  are  afraid  to  forfeit 
caste  by  having  it  known  that  they  joined  my 
party ! — Lord  have  mercy  on  their  folly ! — Be- 
cause they  have  each  a  dovecot  in  the  centre  of 
a  duck-pond,  these  people  fancy  themselves  en- 
titled to  assume  Baronial  airs ; — a  pack  of  half>- 
bred  gentry,  whose  lineage  is  easily  traced  to 
their  unwashed  grandfathers  1" — 

^^D — ^apostrophe,  Ambergeac!*'    replied  I, 
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**  I  thought  your  &mily  was  reconciled  with  the 
house  of  Mootmorency  ?^ — 

"  Here  is  one  of  them  at  last !  '*  cried  the  Soos- 
Prefet,  nnmindfal  of  my  obserration';  pointing 
ont  a  fine  old  man,  who,  on  entering  the  room^ 
bad  not  allowed  himself  to  be  annonnced.  ^  It 
is  the  Count  de  Gin^vry,  a  real  nobleman. — ^The 
Ginevrys  date  from  1300 1 — I  have  just  had  the 
road  repaired  which  runs  before  his  ch&tean. 
But  he  is  alone,  I  see. — The  Countess  has 
not  deigned  to  bear  him  company.'*  Monsieur 
de  Gin^Yry  meanwhile  gUded  np  to  the  Sous- 
Prefet,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
bowing  with  the  most  courteous  and  exquisite 
politeness, 

'^  Shall  we  not  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the 
Countess  to-night ?** — ^inquired Harmodins.  ''She 
induced  us  to  hope  that — *^ 

^  My  wife  is  unfortunately  indisposed/'  in- 
terrupted the  old  nobleman,  ''and  in  despair 
that  it  should  so  happen  to-day.  Her  health  is 
weak  and  uncertain.  As  soon  as  the  dance  is  ter« 
minated,  I  shall  go  and  present  her  excuses  to 
Madame  Dambergeac ;  who  I  perceive  yonder, 
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handsomer  and  more  fascinating  than  erer! 
What  a  charming  dress !" 

The  Count  now  approached  the  quadrille, 
doubtless  that  he  might  nearer  contemplate  the 
white  shoulders  of  the  wife  of  Harmodius^  which 
were  by  no  means  undeserving  the  attention  of 
so  experienced  a  judge. 

"  Indisposed  r  muttered  Harmodius.  "  Why 
this  morning  she  was  at  mass  ?  Does  her  old 
ass  of  a  husband  fancy  me  the  dupe  of  these 
absurdities  ?  Now  that  I  have  repaired  the 
road  before  his  ch&teau,  he  thinks  to  discharge 
his  obligation  by  means  of  a  visit.  A  mo- 
ment's patience,  my  dear  Count !  You  are 
liable  to  serve,  and  I  shall  favour  your  fas- 
tidiousness with  a  sample  of  the  delights  of 
the  Garde  Nationale !— His  wife  is  ill,  eh?" 

^*  Is  there  any  law  which  can  force  a  woman 
to  go  to  a  ball  against  her  will,  even  that  of 
a  Sous-Prefet  V^  said  I,  much  amused.  '^  But 
pray  tell  me,  who  is  that  Monsieur  Morisset 
opposite  your  wife,  who  looks  like  a  seagull  on 
the  point  of  taking  wing  ?" — 

The  poet,  with  his  head  gracefully  thrown 
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back^  his  hair  streamiog  in  all  direcliont, 
his  thumbs  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  pocket* 
and  his  elbows  sticking  out  Uke  handles  of  a 
pitcher,  was  executing  the  balance  before  Ma- 
dame  Dambergeac,  with  the  air  and  pomposity 
of  a  peacock  with  its  tail  outspread  in  the  sun. 
At  the  moment  I  pointed  him  out  to  Har* 
modius,  he  extricated  his  hands  from  his  pockets 
that  he  might  receive  those  of  the  lovely  Martha, 
his  charming  vU^vit ;  when  lo  1  1  distinctly 
saw  something  white,  peeping  between  the 
fingers  of  his  yellow  kids  1 — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  figure.  Monsieur  Morisset  reinstated  his 
fingers  in  his  waistcoat^  with  a  considerable 
air  of  self-satisfaction.  The  little  white*  object 
was  no  longer  visible.  I  then  looked  at  Ma- 
dam Dambergeac,  who  was  fanning  herself  with 
her  handkerchief^  which  she  seemed  to  grasp 
with  unusual  tenacity, 

^  Morisset  V*  repeated  my  friend,  who  looked 
on  and  saw  nothing,  as  husbands  usually  do. 
''  A  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  though  my  wife 
chooses  to  call  him  conceited.  He  is  one  of  our 
leading  dandies  ;—<»ui  sing^ — ^make  verses,— 
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and  play  on  the  clarionet.  Between  ourselves, 
he  has  rather  a  tenderness  for  Madame  Capricard, 
whose  husband  devotes  his  evenings  to  the  card- 
table.  Husbands  are  the  same  you  know  all 
over  the  world  P' — 

This  last  flight  of  fancy  was  almost  too  much 
for  me. 

"  The  same  indeed  !'* — thought  I  to  myself, 
^^  for  your  own  wife  has  this  instant  received  a 
billet-doux  under  your  very  nose.  You  really 
have  cause  to  laugh ; — above  all^  at  Monsieur 
CapricardI" 

*'  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  MontagnacP  was 
now  announced  with  the  greatest  pomp,  by  the 
servants  in  attendance. 

^^I  do  not  consider  his  coming  any  great 
compliment/'  observed  Harmodius.  ^'  Mon- 
tagnac  is  a  sly  fox^  who  remained  buried 
in  his  village,  after  the  revolution^  from  sheer 
alarm;  and  who  affects  to  support  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things  only  that  he  may  obtain 
employment  for  his  children.  But  as  I  live 
and  breathe,  he  is  come  in  boots,  and  a  black 
neckcloth ! — ^Tolerably  free  and  easy,  upon  my 
honour  P* 
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Harmodiofl  instantly  aMumed  a  moat  impoaing 
attitude  to  wait  the  advance  of  the  newly- 
arrived  gueat* 

The  Marquis  was  a  little  man,  with  a  sly  and 
supercilious  physiognomy.  Attired  with  the  sim* 
plicity  of  costume  peculiar  to  country  gentle- 
men, he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  dis- 
playing bis  great  white  teeth;  and  with  the 
most  unembarrassed  familiarity,  completely  re- 
gardless of  the  stiff,  indignant  attitude  of  the 
public  functionary,  gaily  accosted  him. 

^'  Your  ball  is  delightful.  Monsieur  le  Sous- 
Prefetr  said  he,  accompanying  the  com- 
pliment with  an  exquisitely  eaily  bow,  which 
the  master  of  the  house  slightly  acknowledged. 
"  From  the  moment  I  entered  the  house,  the 
charming  taste  of  Madame  Dambergeac  struck 
me  in  all  your  arrangements.  1  came  from 
Montagnac  expressly  for  this  ball,  and  con- 
gratulate  myself  upon  my  good  fortune*  Every 
thing  here  is  so  elegant,  so  magnificent,  that — '' 

—  '^  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  probably  came  on 
horseback  ?^ — ^interrupted  Hannodius,  eyeing 
the  nobleman  from  head  to  foot,  and  fixing  a 
contemptuous  glance  upon  the  boots;  which  the 

VOL.   II.  o 
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Marquis  observing,  instantly  advanced  his  foot, 
as  if  to  favour  the  investigation,  sayings 

**  I  guess  the  cause  of  your  inquiry,  Monsieur 

le  Sous-Prefet ! — ^You  are  surprised  to  find  the 

.  poor  mayor  of  a  country  village  in  so  decent  a 

pair  of  boots ! — ^You  doubtlessly    expected    a 

pair  of  sabots  V* 

'^  Believe  me.  Marquis,  I  am  too  deeply 
flattered  to  receive  you,  whether  in  boots  or 
shoes,''  muttered  the  functionary,  as  much  out 
of  countenance  as  a  pedagogue  on  receiving  a 
reprimand  from  one  of  the  urchins  under  his 
charge. 

I  now  left;  them  together ;  as  the  dance  was 
finished,  and  I  wanted  to  satisfy  my  anxiety 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
friend  were  so  deeply  engaged.  Approaching 
Madame  Dambergeac,  who  had  just  sat  down, 
I  hazarded  one  of  the  commonplace  observations 
usual  at  balls,  but  which  in  this  case  assumed 
more  than  the  usual  importance. 

*^  What  a  beautiful  handkerchief  you  are 
using  for  a  fan !"  said  I.  ^'  What  charming 
embroidery !  Allow  me  to  look  at  it  !'* — And  I 
was  about  to  take  it  from  her  hand,  when  she 
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rolled  it  suddenly  into  a  ball,   the  better  no 
doubt  to  gntiiy  my  cariocity. 

**  Will  yoa  do  me  the  fkwcutt  of  asking 
Madame  Capricard  to  danee  P'  said  she  with 
some  abniptness. 

I  had  no  pretext  for  refusal ;  but  I  took  care 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  suspicious  embroidered 
handkerchief,  which  the  cunnii^  wife  of  Hsr- 
modios  vras  holding  with  pretended  careless- 
ness ;  and  which  I  soon  saw  her  place  on  her 
knee^  after  having  unbuttoned  one  of  her 
glores. 

A  waits  was  about  to  commence^  which 
afforded  me  a  pretext  to  rush  forward^  and 
seize  the  suspected  hand,  affecting  to  believe 
that  she  bad  promised  it  to  me  for  the  dance. 

'^  You  mistake, — it  was  the  third  1  promised 
you !"  replied  Madame  Dambergeac,  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  more  abruptly  than  she  bad  with- 
drawn her  handkerchief;  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  my  convincing  myself  of  the  existence 
of  a  paper  between  the  glove  and  the  palm  of 
her  band. 

Her  rightful  partner,  who  was  no  other  than 
Monsieur  Morisset,  now  arriving,  I  bowed  pro- 
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foundly  to  the  Sous-Prefette,  and  went  my 
way. 

Before  ray  turn  really  arrived  to  dance  with 
her,  the  glove  had  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
state  of  innocence  as  well  as  the  handkerchief. 
Where  was  the  billet  now  ?  Alas !  I  had  my 
misgivings  that  it  was  safely  on  its  road.  No 
other  incident  worthy  of  remark  took  place 
during  the  ball ;  and  on  retiring  to  my  room^  I 
recapitulated  the  events  of  the  day^  and  cogi- 
tated upon  the  plan  of  my  campaign. 

"  The  poet  was  right  !'*  thought  I.  "  The 
sonnet  has  reached  its  address,  and  the  domes- 
tic happiness  of  my  friend  Harmodius  is  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  In  this  dilemma  what 
becomes  my  duty  ?— Shall  I  interfere  or  not  V* 

The  question  was  too  serious  to  be  decided  in 
a  moment,  at  the  close  of  a  ball,  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  accordingly  lay  down,  re- 
peating to  myself — 

"  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less." 
'•  Oh,  Martha— Martha— Martha !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  FEAR  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  most  un- 
worthy feeling,  originating  in  the  impending 
misfortune  of  my  friend — though  all  but  j  ustified 
by  an  incident  in  our  eariy  intimacy  which  ren- 
dered my  mirth  an  act  of  retaliation. 

At  college,  Harmodius,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  had  robbed  me  of 
the  object  of  my  affections,  who,  but  for  him, 
would  perhaps  have  remained  the  solace  of  my 
life.  The  lex  taliom$  consequently  permitted 
reprisals,  compared  with  which  my  malicious 
smile  was  a  pardonable  vengeance.  I  repented 
it,  however,  and  took  a  magnanimous  pride  in 
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forgetting  the  injuries  of  the  past  That  my 
decision  might  not  be  influenced  by  my  envioua 
partiality,  I  set  down  in  concise  terms  the  pro- 
positions I  had  to  resolve.  ''The  friendship  which 
induces  us  to  place  our  purse,  our  credit,  our 
time,  our  very  life  at  the  disposal  of  anotber^^ 
said  I  to .  myself,  ''  does  it  not  also  impose 
upon  us  the  duty  of  protecting  his  happiness 
and  honour  ?''  Such  was  the  question  upon 
which  I  proceeded  to  commune  with  myself 
alone,  in  my  chamber;  —  an  intricate,  serious 
question,  calculated  to  puzzle  the  clearest  head^ 
to  disturb  the  most  generous  soul ;  and  on  which 
I  ended  by  answering  stoutly  in  the  affirmative. 

In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Moli^re,  who 
recommends  one  never  to  interpose  a  finger  be- 
twixt the  bark  and  the  tree,  I  decided  that  by 
the  sacred  obligations  of  friendship,  in  matri- 
mony  no  less  than  all  the  other  adversities  of 
life,  Pylades  is  bound  to  assist  Orestes  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power^  saving  only  when  Pylades 
happens  to  be  in  love  with  Hermione. 

Having  thus  carefully  defined  the  obligations 
of  friendship,  my  title  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Harmodius  became  incontestable.     It  was  not 
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a  flimple  qMitioa  of  mterfeatioQ.  Bvery  one 
must  be  awaie  that  in  lore  and  iotriguey  as  well 
,a8  in  politicsy  nothiag  can  be  moie  elaatic  than 
the  doctrines  of  that  remarkable  prinkge,  &tal 
in  the  hands  of  a  novice^  but  of  primal  import- 
ance when  managed  with  the  adroitness  of  an 
adept.  Sganarelle  and  his  wife,  thrashing  the 
oflfeioos  neighbour  who  attempted  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other,  seems  rather  an  adverse 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jadge  de- 
▼oared  the  oyster  disputed  by  the  two  pleaders, 
and  posterity  has  applauded.  To  arrive  oppor- 
tanely,  and  be  the  strongest  when  you  arrive,  is 
the  true  secret.  To  prove  stronger  than  Men* 
sieur  Morisset, — even  if  Monsieur  de  Morisset, 
— ^my  vanity  assured  me  was  no  such  difficult 
matter.  All  that  now  remained  was  to  open  the 
trenches.  To  a  common  eye  the  perils  of  the 
siege  might  have  appeared  alarming — to  one 
versed,  like  myself,  in  the  usages  of  the  world, 
all  seemed  auspicious.  To  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  husband,  in  the  first  instance,  would  have 
been  a  stratagem  worthy  of  a  dismissed  lady^s- 
maid — to  remonstrate  with  the  lover,  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  Quixotism.    A  sermon  upon  conjugal 
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fidelity,  addressed  to  the  wife,  would  have  been 
no  doubt  highly  laudable ;  but,  accustomed  to 
play  under  such  circumstances  the  part  of  what 
is  commonly  styled  the  deviPs  advocate,  I  feared 
to  prejudice  the  cause  I  was  about  to  defend. 

The  most  reasonable  step  was  clearly  to  pro- 
tect the  husband  against  the  assiduities  of  her 
admirer,  by  paying  my  court  to  his  wife.  The 
difficulties  suggested  by  an  over-scrupulous 
delicacy  instantly  vanished.  As  the  rival  of 
Monsieur  Morisset  with  Madame  Dambergeac, 
I  acquired  the  right  of  saying  all  1  thought  pro- 
per; and  Harmodius  could  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  if  in  his  defence  I  hoisted  an  enemy's 
colours.  In  all  cases^  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

The  fair  Sous-Prefette  had  thus  enlisted  an- 
other admirer.  But  far  from  risking  the  chances 
of  my  purpose  by  premature  or  indiscreet  ad- 
vances (the  rock  upon  which  so  many  hopes 
are  wrecked),  I  assumed  a  tone  of  impenetrable 
reserve.  For  three  whole  days  I  studied,  and 
watched  with  the  closest  attention  my  intended 
conquest.  On  the  fourth,  my  project  was  ma- 
tured.    On  any  other  occasion  I  should  have 
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taken  the  initiatiTe ;  but  my  nnnsiud  position 
suggested  redoubled  prudence  and  precaution ; 
and  in  the  heroism  of  my  heart  I  determined  U> 
seek  no  other  reward  but  that  which  is  said 
to  recompense  the  consciousness  of  ▼irtoe.  I 
must  admit  that  my  ardour  was  somewhat 
chilled  by  this  admirable  resolution.  In  lore, 
one  fights  for  booty.  Having  no  such  pre^ 
tension,  I  resembled  the  nobles  of  the  arri^re 
ban,  who  are  contented  to  serre  gratuitously, 
but  only  for  a  given  time.  In  a  word,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enterprise  were  all  at  my  charge, 
and  I  was  therefore  anxious  for  a  quick  result. 
My  affairs  required  my  return  to  Paris.  My  cam- 
paign was  accordingly  conceived  with  the  most 
profoundly  calculated  economy  of  time.  But 
though  tact  and  experience  may  work  wonder?, 
in  such  cases  nobody  is  infallible.  My  calcu* 
lations  might  prove  false,  though  based  upon 
admirable  premises.  I  resolved  therefore  to 
call  to  my  aid  the  person  most  likely  to  assist 
in  my  enlightenment. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  written  upon  ma« 
rital  cecity,  a  husband  is  the  man  qualified  to 
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form  the  truest  opinion  of  his  wife.  Even  bis 
blunders  are  useful  guides.  I  made  no  scruple, 
therefore^  in  referring  to  Harmodius,  and  re- 
sorting for  his  sake  alone  to  a  hypocritical  pre- 
text of  which  I  have  appreciated  the  utility  in 
less  disinterested  circumstances. 

I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  day  aftec 
dinner, — ^he  muttering  with  ill-humour^  I  smok- 
ing my  cigar.     I   mention  these  two  circvun- 
stances  advisedly,  as  ill-humour  is  usually  com- 
municative ;  and,  as  regards  the  cigar,  because 
Madame  Dambergeac  having  forbidden  them 
to  her  husband,  I  had  adopted  them  as  part  of 
a  systematic  contradiction.    Women  are  won- 
derful lovers  of  reform.     Disregarding  the  finer 
qualities  of  their  admirers,  they  seem  to  affix  a 
value  to  some  bad  habit  which  may  be  laid 
aside  in  deference  to  their  opinion.    A  prudent 
man,  though   pure    and    irreproachable    as  a 
schoolgirl,  will  therefore  do  well  to  lay  in  a 
little  stock  of  minor  vices,  such  as  he  can  sa- 
crifice without  regret  at  the  altar  of  love.     I 
accordingly  began  to  smoke  like  a  Tartar,  al- 
though  tears  came  into  my  eyes  whenever   I 
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made  the  attempt  My  vanity  had  alieady 
fixed  the  price  at  which  I  intended  to  traiBc 
with  Martha  for  the  indolgeQce  of  my  cigar. 

^  My  dear  Harmodius/'  said  I^  suddenly 
breaking  silence^  *^  you  have  probably  received 
compliments  without  end  upon  your  marriage. 
Had  I  loved  yon  less,  I  ahould  have  added 
mine  to  the  nnmber.  But  you  know  my  frank- 
ness ;  and  I  would  not  eoogratulate  yon  before 
I  had  the  poaitive  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
yoor  happiness.  Yon  must  have  observed  how 
closely  I  study  your  wife?^ 

''  You  study  my  wife?"— exclaimed  Dam- 
beigeac,  as  though  he  had  been  speaking  of 
the  empire  of  the  Birmans  or  Timbuctoo. 

*^  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ; — I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  observe  Madame  Dambergeac  with 
the  severe  and  searching  eye  of  one  profoundly 
interested  in  ail  that  concerns  your  welfare.  I 
am  now  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  consider  her 
an  admirable  person ;  and  had  I  any  intention  of 
marrying,  I  should  feel  a  secret  envy  of  your 
fortunes.  I  do  not  allude  to  her  family^ — ^her 
fortune, — or  her  position  in  life.  These  are  facts 
beyond  contestation.  Of  her  beauty,  which  is 
leiEiarkabley  I  am  fully  aware ;  but  to  praise  a 
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married  woman  on  such  a  pointy  is  almost  a 
want  of  respect.  What  has  really  effected  the 
conquest  of  my  admiration^  is  her  superior 
mind^  her  charming  conversation,  the  still 
more  solid  qualities  of  her  character.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  she  has  so  generous  a  heart, 
so  noble  a  soul — 

"Your  cigar  is  out/'  interrupted  Harmodius, 
impatiently  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  right  road.  It  is 
through  their  moral  failings  we  find  our  way 
into  the  secrets  of  the  female  character.  To 
ascertain  those  of  Madame  Dambergeac,  I 
saw  I  had  only  to  extol  her  good  qualities  to 
her  husband  so  as  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction inseparable  from  the  matrimonial 
estate. 

"  My  dear  Leopold/'  observed  the  Sous- 
Prefet,  "  I  see  you  are  tenacious  of  the  illu- 
sions of  youth  !  For  you,  the  roses  have  still 
no  thorns,  for  you  the  skies  are  still  cloudless, 
and  women  free  from  caprice ! — I  almost  envy 
your  infantine  candour  of  soul  I" 

*^What  do  you  mean?^'  cried  I,  assuming 
a  look  of  admirable  ingenuousness. 

"  Listen  l^ — gravely  replied  my  fiiend.   "  In 
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spite  of  your  avowed  aversion  to  marriage^ 
rely  upon  it  I  shall  one  day  see  you  with  a  wife. 
I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Your  turn  will 
come  next,  and  may  my  experience  be  of 
service  to  you !  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
marriage  is  not  precisely  the  seventh  heaven 
you  seem  to  imagine/* 

^  You  shock  me  beyond  measure !  Ami  then 
so  mistaken  in  Madame  Damb . .  .V* 

^*  Madame  Dambergeac/'  interrupted  Har- 
modiuSy  **  is  a  woman  of  rare  merit ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  exult  in  my  choice.  But  believe  me, 
the  angels  of  which  one  dreams,  are  not  of  this 
world  !  Martha  has  her  failings,  as  I  have 
mine — ^indeed  as  we  all  have.  They  are  tri- 
flings I  allow,  but  still  they  exist ;  and  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  one  meets  with  more 
pricks  from  needles  than  wounds  from  sti- 
lettos.** 

''  Enough,  enough  V'  said  I, — to  make  him 
proceed. 

'*  It  is  a  rule  without  exception,  my  dear 
fellow,''  he  resumed,  ''  that  if  it  be  your  fate  to 
live  in  the  provinces,  you  should  not  marry  a 
woman  brought  up  in  Paris.     Whatever  may 
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be  your  worldly  positioD,  she  will  always  in- 
dulge in  visions  of  a  brighter  and  more  agree- 
able existence — Martha  dislikes  this  place. 
The  society  here  offers  few  resources  to  a 
mind  like  hers.  Women  are  not  like  CaBsar^ 
who  would  rather  reign  anywhere  than  be 
second  in   Rome.      I    am   convinced   Martha 

would  abdicate  the  throne  of  C ,  to  serve 

in  Paris." 

''  So  far  I  agree  with  you.  But  at  some 
future  time,  you  will  be  a  Prefet ;  when  Ma- 
dame Dambergeac  will  enjoy  a  stage  more 
worthy  of  her.  The  weariness  you  describe, 
is  but  a  temporary  grievance.'' 

*^  Secondly/'  continued  Harmodius,  "  young 
ladies  must  be  treated  like  young  ladies,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  marry.  Serving 
government  in  the  humble  capacity  of  Sous- 
Prefet,  I  can  afibrd  only  a  pair  of  horses  and 
one  carriage;  and  must  submit  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  the  country  boobies  who  com- 
mand a  larger  allowance  of  equipage  —  am 
the  cause  that  the  chimneys  smoke  in  my 
mother-in»law's  apartment, — that  my  table  is 
served   with  over-roasted  chickens, — that  we 
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are  nnblest  with  a  fitmily, — tbat-i^ui  short  of 
every  thing  that  goes  amiss  in  the  family !" — 

^What  signifies  your  mother-in-law  or  her 
chimney  V*  cried  I.  ''  Your  wife  loves  you 
tenderly;  and  if  irreproachable  in  your  con- 
dact,  why  make  yourself  uneasy  about  the 
opinions  of  others  V — 

*'  Unfortunately^  Martha  is  so  full  of  filial 
attachment,  that  her  mother's  opinion  always 
has  the  best  of  it.'' 

^'  Filial  piety  is  a  praiseworthy  sentiment,''  I 
obsenredy  with  sententious  gravity ;  ^  but  con* 
jugal  duty  is  paramount" 

"  There  I  have  you !"-— cried  Harmodius. 
"  When  once  you  are  married,  yon  will  find  that 
conjugal  duty  is  no  talisman  against  the  endless 
vezati<His  of  domestic  life.  I  love  Martha  sin- 
cerely, and  she  is  devotedly  attached  to  me  ; 
but  between  the  mutual  afEcction  based  upon 
legitimate  ties,  and  the  word  love,  as  understood 
by  a  single  man,  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
A  well-bom  young  lady,  strictly  and  religiously 
brought  up,  inspires  respect  from  which  result! 
a  certain  reserve.  Were  Martha  in  tha  same 
position  as  Juliette  of  old,  I  should  say  to 
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her^  '  love  your  mother  as  much  as  you  hke^ 
but  she  must  not  interfere  between  us.'  " 

"  You  dare  not  say  what  you  think  then  to 
your  own  wife  V 

"  Not  always,"  replied  the  supposed  domestic 
tyrant^  looking*  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  a 
visitor  being  luckily  announced,  the  conversation 
dropped. 

But  I  had  heard  enough; — I  could  easily  infer 
the  rest.  The  position  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Dambergeac  was  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
details  of  the  foregoing  conversation.  In  spite 
of  the  many  faults  attributed  to  my  friend  by 
his  mother-in-law,  to  my  mind  he  had  committed 
only  a  single  error.  From  all  I  had  heard,  I 
decided  that  Harmodius  belonged  to  the  class 
of  husbands  who  stand  too  much  in  awe  of  the 
etiquettes  of  married  life.  A  fixed  idea  seemed 
to  control  his  whole  conduct.  "A  young  lady 
is  a  young  lady/'  he  had  remarked  in  our  col- 
loquy ;  on  which,  he  had  chosen  to  elevate 
Martha  upon  a  pedestal,  forgetting  that  tlie 
higher  one  places  one^s  idol,  the  more  remote  it 
stands  from  the  idolator.  ! 
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Fearing  to  upset  the  conjugal  car  in  the 
flowery  paths  of  passion,  he  had  assumed  a  too 
ceremonious  lesenre.  The  pious  and  irreproach- 
able  life  of  Martha  so  conmced  him  of  his  own 
un worthiness,  that  he  dared  not  profane  the  wings 
of  the  spotless  dove  descended  to  him  from 
heaven ;  and  from  pure  affection  for  his  wife, 
scarcely  ventured  to  declare  his  passion* 

Far  from  feeling  flattered  by  the  reserve  of 
her  husband,  and  the  homage  offered  to  her 
virtues,  Martha  was  mortified  in  the  little  in- 
fluence conceded  to  her  beauty.  In  ker  eyes, 
Harmodius  was  cold,  indifferent,  insensible, — 
devmd  of  all  imagination  or  tenderness. 

Madame  de  Bercier,  her  mother,  had  not  failed 
to  sprinkle  the  embers  of  her  displeasure  with 
that  bitter  corroding  essence  called  oil  of  mother^ 
inJaw.  Next  came  Monsieur  Morisset,  with 
his  languishing  eyes  and  poetical  inspirations ; 
and  among  all  these  contrarieties,  my  friend 
Harmodius  chose  to  bear  incessantly  in  mind  that 
a  young  lady  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
woman,  and  to  fancy  that  respect  is  a  more  ac- 
ceptable offering  than  love !— 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Madame  Dambergeac  was  one  of  those 
complex  characters  so  frequent  in  the  narrow 
circles  of  the  provinces.  She  evinced  neither 
the  overflowing  of  a  tender  heart,  nor  the  reck- 
lessness of  a  corrupted  soul :  her  danger  lay  in 
the  desire  of  emotion,  arising  from  the  monotony 
of  a  void  and  wearisome  existence. 

Educated  in  Paris,  Martha  could  little  endure 
the  obscurity  of  an  insignificant  town,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees ;  nor  the  insipid  and 
vulgar  society  she  was  forced  to  adopt  as  her  own. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  position,  and  uncompen- 
sated by  the  joys  of  the  domestic  hearth,  she 
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lendered  her  husband  ratpooaible  for  her  innu- 
menble  grieTanoes ;  and  having  once  given  way 
to  the  contentions  spirit  suggested  by  Madame 
de  Bercier^  her  progress  was  rapid.  By  de- 
grees, Hannodius  became  guilty  of  a  thousand 
imaginary  wrongs,  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how,  by 
dint  of  perBuading  herself  that  she  had  made  an 
ill-assorted  marriage,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  affections,  she  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
her  friends  of  the  truth  of  what  she  advanced. 
Whenever  she  entered  a  room^  leaning  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  pale,  melancholy,  and  de- 
jected, while  he  remained  fiit,  fresh,  and  robust, 
she  became  an  object  of  universal  sympathy; 
while  the  vermillion  cheeks  and  portly  bearing 
of  the  husband  subjected  him  to  reprobation 
for  his  utter  want  of  sensibility.  Dambergeac 
was  the  martyr  of  his  good  looks.  Of  an  ex- 
cellent constitution,  his  health  appeared  to  flou- 
rish at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  wife.  In  fact, 
his  tmbowpoini  was  unpardonable,  and  he  came 
to  pass  for  a  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Sous-Prefet ! 

The  object  dearest  to  a  woman's  hesrt,  when 
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writhing  under  the  sense  of  misfortune,  is  to  find 
some  kindred  soul  who  comprehends  her  position. 
What  with  his  verses^  his  melting  eyes,  and 
irresistible  pathos,  the    tax-gathering  poet   of 

C had  strong  chances  in  his  favour.     It  is 

generally  good  policy  to  adopt  an  opposite  system 
to  that  of  one's  rival.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  extinguished  the  gentle 
sighs  of  Monsieur  Aime,  by  opening  a  battery 
of  bold  enterprising  gallantry.  But  Madame 
Dambergeac  had  so  completely  persuaded  her- 
self into  being  an  injured  angel,  and  was  now 
so  determined  a  victim,  that  to  approach  her  with 
a  gay  and  joyous  heart  had  been  perdition ! — 
Other  women  might  be  won  by  being  amused. 
The  martyr  of  poor  Harmodius  was  only  in  need 
of  consolation. 

All  that  remained  for  me,  therefore,  was  hum- 
bly to  follow  the  steps  of  Morisset  among  the 
willows  of  elegiac  passion.  To  use  a  jockey 
comparison,  though  he  had  the  whip  in  hand 
and  was  a  length  before  me,  I  knew  it  was  but 
a  momentary  advantage,  grounding  my  opinion 
on  the  following  reasons : — 

Monsieur  Morisset  was   diminutive,  fat,  and 
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fair, — three  unqnestionable  defects  io  a  would- 
be  Don  Juan.  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  tall  and 
dark,  the  true  impassioned  colour;  rather  pale, 
and  sufficiently  thin  to  induce  an  opinion  that  I 
was  wasting  away  from  despair,  as  in  hct  it 
was  my  duty  to  do,  **  as  the  blade  wean  out 
the  scabbard." — Something  grave  and  n)editati?e 
in  my  physiognomy,  moreover,  lent  itself  to 
the  pretence  of  affliction. — I  am  able  to  as- 
sume at  will  the  most  woe-begone  expression 
of  countenance ;  and  by  a  sudden  contraction  of 
the  cheeks,  can  blush  when  it  suits  me*  Nay, 
upon  serious  emergencies,  I  can  discharge  a 
torrent  of  tears, — an  overpowering  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  disconsolate  females. 

Monsieur  Morisset  could  boast  of  several  little 
accomplishments.  So  could  I.  He  played  the 
clarionet ; — I  on  the  key  bugle — the  more  insi- 
dious instrument  of  the  two.  He  wrote  sonnets, 
— ^who  does  not  ?  — At  eighteen  years  of  age  I 
had  written  a  tragedy,  and  three  cantos  of  an 
epic  poem  I — 

Residing  at  the  Sous-Prefecture,  and  seeing 
Martha  daily,  I  might  almost  say  hourly,  the 
chances  were  considerably  in   my  fevour;  so 
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that  my  proceedings  could  be  as  systematic 
and  progressive  as  I  thought  proper.  Insen- 
sibly my  winning  amiability  during  the  first 
three  days  subsided  into  profound  reserve, 
varied  by  sudden  aberrations  and  moments 
of  acute  distress.  My  countenance  assumed  an 
air  of  suffering,  like  that  of  a  man  witnessing 
some  heart-rending  spectacle.  At  each  do- 
mestic enormity  of  Harmodius,  my  eyes  in 
seeking  those  of  Martha  implied,  '^O  suf- 
fering angel !  would  that  I  might  share  thy 
woes." — 

I  now  fully  entered  into  the  senseless  and 
fantastical  humours  of  this  discontented  woman. 
Did  Harmodius  indulge  in  a  harmless  and 
passing  joke,  I  knit  my  brows — sympathising 
with  the  marked  contempt  evinced  in  the  looks, 
of  the  wife.  Did  the  floor  re-echo  to  the  music 
of  his  prefectorial  boots,  I  exhibited  the  same 
nervous  irritability  as  Martha.  Whether  in 
speaking,  singing,  or  laughing, — his  deep  and 
drum-like  roll  of  voice  seemed  to  wear  out  my 
patience. 

My  poor  friend  had  a  favourite  dog,  named 
Medor,   of   mild   and  gentle  manners,  whose 
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aoqimintanee  I  should  hmve  coltirated  under 
aoy  other  dremattences.  But  do  sooner  did  I 
find  faim  in  the  bad  graces  of  his  mistress,  then 
I  suppressed  my  better  feelings,  and  mercilessly 
scorned  his  canine  nrtaes. 

^  Your  gallantry  is  become  quite  remarkable 
of  late,"  obeenred  Dambeigeac,  little  imagining 
the  purport  of  my  conduct, 

**  Hearea  be  praised  there  exists  at  least  one 
soul  conscious  of  sympathy  with  mine  P  thought 
Martha,  and  her  eyes  bore  witness  to  her  re* 
flections* 

As  to  Monsieur  Morisset,  who  frequently 
▼iated  tlie  Sous*  Prefecture,  and  whom  I  occa- 
sionally met  in  the  houses  where  Madame  Dam- 
baqgeac  had  presented  me,  he  ceased  even  to 
address  me.  But  his  very  silence  and  embar- 
rassed deportment  made  it  evident  that  he  was 
greatly  displeased  with  my  proceedings;  and 
that  a  rival's  organs  of  perception  are  far  more 
acute  than  those  of  a  husband. 

Tlie  poet  was  not  only  jealous,  but  absurd 
enough  to  let  it  be  apparent.  My  converMlion 
was  now  indispensable  to  Madame  Dambergeac. 
But  instead  of  proiting  by  the  occasional  oppor* 
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tunities  rendered  rare  and  more  rare  by  my 
undeviating  assiduity,  he  wasted  his  time  in 
importunities,  reproaches,  and  every  possible 
kind  of  blunder.  I  took  good  care  not  to  follow 
his  example,  and  never  so  much  as  pronounced 
his  name  in  the  presence  of  his  faithless  fair. 
In  my  eyes  no  Morisset  existed.  A  roan  should 
never  speak  to  a  woman  saving  of  herself  and 
him.  I  never  ceased  talking  to  Martha  of  the 
charming  Madame  Dambergeac,  till  I  could 
with  propriety  allude  to  the  Count  Leopold  de 
Cast. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  some  trifling  trans- 
gression on  the  part  of  Ilarmodius  to  evince  the 
same  nervous  irritability  which  a  woman  mani- 
fests under  similar  circumstances.  The  balm 
of  my  consolation  once  accepted,  I  was  deter* 
mined  with  one  blow  to  extinguish  the  audacious 
hopes  of  the  diminutive  poet.  The  opportunity 
I  longed  for  soon  presented  itself. 

One  morning,   about  three  weeks  after  my 

arrival  at  C ,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Har- 

modius  pealing  in  the  dining-room  with  unusual 
vehemence.  I  hastened  down,  and  found  my 
friend  in  a  violent  fit  of  excitement,  which  almost 
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remiaded  me  of  his  impetuosity  of  character 
^when  pursuiiig  our  studies  together  in  earlier 
days*  Id  consequence  of  some  reprimand  ema- 
nating from  the  superior  authority  of  the  de- 
partment, he  was  venting  his  imprecations  upon 
bis  office,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  auda* 
cious  Prefet  who  had  ventured  to  find  fault. 
As  I  entered  the  room,  M^or,  who  had  just 
placed  his  paws  upon  his  master's  knees,  as  if 
to  offer  consolation,  was  rolling  under  the  table ; 
after  receiving  retribution,  destined  no  doubt  to 
chastise  his  superior's  insolence.  I  would  fiun 
have  interposed  words  of  calm  and  reasonable 
remonstrance;  but  was  soon  reduced  to  silence 
by  an  exclamation,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  objectionable  words  of  "  Vert — vert,''  must 
bave  been  all  but  virtuous. 

Till  then,  Madame  Dambergeac  had  been  sit- 
ting regardless  in  her  arm-chair,  dumb  with 
contempt  But  at  this  last  apostrophe — ^the 
utterance  of  which  the  presence  of  a  woman 
ahould  have  made  impossible — she  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  irretriev- 
ably-offended majesty.  The  rage  of  Harmodius 
Bubsided  in  a  moment.    In  his  confusion,  he  was 

▼OL.   II.  B 
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about  to  follow  Martha.     Second  thoughts  u« 
duced  him  to  change  his  mind. 

'^  She  is  terribly  angry/'  said  he ;  *'  and,  in 
spite  of  her  excellent  qualities^  can  make  no 
allowance  for  a  moment  of  irritability.  Yet, 
no  one  is  perfect ;  and  the  insolence  of  that 
stupid  Prefet  might  make  a  saint  swear.  If  I 
try  to  pacify  her,  she  will  not  listen  to  me.  Go 
to  her^  I  implore  you,  and  say — ^say  what  you 
will — provided  she  will  leave  off  sulking  and 
relinquish  her  regal  air.  To-night,  is  our  weekly 
assembly ;  and  I  do  not  wish  the  whole  town 
to  be  diverted  with  the  history  of  our  endless 
domestic  misunderstandings/' 

I  proceeded,  without  losing  a  moment,  into 
the  garden ;  and  found  Madame  Dambergeac 
in  a  shady  walk,  dejected  and  drooping  like  a 
flower  snapped  in  the  storm.  On  hearing  my 
steps,  she  turned  towards  me,  when  I  perceived 
a  tear  suspended  upon  her  eyelids.  ''Yon 
weep  !" — said  I,  with  the  pathos  of  an  Orosman 
— *^  You  weep  !'*— 

Wiping  her  eyes,  she  made  an  effort  to  re- 
sume an  air  of  cheerfulness. 
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<<  What  must  you  think  of  ub  V*  she  faltered, 
with  downcast  eyes. 

«*Of  Atwyor^ott?"— 

"  Of  both.  You,  who  are  so  satiri<^l,  have 
DOW  an  excellent  opportunity  to  amuse  yourself 
at  cor  expense.  When  you  return  to  Paris  you 
will  have  fine  stories  to  tell  your  friends.  I 
should  like  to  hear  all  you  will  say." 

My  physiognomy  immediately  became  ten- 
der and  desponding,  and  with  an  irresistible  smile 
I  refdied  in  a  low  Yoice,  ''A  young  and  lovely 
woman^  uniting  all  the  graces  of  the  mind  with 
all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  pining  under 
the  brutal  vulgarity  of  one  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating her,  is  a  story  of  such  unquestionable 
inteiest,  that  it  could  borrow  no  merit  from  even 
the  highest  eloquence.'^ 

This  petty  larceny  of  robbing  my  rival  of  the 
expressions  he  had  used  to  me  in  the  diligence, 
was  really  top  diverting.  Madame  Damber* 
geac,  struck  with  their  truth,  seemed  willing  I 
should  continue  in  the  same  strain.  Having 
once  plunged  into  the  pathos  usual  on  such  oc- 
caaioDSy  the  improvisation  proceeded  fluently 
enough*    My  stock  in  trade  was  over-abundant, 

fi  2 
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I  could  have  spoken  to  all  eternity  upon  such  a 
theme. 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  instructions  of  Har- 
modius^  I  proved  unquestionably  (but  alvmys  in 
is  own  particular  interest)  that  his  wife  was  the 
most  injured  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as  the  most 
infatuating  of  women  :  that  one  man  alone  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  charms,  seductions,  and  grievances  —  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Martha,  now  a  saint  on 
earth— to  become  hereafter  an  angel  in  heaven. 

This  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Morisset* 
But  women  are  indulgent  with  those  who  flatter; 
and  seldom  accuse  of  want  of  imagination  the 
mirror  which  reflects  their  beauty,  or  the  echo 
that  tells  them  they  are  adored. 

I  was  more  than  eloquent.  I  dressed  up  a 
threadbare  subject  in  all  the  glitter  of  modem 
fancy.  I  made  the  glass-beads  of  romanticism 
shine  out  like  diamonds,  and  counted  out  the 
whole  chaplet.  I  dwelt  upon  sympathy,  mys- 
ticism, platonism,  swedenborgism,  ideal  passion, 
angelic  friendship,  seraphic  love,  and  twinbom 
souls, — exhausting  the  whole  litany  of  Satanic 
love. 
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Need  I  tell  you  that  the  twinborn  souls  were 
those  of  Martha  aod  your  humble  serrant^ 
which  for  thirty  years  had  aspired  towards 
heayen,  sighing  night  and  day  for  the  com* 
panionship  of  its  alienated  moiety ! 

Madame  Dambergeac,  appeared  resolred  from 
the  onset  of  my  discourse^  to  hear  it  to  the 
end,  occasionally  interposing  observations  which 
offered  fresh  matter  for  my  oratory.  In  spite 
of  her  incredulous  smile^  the  most  profound 
attention  assured  me  of  the  success  of  my 
hyperamphigoric  phraseology. 

**  Permit  me  to  disbelieye,^  said  she^  ia 
gentlest  accents,  <*  your  theory  on  the  disparity 
of  souls.  People  are  not  bom  in  couples.  It  is 
a  mere  hypothesis ;  and  such  visions  serve  only  to 
flatter  enthusiastic  hearts.  Yet  without  harass- 
ing my  mind  with  the  wonderful  effects  you 
attribute  to  sympathy,  I  cannot  withhold  my 
iaith  from  certain  of  those  effects  which  I 
have  myself  experienced.  There  are  events 
one  foresees  by  divination.  There  are  people 
we  are  able  to  anticipate,  before  even  in  their 
presence.    You,    for   instance,  whom   I  have 
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known  so  short  a  time !  I  could  imagine  that 
we  had  always  been  acquainted  !" 

''  Acquainted  V  thought  I,  my  thoughts  and 
words  being  in  direct  contradiction.  ''Nay, 
madame,  since  you  understand  so  clearly  what 
I  have  obscurely  tried  to  express,  grant  me,  I 
beseech  you,  the  privilege  of  established  inti« 
macy, — on  my  side  an  eternal  friendship." 

'^  Friendship !''  repeated  Martha,  in  her  turn, 
who,  while  interrupting  me,  raised  her  oval  blue 
eyes  towards  me,  with  a  look  of  sadness  and 
indecision. 

''  So,  so ;  I  have  reached  precisely  the  same 
point  as  Monsieur  Aim6,^'  thought  I,  the  words 
she  had  just  uttered  brought  to  my  mind. 

"  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less  f 

and  by  some  unaccountable  indiscretion,  they 
escaped  my  lips.  A  tinge  of  red  overspread 
the  cheeks  of  the  lovely  Martha,  usually  pale 
and  colourless. 

"  The  reign  of  Morisset  is  drawing  to  a  close," 
thought  I,  and  I  pursued  my  attack.  "  Par- 
don !  oh,    pardon  !*'    said  I,  "  a  poetical  re- 
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minisceoce  at  sach  a  momeDt  Had  not  youf 
looks  leproved  me,  I  should  bave  recited  a 
soaoet  I  lately  dedicated  to  an  imagioaiy  being, 
who  haunted  my  dreams  ere  she  demoosttated 
herself  in  a  corporeal  ibrrn*  Thiee  weeks  agOy 
and  ooDseqnently  long  before  I  had  beheld  yoo, 
my  imagination  had  already  pictared  the  silken 
hair,  the  aznre  eyes,  a  paleness  as  of  the  fiurest 
rose,  the  serene  and  melancholy  face  which  I 
now  bdiold/' 

''  Let  me  hear  the  venes  to  which  yon  allude/' 
said  Martha,  in  a  faint  ?oice.  And  lo!  with 
excusable  treachery,  I  proceeded  to  recite  the 
inspirations  of  the  commissioner  of  taxes, 

'*  Have  you  ever  rend  those  lines  to  any  one  ?" 
demanded  Madame  Dambergeac,  unable  to 
suppress  her  amazement 

^  To  no  mortal  breathing! — And  yet,  on  second 
thoughts.  Monsieur  Morisset  is  acquainted  with 
them,     I  accidentally  met  him  in  the  diligence 

that  carried  me  to  C •    And  now,  what  say 

you  to  a  portrait,  painted  before  I  bad  ever  seen 
the  original?" — 

^^  Tour  yerses  are  charming,'' replied  Martha, 
with  some  hesitation ;  ^  they  entitle  you  to  the 
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reward  to  which  you  aspire/'  And  drawing 
from  her  bosom  a  small  note,  she  placed  it  in 
my  hand  and  vanished. 

Astonished  at  the  rapid  success  of.  my  in- 
iquity,  I  listened  to  her  departing  steps  among 
the  trees,  and  doubted  whether  I  was  dreaming. 
Mechanically  I  opened  the  paper  she  had  placed 
in  my  hand  ;  and  to  my  surprise,  beheld  a  lock 
of  silken  hair,  recently  cut,  destined  no  doubt  to 
the  fortunate  author  of  the  sonnet  who  bad 
been  expecting  it  at  least  a  month. 

^^  Sic  vos  non  vobisV*  thought  I,  exploding 
with  laughter.  **  Ah  ha !  Monsieur  de  Morisset ! 
— I  wish  you  well  out  of  your  scrape ;  convicted 
of  purloining  my  poetry,  and  betraying  your 
love !" 

I  had  the  decency  to  place  the  lock  of  hair  in 
my  waistcoat-pocket,  on  the  side  nearest  my 
heart,  after  having  kissed  it  with  suitable  fer- 
vour.— ^There  is  an  inherent  charm  in  a  lock  of 
silken  hair,  setting  aside  love  and  gratitude. 

As  I  was  going  in,  I  met  Harmodius. 

•'Thanks,  thanks,  my  good  fellow  !" — ^said  he, 
**  Martha  is  in  the  best  of  humours.  Your  in- 
terference has  been  truly  that  of  a  friend  •" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

t  Kow  looked  forward  atudoosly  to  the  scene 
that  must  ineritably  occur  at  the -first  intenriew 
between  Madame  Dambergeac  and  her  inspired 
admirer. 

NameroQs  gaests  bad  arriyed  that  evenings  ere 
the  name  of  Monsiear  de  Morisset  was  an- 
nounced. Madame  Dambergeac,  who,  smce  the 
beginning  of  the  eveningi  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door,  gave  signal  for  an  immediate  intenriew, 
which  she  generally  deferred  or  eluded,  with 
the  view  of  enhancing  its  value.  A  glance  well 
understood  between  lovers,  intimated  her  assent 
to  his  approach. 

E  3 
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Stationed  in  an  angle  of  the  room  behind  the 
expansive  form  of  Madame  de  Capricard,  who 
had  sat  in  fifteen  times  at  ecart^,  I  had  the  most 
complete  view  of  their  movements ;  so  that 
though  out  of  hearing  a  word,  I  understood  all 
that  was  passing,  as  if  witnessing  a  well-played 
pantomime.  Without  waiting  for  the  usual 
bow,  the  lady  instantly  commenced  an  apos- 
trophe so  violent,  that  poor  Morisset  turned  pale, 
and  supported  himself  against  the  chimneypiece. 
While  he  was  stammering  out  some  answer  to  her 
accusations,  doubtless  incomprehensible,  she  cut 
him  short  with  a  single  word — a  single  fatal  word. 
Then,  looking  him  contemptuously  to  the  earth, 
she  hurried  towards  a  group  of  ladies,  and  sank 
into  an  arm-chair  with  the  dignity  of  Juno 
ascending  her  throne. 

Poor  Morisset,  nailed  to  the  chimneypiece, 
gnawing  the  fingers  of  his  yellow  kids,  seemed 
likely  to  place  the  clock  and  the  candelabra  in 
immediate  jeopardy.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
roused  himself,  traversed  the  apartment  with 
an  anxious  look,  and  perceiving  me  ensconced 
under  the  circumference  of  Madame  de  Capri- 
card's  hospitable  turban,  advanced  towards  tat 
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diagonallyy  with  the  tortuous  procautioiiB  of  a 
serpent. 

'^I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  sir,**  said  he 
grayely;  wbereopon  I  rose  and  aooooqNUiied 
him  to  the  billiaid-room,  where  we  could  enter 
into  a  discussion  without  being  heard  or  inter* 
rupted. 

''  Monsieur  de  Cast  I*'— -said  the  poet,  fixing 
upon  me  his  large  eyes,  which  would  have 
darted  an  envenomed  fluid  had  they  possessed 
the  faculty  of  the  toad, — ^^  in  your  conduct  to* 
wards  me  there  is  a  duplicity  indicating  some 
dHd>olical  project,  concerning  which  I  demand 
the  most  serious  explanation.'' 

^  I  am  willing,  sir,  to  assign  the  reasons  for 
my  conduct  whersTer  or  whenerer  you  please/' 
replied  I,  coolly. 

<f  To-morrow,  then,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
MoriBset,  in  a  tragical  tone* 

''With  all  my  heart,^  said  I  cheerfully. 
^  But  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  in  attri* 
buting  the  meeting  to  some  cause  that  may  defy 
the  misrepresentations  of  scandal.^' 

''  The  reputation  of  a  coquette  is  scarcely  en- 
titled to  so  much  delicacy,''  he  replied^    ^*  Aa 
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to  the  pretext,  it  is  easily  found.  Sit  down  to 
ecarte,  and  I  will  undertake  the  rest.  Play  in- 
differently—'' 

''I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  play 
otherwise  !^ — interrupted  I ;  and  without  further 
discussion,  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  as  Madame  Capricard  had  just  gained 
her  seventeenth  game,  I  took  the  vacant  place 
— no  other  person  daring  to  encounter  so  formi* 
dable  an  opponent.  Having  complimented  my 
victorious  adversary  upon  the  exquisite  taste  of 
her  apple-green  gown,  fawn-coloured  turban, 
and  plum-coloured  scarf,  we  began  to  play.  At 
the  same  moment,  Monsieur  Morisset  placed 
himself  behind  me,  throwing  a  piece  of  gold 
upon  the  table,  as  if  he  intended  betting  upon 
me.  I  began  by  taking  in  the  king  and  queen 
of  trumps,  which  I  instantly  discarded,  pre- 
tending to  mistake  spades  for  diamonds. 

''The  vole  V*  exclaimed  Madame  Capricard. 

**  When  people  do  not  know  how  to  play 
their  cards>  they  ask  advice,''  said  Morisset, 
drily. 

I  turned  angrily  round. 

*^  I  receive  lessons,  sir,  from  nobody,"  said  I ; 
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'*  hut  you  will  find  tbmt  I  can  give  them  when 


»> 


In  the  second  deal,  Madame  Capricard  did 
not  favour  me  with  a  tingle  tramp.  She  never 
gave  tramps.  I  had  nothing  higher  than  a 
neven,  and  played  down  my  highest  card — ^the 
nine  of  diamonds. 

^  The  king!— Yon  played  without  proposing. 
I  mark  two.  Game!^  exclaimed  Madame 
Capricard,  exalting  in  her  eighteenth  Tictory, 
yexed  only  that  we  were  playing  but  at  ten 
sous  a  game;  and  forthwith  she  swept  our 
money  into  her  bag. 

''  Impossible  to  have  played  in  a  more  ridicu- 
looa  manner,"  said  my  rival,  in  a  still  more 
provoking  tone. 

*^  Impossible  to  be  more  impertinent,^'  replied 
I,  with  an  amenity  surpassing  his  own. 

All  eyes  were  upon  us ! — Martha,  paler  than 
usual,  was  much  agitated,  but  did  not  dare  ad* 
dress  hersdf  to  Morisset.  It  was  to  me  alone 
she  directed  her  looks  of  supplication.  ''A 
sufficient  proof,''  thought  I,  **  of  my  influence." 
Even  Madame  Capricard  would  almost  have 
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sacrificed  a  ten-sou8  piece  to  prevent  a  quarrel, 
which  everybody  saw  was  inevitable. 

The  farce  over^  Monsieur  Morisset  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  proceeded  to  pay  my  court 
to  the  ladies.  A  moment  afterwards,  Uarmo- 
dius  took  me  aside. 

'^What  is  the  meaning  of  this  quarrel?" 
said  he. 

^'I  have  just  given  a  lesson  to  Monsieur 
Morisset.'* 

''A  quarrel  at  cards?''  cried  Darobergeac, 
seriously  vexed.  ^^  Do  you  take  this  for  a  gam- 
bling-house ? — What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
such  conduct  ?" 

'^Only  that  I  meet  Monsieur  Morisset  to- 
morrow morning/'  said  I,  '^  and  that  I  look  to 
you  to  be  my  second." 

<*The  deuce  you  do! — I  am  already  in  the  black 
books  of  my  Prefet^ — It  wanted  only  a  duel  to 
complete  my  disgrace. — My  dear  Leopold,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  me  arrange  the  affair  for  you." 

In  reply,  I  repeated  the  expressions  that  had 
been  exchanged ;  and  even  Monsieur  le  Sous- 
Prefet  saw  that  the  case  was  desperate. 
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^'Well,  welir  odd  he;  ''I  tee  yoo  mutt 
bafe  yoar  own  way.  Pkay  are  yoo  as  awkward 
as  yoa  used  to  be  in  cnch  maltofa  ?** 

'<  I  aan  pretty  stne,"  aaid  I,  ^  of  tutting  an 
elephant  at  five  pacea-  -nothing  moie.'* 

^  Wone  and  worae  P*--exclaimed  Hannodins ; 
'^I  have  shot  and  feneed  with  Moriseet,  and 
yonr  fate  is  certain.  Let  me  take  np  the  matter. 
After  his  conduct  at  my  hoosCi  it  will  be  bot 
proper  J  it  is  in' fret  my  business  to  ask  for  an 
explanation.'' 

I  shook  my  firiend  by  the  hand^  but  did  not 
answer.  At  that  moment,  I  wonld  gladly  baye 
returned  to  Madame  Dambergeac  the  lock  of 
hair  that  seemed  to  bum  in  my  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

Seeing  that  a  meeting  was  necessary,  my 
friend  decided  that  it  should  be  with  swords, 
and  proceeded  to  Morisset  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  Next  morning,  we  were  on 
the  ground  at  seven  o'clock.  Without  further 
ceremony,  I  took  off  my  coat  My  adyersary 
did  the  same,  and  we  crossed  our  swords.  The 
poet  made  Tarious  lunges  at  me ;  I  avoided  the 
first  as  well  as  I  could ;  but,  haying  failed  in 
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parrying  the  second,  I  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm* 

^'  Touched  !'^  cried  Dambergeac^  who  saw 
that  I  '^  had  the  worst  of  it/'  as  Cesar  says  in 
bis  Commentaries* 

'^  Touched  ! ''  repeated  I,  little  ambitious  of 
serving  as  a  target  for  the  infuriated  attacks  of 
a  mad  poet. 

Monsieur  Morisset  wiped  his  sword  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  re-sheathed  it  with  an  air  of 
inexpressible  dignity;  after  which^  Harmodios 
bandaged  up  my  arm^  and  we  returned  to  town 
by  different  routes* 

'^It  is  merely  a  scratch/'  said  Harmodius^ 
accustomed  to  such  matters. 

^*  I  am,  however,  in  great  pain,  and  feel  con- 
vinced I  shall  have  an  attack  of  fever/'  said  I^ 
wishing  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of 
my  wound,  that  I  might  become  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  family.  On  arriving  at  the  Pre* 
fecture^  I  retired  immediately  to  my  room* 
which,  thanks  to  my  fortunate  defeat,  I  intended 

• 

to  make  the  head-quarters  of  my  future  opera- 
tions. My  expectations  were  realised ;  Madame 
Dambergeac,  conducted  by  her  husband^  soon 
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made  her  appearance,  ofiering  me  those  womanly 
attentions  beyond  all  price,  which  the  high-bora 
dames  of  former  times  lavished  upon  the  knights 
whose  blood  had  -been  shed  in  their  cause.  The 
Sons-Prefet  being  called  away  upon  some  public 
business,  Martha  remained  alone  with  me.  The 
emotions  suppressed  in  presence  of  her  husband, 
now  burst  forth.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  she 
filtered, — 

"  Yon  did  not  think  of  me,  when  about  to  risk 
your  life!" — 

''  On  the  contrary,"*  replied  I,  with  an  msinu- 
ating  smile,  ^'I  fought  only  firom  thinking  of 
you  too  dearly." 

''And  yet  a  duel  for  a  dispute  at  Scarti!*' 
said  she,  slightly  blushing. 

We  were  near  the  window;  I,  languidly 
seated — she^  by  my  side,  holding  my  hand  in 
hers.  On  hearing  the  steps  of  a  horse  passing 
in  the  street,  Martha  arose,  and,  following  her 
example,  I  perceived  Monsieur  Morisset,  be- 
striding his  steed  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us;  and 
at  every  movement  his  long  fair  hair  waved  upon 
his  shoulders  like  the  mane  of  a  victorious  lion. 
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''  Behold  my  conqueror !  ^  said  I,  with  be- 
coming humility,  ''He  is  come  to  claim  his 
crown  of  laurels/' 

*'  A  crown  of  laurels  ?  " — exclaimed  Martha^ 
scornfully,  ''  It  were  a  sad  pity  to  conceal  the 
broad  poetical  forehead  for  which  Monsieur  Mo- 
risset  is  indebted  to  the  good  service  of  his 
rasor/' 

''  Have  you  only  recently  discovered  that 
little  piece  of  vanity,  on  the  part  of  poor  Mo- 
risset?'' — cried  I,  unable  to  suppress  a  smile« 

"  The  thing  is  self-evident,"  replied  my  fiiir 
friend.  ''  But  do  you  not  envy  his  rosy  cheeks 
this  morning  ?  The  duel  has  made  him  forget  his 
daily  dose  of  vinegar,  a  preventive  by  which 
he  usually  secures  his  Byronic  pallor/' 

One  might  almost  have  supposed  that  the 
poet  would  guess  the  very  words  she  uttered, 
— for  he  looked  furious. 

''  It  is  true  you  have  slightly  wounded  me, 
fair  sir,"  was  my  sound  reflection, ''  but  I  am  at 
this  moment  exterminating  you  root  and  branch." 

Madame  Dambergeac  even  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, by  the  rashness  with  which  she  per- 
fected her  works.    Under  the  very  eyes  of  her 
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former  mdmirer,  she  actoally  dispoMd  mj  bcwl 
agaiost  the  back  of  the  ann-datr,  with  m  ife> 
gree  of  mfiectionaie  and  gracious  care,  aaiowii^ 
ing  io  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  nan  to  the  moat 
impaaaioiied  tenderoess. 

"  I  have  agreed  with  my  husband,"  said  abe, 
^  that,  after  the  scene  of  yesterday,  it  will  be 
impoasible  to  receive  that  man  again  at  the 
Prefectore.^ 

^'The  domestic  happiness  of  Harmodins  is 
safe!** — thought  L  ^  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  take 
my  departure  withoat  delay.  Madame  Dam- 
bergeac  is  much  too  attractiTC  lor  me  to  remain. 
I  must  go ! — a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  friend* 
ship  that  will  cost  me  more  than  die  blood 
which,  at  this  moment,  is  flowing  from  my 
wound.^ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  night  of  this  eventful  day  I  could 
scarcely  close  my  eyes;  and  I  must  confess 
that  my  wound  was  the  least  part  of  my  suffer- 
ings. A  preoccupation  of  mind  still  more 
irritating  than  grief^  gave  me  the  sensation  of 
lying  upon  a  bed  of  burning  embers,  on  which  I 
tossed  about  during  eight  hours,  unable  to  find 
a  moment's  repose.  In  vain  did  I  resort  to  my 
usual  narcotics, — multiplied  two  by  two,  (a  feat 
of  arithmetic  which  requires  the  most  pro- 
digious effort  on  my  part,)  and  went  through 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  France,  (a 
mnemotechnical  exercise,  which  usually  leaves 
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me  swamped  among  the  first  race.)  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  got  as  far  as  Louis  Philippe.  Lastly, 
as  an  extreme  resource,  an  opiate  till  then  in- 
fallible, I  recited  an  ode  of  my  own  composi* 
tion.  But  even  with  that  powerful  incentive  to 
repose,  I  only  yawned. — ^Sleep  seemed  altogether 
impossible ! 

By  the  light  of  the  night  lamp,  a  mysterious 
vision,  similar  to  the  moths  one  sees  by  moon- 
light,  fluttered  before  my  eyes.  There  was 
nothing  very  alarming  in  this  apparition,  en- 
gendered by  the  delirium  of  fever;  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  Hofiman  or  Anne  Radclifie,  probably 
desire  something  more  extravagantly  horrific. 

In  a  word,  it  was  neither  a  phantom  nor 
the  night-mare,  though  either  would  have  been 
infinitely  preferable.  It  was  a  vision  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  of  a  pale  expressive 
face  surrounded  by  a  diadem  of  the  fairest 
hair,  supported  by  two  most  divinely  white 
hands,  like  a  cherub  resting  its  head  upon  its 
wings.  A  pair  of  blue  eyes  seemed  gating 
upon  me,  whose  tremulous  soflness  was  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  evening  star.  Any 
other  man  would  have  been  grateful  to  heaven  for 
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such  a  dream  of  bliss.  But  my  more  than 
Roman  nature  was  superior  to  temptation. 
If  it  were  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  I  boasted 
a  strength  of  courage  worthy  of  St  Anthony. 
But,  alas!  I  soon  began  to  admit  the  just 
scrupulosity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  grant- 
ing its  canonizations.  I  know  not  how  it  may 
be  in  the  fair  sex,  but  among  men,  saints  are 
rare  nowadays.  My  fortitude,  I  own,  began 
to  give  way.  In  defiance  of  my  entreaties,  the 
alluring  demon  stood  smiling  beside  me.  In 
vain  did  I  turn  away.  I  still  perceived  it  ma- 
Uciously  peeping  through  the  folds  of  the 
curtain.  At  length,  to  avoid  the  fascination 
of  its  eyes,  I  closed  my  own ;  when  some 
magnetic  charm  seemed  to  open  them  in  spite 
of  me.  The  Proserpine  of  my  temptation,  sud- 
denly reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  Mab  or 
the  fairy  Urganda,  appeared  to  alight  on  the 
very  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  better  to  secure  my 
admiration. 

This  merciless  enemy  of  my  rest,  this  angel 
without  energy,  I  need  not  tell  you — was  Mar- 
tha !  Yes !  I  began  to  perceive  that  I  was 
actually  in  love  with   the  wife  of  my  friend  ! 
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Judge  of  my  pTofocmd  indigimtioa  at  such  an 
enormity.  ^Ig  sach  treachery  poitible?'' — 
said  I.  **  DeceiTe  Harmodius !  forget  the  dutioi 
of  hoapitality  and  friendship  V — 

And  repeating  those  two  sacred  words,  two 
beings  seemed  to  rise  before  me»  armed  with 
6aming  swords^  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  the 
paradise  I  wished  to  enter.  Bat  the  two  sentinek 
of  trirtue  had  no  sooner  received  their  merciless 
watchword^  than  the  sweet  face  of  Martha  ap» 
peared  between  them,  whispering, — ^'^  their  swords 
sue  harmless, — Paradise  awaits  you/' — 

''  I^  Leopold  de  Cast,  in  love  with  a  weeping, 
sentimental,  murmuring  beauty !''-— cried  I,  in 
my  own  defence.  **  Even  were  she  not  the  wife  of 
Harmodius,  it  would  be  impossible ! — What  are 
her  attractions? — Blue  eyes  are  my  arenuon, 
and  deadly  paleness  is  only  to  be  endured  when 
coupled  with  dark  hair. — ^The  habitual  expression 
of  her  &ce  is  peevisli  as  that  of  a  sick  dore^ — 
She  has  an  awkward  figure, — affects  languishing 
and  dejected  attitudes, — and  then,  devours  mut- 
ton cutlets  for  breakfast  I — ^What  ineffable  con- 
ceit, — what  affectation  of  manners^ — what  hy- 
pocrisy of  heart ! — It  may  all  do  rery  well  for 
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Monsieur  Morisset ;  but  my  face  would  be  afraid 
to  show  itself  again  in  the  stalls  of  the  opera 
after  such  deception !''  Having  said  all  this^  I 
took  the  lock  of  hair  from  my  pillow,  and  was 
about  to  commit  it  to  the  flames^  and  thus  de- 
stroy my  love  in  effigy ;  when  by  some  fiendish 
accident^  the  silken  lock  slipped  from  the  paper> 
and  became  entangled  with  my  hand.  In  spite 
of  my  antipathy  to  fair  hair  in  general^  and  that 
of  Martha  in  particular,  this  one  lock  appeared 
to  me  at  that  moment  of  remarkable  beauty  ! 

Carefully  extricating  it^  I  gathered  it  into  a 
ringlety  and  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  my  hand ; 
where  its  glossy,  graceful  curl  emitted  an  odour 
so  grateful,  that  involuntarily  I  raised  it  to  my 
lips  to  inhale  the  perfume. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !"  I  exclaimed,  suddenly 
flinging  it  aside,  on  detecting  the  nature  of  my 
own  weakness.  ''So  after  all  then,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  be  a  traitor!" — Two  strange  whispers 
seemed  to  reach  my  ears ;  probably  the  voices 
of  my  good  and  evil  genius.  "  Go,**  said  one, 
''you  have  subdued  your  rival:  now  subdue 
yourself! — ^The  noblest  triumph  of  a  man  is 
that  which  he  gains  over  his  own  passions.    The 
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friendship  which  binds  joa  to  Dnaibergnc 
is  a  sacred  brotherhood ;  pifB««f  not  to 
late  its  duties/'— and  lo  !  the  Tiiteom 
aellor  proceeded  to  recite  the  names  of  DaoKMi 
and  Pythias, — Hippolyta  and  Sdpio  Afiica* 
nvs,  &c.  &c  &C. — 

^  Pho^  pho  I  my  dear  fellow  T— anteqiosed  the 
eTil  genios,  ^  stay  where  yoo  are. — Yon  love, 
yea  are  loved  ; — ^yon  will  not  sorely  have  the 
cmelty  to  reject  the  aflectioo  of  a  safiering 
angel  V*— 

**  Wretch  !"— cried  the  one. 

»  Fool  r'— said  the  other. 

^  Remember  the  sword  of  the  brave  Harmo- 
dinSy  drawn  in  your  defence,  when  yon  were  ill 
in  bed  !"  observed  the  white  spirit. 

**  Remember  Caroline,  of  whom  Harmodius 
defrauded  you  during  your  brain  fever  f  added 
the  black  one. 

^  Be  grateful  !^— said  the  first 

^  Be  happy  !**— cried  the  second. 

The  reas<Mis  of  the  latter  gained  in  force, 
in  proportion  as  the  former  softened  in  its  voice, 
and  my  mind  in  its  logic.  I  scarcely  know 
where  the  advocate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  sought 

VOL.  II.  F 
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for  his  arguments,  so  close  were  they  and  so  in- 
finite,— so  insinuating,  and  so  subtle- — Probably 
they  were  a  direct  inheritance  from  his  ancestor 
the  serpent.  Insensibly,  my  ear  was  charmed 
and  bewildered  with  the  strokes  of  eloquence 
presented  in  a  worthless  cause. 

"  Why  should  I  be  the  victim  of  an  ultra  re- 
finement of  delicacy?**  was  now  my  reflection. 
'^  Suppose  Harmodius  in  my  place.  How  little 
would  he  scruple  to  carry  off  my  wife.  I  am 
the  dupe  of  my  own  probity  !"—  \- 

This  last  consideration  all  but  determined 
me  to  a  step,  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  my  friend 
and  my  own  peace  of  conscience.  When  lo  ! 
Harmodius  entered  the  room  to  inquire  after  my 
wound.  To  behold  him  thus  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  friendship  in  the  happy  serenity  of  his 
dressing  gown^  suddenly  rekindled  the  virtuous 
energies  of  my  soul. 

"  No/'  thought  T,  *'  to-morrow  shall  witness 
my  departure.  Never  may  you  know,  my  dear 
Dacibergeac,  the  danger  you  have  escaped,  nor 
the  sacrifice  I  make  to  our  friendship !" — 

I  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  known  my  resolution  to  Martha,  and 
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infttsey  if  possiblei  into  her  own  mind  my  heroic 


Yet  half  an  hour  afterwardt ^ — I  scarcely  know 
how  it  came  about, — she  was  seated  in  my  in- 
▼alid's-cbair — I  on  my  knees  before  her.  So 
&r  from  alluding  to  my  departure,  I  was  talking 

of  remaining  for  erer  at  C !    In  a  word,  all 

the  follies  su^ested  by  passion^  and  enoooraged 
by  weakness,  were  bursting  from  my  lips  ! — 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  faint  noise  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  attracted  my  attention  ;  and 
on  looking  anxiously  at  the  door  opposite  to 
which  we  were  sitting,  I  distinctly  perceived 
through  the  aperture  of  the  keyhole  the  bright 
lustre  of  a  human  eye.  My  blood  curdled  in 
my  veins !  My  presence  of  mind,  however,  did 
not  desert  me.  Without  rising  from  my  knees 
or  changing  a  muscle  of  my  fiice,  but  retaining 
the  expression  of  eager  solicitation,  I  whispered  to 
Martha,  in  a  cautious  voice,  ''  Be  not  alarmed : 
do  not  turn  your  head,  or  look  towards  the 
door;-— somebody  is  listening.  Follow  my  ad* 
vice.  Treat  me  like  the  worst  of  criminals !  Be 
the  wife  of  Harmodius  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word !'' 

p  2 
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Madame  Dambergeac  immediately  rose,  and 
extending  her  arm  theatrically  towards  me,  bad 
me  be  gone  from  her  presence. 

*'  Monsieur  de  Cast !"  said  she,  '*  if  I  did 
not  attribute  to  delirium  the  madness  of  your 
conduct,  never  would  I  see  you  again, — I  pro- 
mise^  however,  to  overlook  what  has  passed,  on 
condition  that  for  the  future  you  regard  me 
as  the  wife  of  your  friend." 

As  she  opened  the  door  to  take  her  indignant 
departure,  I  perceived  Harmodius  in  the  centre 
of  the  adjoining  room ;  who,  as  his  wife  passed 
him,  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  to  his  lips.  Then 
entering  my  chamber,  he  closed  the  door  care« 
fully  after  him. 

"  How  soon  do  you  hope  to  be  well  ?"— said 
he,  regarding  me  with  an  earnest  look. 

^^  In  about  a  week,"  I  coldly  replied. 
-'*  So  much  the  better!*'  cried  he.    "  Quarrel 
with  no  one  in  the  interval ;  for  as  soon  as  you 
can  handle  a  pistol  or  sword,  it  is  my  intention 
to  claim  the  preference.*' 

"The  preference  to  call  me  out?" — 1  ex- 
claimed, affecting  profound  astonishment 
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^'  Tott  have  presumed  to  pay  your  court  to 
my  wife.  A  letter  this  morning  apprised  me 
of  your  treachery  V  cried  he. 

^  A  letter  from  Monsieur  Morisset  f** — 

*^  It  matters  little  from  whom,  since  I  have 
the  conclusive  testimony  of  my  own  eyes.  I 
have  been  a  witness  of  all  that  haa  been  passing 
here.  Thank  your  stars  that  your  bad  inten- 
tions  were  defeated ;  for  had  I  not  obtained  the 
conviction  of  Martha's  innocence,  yon  would 
both  lie  dead  upon  the  floor.'' 

To  authenticate  the  threat,  Harmodius  pro- 
duced a  most  formidable  looking  dagger.  How 
lucky  that  the  eye  of  the  Sous-Prefet  was 
gifted  with  such  warning  lustre ! 

^'  Harmodius,"  said  I,  **  I  perceive  that  you 
know  all.  It  were  useless  to  deny  what  has 
occurred ! — ^Tour  wife  is  young  and  charming. 
I  have  been  spending  a  happy  fortnight  by  her 
side.  I  am  but  a  man,  my  dear  Dambergeac. 
Till  this  day,  however,  my  friendship  for  you 
enabled  me  to  surmount  my  passion ;  till  fear, 
and  the  anguish  of  my  wound,  got  the  better  of 
my  reason.  For  a  single  moment,  I  forgot  our 
friendship. — Pardon  me  I** . 
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But  Harmodius  refused  my  offered  hand. 

'*  You  are  well  aware  that  I  will  not  fight 
you/'  said  I.  ^*  I  will  not  even  defend  myself. 
The  fidelity  and  attachment  of  your  wife  are 
clearly  demonstrated  to  you:  what  more  do 
you  require  ? — Do  you  think  I  would  a  second 
time  expose  myself  to  such  reproof  as  I  have  just 
received  from  the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex  V 

*^  You  certainly  had  the  worst  of  it,"  observed 
Harmodius,  somewhat  appeased.  **  It  was 
your  Waterloo !" — 

**  Send  me  then  to  St«  Helena/' — said  I,  seiz- 
ing the  idea,  '^  and  put  up  that  awful  knife !" 

Harmodius,  accepting  my  hand,  relaxed  into 
a  milder  mood. 

'^  Well,  well  f  said  he, ''  peace  and  oblivion 
will  be  the  best  for  both  of  us.  But  prythee 
stick  to  your  wise  resolutions.  Go  back  to  Paris, 
and  return  to  us  only  when  you  are  grown  more 
reasonable.  To  say  the  truth,  Martha  is  a 
charming  creature ;  and  in  your  place  I  might 
have  done  the  same,  though  the  wife  and  mistress 
of  one's  friend  ought  to  be  sacred.^' 

''  Caroline,  for  instance !"  I  exclaimed,  allud- 
ing to  our  early  days* 
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I  forgot  Caroliae  t^'  cried  Dambergeac, 
suddenly  exploding  into  a  laugb,  enchanted 
at  his  own  superior  success. 

A  further  residence  at  C would  hare  been 

aaything  but  agreeable.  It  was  necessary  I 
should  depart.  The  future  destiny  of  Martha 
depended  upon  my  good  sense.  At  the  last 
moaient,  I  experienced  a  feeling  half  remorse- 
ful, half  regretful.  It  was  as  mudi  as  I  could 
do  to  tear  myself  away. 

Some  days  after  my  departure,  Mcmsieur  Mo- 
risset,  deeply  mortified  by  so  signal  a  defeat,  so« 
licited  a  change  of  residence.  A  year  has  elapsed 
since  these  events,  and  I  hare  not  seen,  and 
probably  never  shall  see,  Madame  Dambergeac 
again.  We  correspond  occasionally,  unknown  tu 
Harmodius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice I  render  him.  My  letters  are  the  safeguard 
of  Martha,  by  varying  the  even  tenour  of  her 
life,  and  enabling  her  to  fancy  herself  a  heroine. 
I  talk  to  her  of  Paris — of  the  new  books,  new 
patterns,  new  scandals  of  the  day,-*of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  the  Court  balls;  so  that  my  letter 
has  the  advantage  of  an  amusing  newspaper — 
a  positive  economy  for  the  Sous-Prefet» 
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Such^  Madani^  is  the  history  of  my  adven- 
ture at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees ; — little  enough 
perhaps  in  the  recital,  but  demanding,  I  can 
assure  you,  some  exercise  of  principle  at  the 
moment  when,  aware  that  I  had  possessed  my* 
self  of  the  affections  of  Martha  and  that  my 
own  were  a  little  entangled,  I  had  still  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  with 

the  pretty  Sous-Prefette  of  C .   . 

Reward,  I  entreat  you,  the  forbearance  of  a 
Modern  Scipio,  by  the  encouraging  tribute  of 
your  applause. 

"Count  L.  de  Cast." 
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CHAPTER  L 

Towards  the  end  of  Angnst,  1831^  a  Swiss 
thar-^hanc  tamed  off  the  road  firom  Salenches 
to  Chamoony,  to  enter  the  valley  io  which  are 
situated  the  baths  of  St*  Gerrais, — homble 
rivals  of  those  of  Baden  and  Bareges, 
i  Two  ytfong  men  occupied  this  modest  tc- 
hiclo)  exposed  to  the  smi  and  rain^in  the  utmost 
Helvetic  simplicity.  Their  costume  was  that 
of  most  tourists  in  the  country;  a  blouu  or 
smock-frock^  a  broad*lmmmed  straw  hat,  witli 
light  trowsers,  strong  shoes  and  gaiters.  Thus 
uniformly  accoutred^  the  one  smoked  in  one 
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comer  of  the  carriage^  while  the  other  slept^ 
resting  in  the  opposite  angle. 

"Cortail!"  said  the  younger,  shaking  his 
companion  by  the  arm,  *'  one  might  take  you 
for   amarmot  of  Savoy  !^'— 

The  sleeper,  rubbing  his  eyes,  indulged  in 
an  extensive  yawn,  as  he  replied,  "  What  else 
but  sleep  is  to  be  enjoyed,  pray,  travelling  in 
a  carriage  ?'* — 

^^  Look  at  this  picturesque  scenery,  and  repent 
your  speech !  If  insensible  to  such  a  spec- 
tacle, you  can  have  no  poetry  in  your  soul/' 

Cortail  surveyed  the  scene  with  complete  in- 
difference. 

"  We  have  left  the  Arve,'^  said  he,  "  and  the 
brook  yonder  must  be  the  Boimant ;  so  that 
we  shall  shortly  be  at  St.  Gervais,  where  I  sup- 
pose we  dine  at  six  o'clock." 

*^  Mangiar  dormir  e  berT  said  his  compa- 
nion, laughing.  "  You  might  have  figured  to 
advantage  in  the  Papatacci." 

^^  Papatacci  if  you  like,  my  dear  Bennezbns. 
I  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  gifted  with 
one  of  those  contemplative  stomachs  which  can 
live  upon  a  landscape.     I  would  give  all  the 
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needles  of  Montblanc  for  a  Tulgar  cadet  and  a 
bottle  of  MontmelianL'* 

The  loTcr  of  nature  shrngged  his  sboaldera ; 
then  leant  forward^  in  order  to  examine  the 
winding  path  which  ran  along  the  brook  of 
Bonnant;  while  a  wood,  whose  trees  threw 
their  protecting  shade  over  the  beads  of  the 
travellerB,  refreshed  them  by  a  cooling  breese 
wafted  oyer  the  neighbonring  stream. 

^^What  an  admirable  spot  for  a  scene  in  a 
romance !  This  is  jnst  what  Scott  delighted  in 
describing  !^ — cried  Bennesons.  ^  Do  yon  re- 
member the  ford  where  the  lady  of  Avenel 
treated  the  firiar  with  sach a  refreshing  bath?** — 

''  Or  rather/^  replied  Cortail,  *^  the  spot 
where  Francis  Osbaldistone  saw  Diana  Vernon 
for  the  first  time  V^ — 

^  By  Jove,''  said  Bennesons,  jumping  up, 
^  may  I  die,  if  here  is  not  Diana  herself,  in 
compliance  with  your  inyocation  P — 

Cortail,  raising  his  head,  like  his  friend,  fixed 
hi^  eyes  upon  a  female  approaching  on  horse- 
back. 

It  required  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  fancy  her  a  visionary  reduplication  of  the 
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Scotch  heroine*  Romance  or  realityi  her  un- 
expected presence  in  that  secluded  spot,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  deeply  striking.  In  trying  to 
extricate  her  veil^  entangled  by  a  twig,  her  pro- 
file became  visible ;  though  they  saw  nothing 
more  than  a  thick  tress  of  dark  hair  enclosing 
her  face  to  the  chin. — Her  elegant  waist, 
whose  pliant  and  taper  form  was  displayed  by 
a  dark  brown  riding  habit, — and  the  graceful 
attitude  of  her  arms  seemed  certain  indica- 
tions of  youth,  which  comprises  the  promise 
of  a  thousand  charms  to  the  eye  of  five-and- 
twenty. 

''What  a  charming  woman!" — said  Benne- 
zons,  twisting  his  neck  to  the  right  almost  to 
dislocation,  to  look  after  her. 

"  And  what  a  cart-horse  she  is  riding !" — ex- 
claimed the  other,  whose  maturer  age  was  not 
quite  so  enthusiastic. 

On  hearing  the  noise  of  the  char^i-banc 
grating  on  the  flinty  road,  the  fair  equestrian 
turned  away  her  head  like  an  affrighted  hind ; 
and  checking  her  steed,  seemed  incUned  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  us  to  sleeo  ht^rt^^" 
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flaid  Bennesox^  to  the  driver  on  seeing  the 
graeeful  apparition  diaappearing  in  the  distance* 

The  man  instantly  applied  his  whip  to  the 
horses ;  whoj  roused  from  their  lethargy^  set  off 
at  a  speed  which  would  sopn  overtake  the  less 
ambitious  steed  of  the  graceful  Amazon,  At 
that  moment,  a  cavalcade^  composed  of  half- 
a-dosen  men  and  two  women^  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  turn  of  the  road ;  where,  until 
then,  the  interesting  stranger  had  been  quite 
alone. 

^'They  are  bathers  from  St.  Gervais,'*  said 
Cortail,  laughing  at  the  rustic  appearance  of 
the  animals,  half  cart-horsesj  half  asses,  on 
which  they  were  mounted,  reminding  him  of 
the  picturesque  squadron  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  source 
of  so  much  amusement  to  the  Parisian  cockneys. 

The  bathers  advanced  towards  the  travel- 
lersj  each  taking  the  right  of  the  path;  for 
the  passage  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pass  one  at  a  time  in  the  space  left 
between    the    choT'iJfanc  and  the  mountain 

side. 
By  this  manoeuvre,  the  fair  stranger  was 
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thrown  into  the  rear^  by  the  side  of  a  lady  of 
an  advanced  age^  who  was  proudly  prancing 
upon  the  back  of  a  half-blind  mare.  On  seeing 
them  approach^  Cortail  threw  himself  back 
in  the  char-cL-banc ;  and  hiding  his  face^  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep. 

His  movement  did  not  escape  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  elderly  lady;  who,  having  inqui- 
sitively examined  the  char-^-banc,  merely 
touched  the  driver's  shoulder  with  her  whip, 
whose  magical  influence  instantly  arrested  its 
progress,  as  though  .horse  and  driver  were 
transformed  to  stone. 

"Felix/*  said  the  elderly  lady,  addressing 
the  slumberer,  '*your  closed  eyes  do  not  de- 
ceive me.— Do  you  pretend,  pray,  not  to  know 
us  ?*'— 

She  then  pushed  off  the  hat  of  the  sleeper^ 
who,  perceiving  the  futility  of  his  plan,  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes,  assuming  an  air  of 
agreeable  surprise. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  is  it  you  ?" — cried  he, "  and 
my  cousin  Anastasia  ?— What  good  fortune 
brings  you  hither  ?*'— 

"  We  have  been  at  St.  Gervais  this  fortnight 
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past,''  said  the  younger  lady,  whose  elegant  and 
regular  countenance  Bennezons  seemed  to  de- 
vour with  his  eyes. 

'^  Are  you  also  come  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters?'' — inquired  the  elder  lady,  who,  on 
hearing  the  word  ^'aunt,"  slightly  knit  her 
brows. 

**  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  I 
am  going  to  Chamouny,  and  shaU  not  be  at  St. 
Gervais  above  an  hour.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
my  plans  force  me  to  quit  you  so  soon." 

The  elderly  lady  looked  attentively  at  her 
nephew,  but  without  detecting  any  further 
meaning  in  his  words. 

'*  Surely,  your  journey  may  be  postponed  for 
a  day  or  two  ?" — said  she.  '^  I  have  something 
serious  to  communicate  to  you." 

^'  Impossible,  my  dear  aunt !" — 

'*  Tou  seem  to  forget  that,  in  addressing  a 
lady,  the  word  impossible  has  no  existence  in 
the  French  language,"  interposed  Bennezons, 
more  inclined  to  be  agreeable  in  the  presence 
of  a  graceful  woman  than  to  encourage  the 
caprices  of  hisiriend. 

The  lady  advanced  in  years  acknowledged 
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these  words  with  a  gracious  smile^  though  they 
were  rather  intended  for  her  daughter  than  her- 
self. 
*' My  dear  Felix,"  said  she,  "you  have  no 

longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  refusing  my 
request  As  your  friend  justly  observes^  every- 
thing gives  way  to  a  lady's  entreaty.  Proceed, 
therefore,  to  St.  Gervais, — mention  my  name 
to  the  director  of  the  baths, — and  he  will  attend 
to  you  properly.     I  shall  see  you  at  dinner.*' — 

"  But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  aunt, — **  Cor- 
tail  again  began. 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  cousin,'*  inter- 
posed the  lady  of  the  whip;  ''I  will  hear 
of  no  excuse." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  bowed  to 
Bennezons;  and  the  old  lady  beckoning  her 
daughter  to  follow,  her  lumbering  mare  broke 
into  a  trot,  to  which  she  was  as  little  used  as  Don 
Quixotte's  Rosinante  to  the  effort  of  a  gallop. 
The  two  amazons  soon  disappeared.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  departing  clatter  of  the 
steeds,  gradually  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stream. 

^^  You  are  the  happiest  man  in  France,**  said 
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Bennesons  to  his  friend.  ^  Tou  have  half-a- 
dozen  cousins,  each  prettier  than  the  other. 
Who  is  this  charming  creature^  to  whom  yoa 
have  never  alluded  ? — ^A  fur  cousin  is  my  beau 
ideal  of  everything  that  is  delightful;  yet 
Providence  has  jhvoured  me  only  with  males.^' 
^As  good  as  any  other,^  replied  Felix, 
sulkily. 

^As  good  as  any  other?— -No,  no!  One 
may  marry  a  pretty  and  agreeable  cousin,  while 
those  of  an  opposite  gender  are  sure  to  be  the 
plague  of  one's  life.'' 

Instead  of  replying,  Cortail  stretdied  forth 
his  head  and  inquired  of  the  driver  whether 
the  road  were  wide  enough  to  turn. 

*^  Certainly,  if  yon  do  not  object  to  a  sousing 
in  the  Bonnant,"  said  the  man,  laughing  at  his 
own  wit. 

^Thank  you !  Tou  will,  nevertheless  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  turn ;  and  if  any  mis* 
chance  occur,  woe  betide  you.  We  shall  not 
proceed  to  St  Gervais.'' 

The  driver  had  no  further  voice  in  the  busi- 
ness*   But   Bennesons  proved  less  acquiea- 

eent. 
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"  Not  go  to  St.  Gervais  ?"  cried  he.  *'  And 
for  what  reason^  pray  ?*' — 

"  What  can  you  possibly  want  at  St,  Ger- 
vais ?"  replied  Cortail.  "  What  is  there  to  see 
but  a  few  wooden  houses  in  a  hole  ? — ^As  to  the 
company,  you  have  just  seen  a  specimen  such 
as  might  well  suffice  you !" — 

''  It  is  that  very  specimen  which  induces  me 
to  persist  in  the  expedition.  I  feel  that  I  could 
sacrifice  Savoy  and  the  twenty-two  cantons  to 
the  black  eyes  of  your  pretty  cousin.  Pray 
what  is  her  name  ?  '* 

^^Anastasia." 

"  That  I  know  already ; — ^but  her  surname  ?  ** — 

'^  Chateauvieux.  Her  father,  who  died  six 
years  ago,  was  my  mother^s  brother.  President 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Lyons.  Ma* 
dame  de  Chateauvieux  is,  consequently,  my  aunt 
by  marriage,  though  she  chooses  to  call  me 
cousin.  She  thinks  it  enough  to  have  a  daughter 
of  twenty-four,  without  the  disgrace  of  acknow- 
ledging a  nephew  of  four-and-thirty." 

^^  You  do  not  seem  pleased  at  meeting  her. 
I  suspect  her  to  be  the  cause  of  your  sudden 
aversion  to  St.  Gervais,  of  which  you  gave  me 
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the    most    glowing    description^    this    morn- 
ing.'' 

^  You  heard  my  aunt  say  that  she  had  some* 
thing  to  confide  to  me  ?  (for  my  aunt  she  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.)*' 

*^  Wellj  what  is  there  so  alarming  in  the  an- 
nouncement ?  ^ — 

^  The  confidences  of  a  woman  in  her  siz-and- 
fortieth  year!" 

'^  I  own  I  should  prefer  those  of  the  fsii 
Anastasia." 

^  Besides,  I  have  particular  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing all  coQununication  with  this  troublesome 
relation." 

When  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  turning 
where  they  had  first  perceived  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauyieux,  Bennezons  looked  up  towards 
the  branch  in  which  the  fair  amazon*s  yeil  had 
become  entangled^  and  detected  among  the 
twigs  a  small  shred  of  green  gauze. 

"  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  rent  I  perceived 
in  her  veil^"  said  he;  ^' but  yonder  shred  is 
too  predous  to  become  the  lining  of  a  sparrow's 
nest'' 

As  he  spokcj  he  jumped  out  of  the  char-iL^ 
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banc^  and  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  hce 
with  a  young  stranger^  whose  apparition  was  so 
instantaneous^  that  he  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  He  appeared  about  thirty 
years  of  age^  with  such  a  profusion  of  hair  and 
moustaches^  that  very  little  could  be  distin- 
guished of  his  features^  save  two  tremendous 
black  eyes,  flashing  from  beneath  his  bushy 
eyebrows.  He  wore  a  greenish  coloured  velvet 
vest,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  on  his  head 
a  red  cap,  somewhat  in  the  Phrygian  fashion. 
This  republican  symbol  was  accompanied  by  a 
light  blue  ribbon,  passed  through  his  button- 
hole, evidently  the  decoration  of  the  revolution 
of  July,  then  flourishing  in  all  its  glory. 

Before  Bennezons  had  executed  his  project, 
the  stranger,  whose  eyes  were  equally  fixed  upon 
the  branches  of  the  beech-tree,  suddenly 
stood  in  his  stirrups,  and  seized  the  piece  of 
gauze ;  placing  which  by  the  side  of  his  ribbon, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  quickly  vanished 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  cavalcade.  The 
profound  astonishment  of  his  friend  at  this  in- 
cident, caused  Cortail  to  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter. 
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''  You  are  not  the  only  amateur  of  reliqnea/' 
said  he.  '^  Thb  fellow  appears  to  be  as  devoted 
a  pilgrim  as  yourself,  and  rather  more  alert. 
He  really  ought  to  have  shared  it  with  you." 

'^  Alert  ? — ay^  thanks  to  his  horse  V*  said  Ar- 
mand;  ''but  I  may  yet  overtake  this  man  of 
the  woods.  He  may  be  alert,  but  has  certainly 
little  to  boast  on  the  score  of  beauty.  Made- 
moiselle de  Chateauvieux  will^  doubtless^  be 
flattered  in  seeing  part  of  her  yeil  in  the  button- 
hole of  an  ourang-outang !" 

''  Nevertheless,  he  fairly  got  the  best  of  it,  my 
good  friend.  Come,  come !  get  into  the  carriage, 
if  we  are  expeditious,  we  may  escape  my  aunt." 

''  Do  as  you  like.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved 
to  proceed.  I  own  I  am  curious  to  ascertain 
what  will  become  of  the  precious  trophy. 
What  is  it  you  fear  ? — ^to  be  obliged  to  show  the 
politeness  usual  from  all  good  nephews  to  their 
aunts !  —Besides,  I  promise  to  take  my  share  of 
your  duties.** 

''  My  dear  fellow,  you  cannot  form  the  least 
idea  of  Madame  de  Chateauvieux." 

''  She  must  have  been  a  very  pleasing  woman 
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a  few  years  ago.  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  more  of  her/' 

*^  Ay,  ay ! — out  of  love  for  the  dark  eyes  of 
Anastasia !'' 

"  No  matter  why  !  Make  yourself  easy ;— I 
have  a  considerable  genius  for  the  management 
of  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  I  will  make  up  her 
rubber — caress  her  lap-dog. — Every  age  has 
its  playthings." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber, that  before  a  woman  forty- six  years  of  age, 
you  must  never  allude  to  such  delicate  subjects 
as  snuff,  spectacles,  or  flannel-petticoats;  in 
fact,  nothing  that  is  dowagerial.'' 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  will  talk  to  her  of  balls, 
operas,  music,  poetry,  love  and  garlands  of 
spring  roses." 

'^  Good !  Bear  also  in  mind  that  from  the 
moment  I  present  you,  the  arm  of  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux  will  become  your  exclusive 
property.  Remember  that  she  invariably 
offers  the  right  arm,  so  that  you  must  have 
the  left  in  readiness.  The  good  lady  has 
very  chivalrous  ideas.     She  asserts  that,  in  ac- 
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« 

compan3^ing  a  lady,  a  gentleiiian's  iword-ann 
ought  to  remain  free" 

After  some  prolongation  of  the  diacoaaiony 
the  two  friends  continued  their  road^  and  shortly 
afterwards  arrived  at  St  Oervais. 


vot.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Having  settled  themselves  in  their  new 
quarters^  and  examined  the  few  lions  of  the 
place,  they  threw  off  their  travelling  dresses,  and 
assuming  a  more  appropriate  costumei  pro- 
ceeded down  to  dinner.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
room,  they  met  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux,  who^  on  quitting  their  riding- 
habits,  had  selected  a  becoming  morning  toilet, 
looking  more  like  sisters  than  mother  and 
daughter. 

^^  My  dear  aunt,''  said  Cortail,  approaching 
them,  ^^  as  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  passing 
a  few  days  in  your  society,  allow  me  to  pre- 
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sent  to  700  my  friend,  Monsieor  Afmand  de 
BennesonSyOne  of  my  cid  brother  gnardimeiL** 

*^  Yoar  firiend  cumot  Iwve  a  better  leeom- 
mendation  to  our  good  ainmon,^  oowteonsly 
replied  Madame  de  Chateanrieoz.  "  Every 
member  of  the  royid  gnaid  is  entitled  to  a 
CftTOorable  reception  from  those  whose  prin- 
ciples are  in  the  right  place.*' 

^'  Even  in  presence  of  the  heroes  of  Jnly  V 
obsenred  Bennesons^  pointing  to  the  wikHook* 
ing  stranger^  who  was  coming  towards  them, 
his  red  cap  cocked  on  one  side. 

^  Abore  all,  in  their  {nesenoe, — ^yoa  csn  only 
gain  by  the  comparison/*  retorted  the  woman  of 
forty-six.  ^  Bat  dinner  is  senred,  we  most  go 
in  with  the  rest.'* 

In  saying  this,  she  took  the  arm  of  Anaa* 
tasia,  and  entered  a  room  which  in  length 
resembled  a  refectory.  Six  of  the  bathers  had 
already  taken  their  places,  their  precedence 
bring  determined  by  the  date  of  their  arrival. 
Accprding  to  this  vnrarying  mle,  the  two 
friends  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  while  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  placed  on  the  same 
nde,  bat  at  a  distance,  beside  a  grey-headed, 

oS 
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elderly  dandy,  of  perpendicular  deportment, 
who  did  the  affable  with  a  perpetual  smile,  that 
never  expanded  into  a  laugh ;  one  of  those  well- 
brushed,  well-got  up,  patriarchal,  aristocratic 
figures,  seen  only  in  France,  and  seldom  found 
except  among  the  members  of  the  old  nobility. 
At  the  first  glance,  one  pronounced  him  a 
'^  nobleman;''  at  the  second,  what  the  English 
exclusively  style  *^  gentleman." 

^^  Do  you  see  that  respectable-looking  old 
man  between  my  aunt  and  my  cousin  ?'  in- 
quired Felix  of  his  friend.  ^'  He  is  a  representa* 
tive  of  Old  France,  who  will  relieve  us  from 
much  trouble  with  the  dowager.  Are  you  a&i 
quainted  with  him )" 

'^Some  partisan  of  the  Coblentz  set?*'  replied 
Bennezona. 

*^  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Montespard." 

**  Peer  of  France  ?*' 

"Formerly.  The  revolution  of  July  has 
stripped  him  of  his  ermined  robe,  as  it  has  de- 
prived us  of  our  modest  epaulettes.  He  b 
distantly  connected  with,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  respectable  aunt.  Daring  tlie 
lifetime  of  Monsieur  de  Chat^uvieux,  scandal 
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ascribed  the  intinuicy  to  loiiie^iig  more  than 
friendship.  Bot  since  she  beceme  a  widowj  and 
he  attained  sixty  yean  of  age»  the  erii  toogacs 
haye  grown  silent.  The  worid  freqnen^  ends 
by  commending  what  it  once  leproyed;  and 
he  who  has  patience  to  wait,  is  ware  of  obtaining 
absolution. — ^What  is  the  matter  ? — Yon  an 
not  listening  to  a  word  I  am  saying*** 

^  I  admit  yoor  eloqoence ;  bnt  the  hero  of 
Jnly  occupies  all  my  attention*  Obserre  that 
he  has  socoeeded  in  placing  M*fff^^^  opposite  to 
yoor  cousin  V* 

^^  Mere  accident !  This  table  is  like  an  om- 
nibus, where  each  takes  his  place  according  to 
his  number.  I  do  not  perceire  the  green  ganae 
at  his  button-hole  7^ 

^  He  would  have  done  still  better  to  spare 
us  his  threadbare  cosX,"  added  Armand,  with 
the  spite  of  an  aspiring  loyer  eager  to  depre- 
date a  rival*  **  He  is  the  only  one  present  who 
has  not  dressed  for  dinner.  God  foigiye  me ! 
He  is  biting  his  bread*  I  dare  say  he  used  his 
fork  in  eating  his  soup.  Eyery  movement  is 
that  of  a  parvenu." 

The  ex*guardsman  now  subsided  into  con- 
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temptuout  silence^  perhaps  firom  the  irritatioa 
of  jealousy.  After  dinner,  the  company  took 
advantage  of  a  fine  autumnal  evenmg,  and  dis- 
persed in  groups  upon  a  small  esplanade,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Bonnant,  on  the  other 
by  a  small  stone  building  forming  a  wing  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  house.  Leaving  her 
daughter  among  a  group  of  ladies  who  were 
lending  an  attentive  ear  to  the  agreeable  no- 
things of  the  Marquis  of  Montespard,  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux  joined  Cortail,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  in  hopes  of  enjoying  his  usual 

cigar.  The  moment  his  aunt  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  he  flung  it  away  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper,  wait- 
ing in  silence  the  communication  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  avoid. 

^*  My  dear  Felix,''  said  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux, ^^it  is  not  without  a  strong  motive  that  I 
insisted  upon  your  staying  here.  We  are  in  a 
position  just  now  which  makes  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  my  family  absolutely  requisite. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  service  to  ask  of  you.** 

'^I  trust,  dear  aunt,  you  do  not  doubt  my  de- 
votion to  your  interests,'^  said  Cortail,  in  a  tone  J 

anything  but  encouraging.  i 

I 
I 
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First  of  all,''  interrupted  the  P^residenf  s 
widow,  '^  I  imidore  yov  to  oitre  yourself  of  jour 
absurd  habit  of  calling  me '  aunt '  at  every  mo* 
ment  Though  proper  in  a  little  boy^in  a  man 
of  your  age  it  seems  ridiculous.'' 

**  Anything  to  please  you,  my^  dear  aunt,'* 
replied  the  incorrigible  nephew,  ^'  I  will  call  you 
my  niece,  if  it  suit  you  better.*^ 

^^  Joking  apart,  my  dear  FeU^t,  have  you  re«- 
marked  ben  an  individual  of  a  g^my  ooun« 
tenance^  who  is  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
July,  and  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner?^' 

'^Tou  mean  opposite  to  Anastasia?" 

'^Precisely;  I  see  that  your  observations 
have  anticipated  my  communication.  It  is  on 
the  subject  of  that  man  I  wish  to  hold  a  fiunily 
council  with  you.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
I  have  resided  in  Switzerland ;  where  several  of 
my  friends,  driven  from  Paris  by  the  events  of 
July,  have  retired  into  seclusion.  We  spent  our 
summer  at  Geneva  with  Monsieur  de  Montes* 
pard,  the  Castignons,  Hautecours,  and  several 
other  legitimist  families ;  when,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, the  individual  in  question  fell  from  the  skies 
at  the  liCu  de  Oen<^ve,  where  we  were  staying*. 
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I  say  skieSj  though  it  may  be  somewhat  impious 
to  suppose  that  a  hero  of  July  could  fall  from 
such  a  place^ — but  it  is  a  mere  manner  of  talk- 
ing. Be  it  as  it  may,  the  gentleman,  wholly  at  his 
own  instigation,  instituted  himself  our  knight 
and  escort.  Wherever  we  went, — to  the  theatre, 
on  the  lake,  at  the  concert,  we  were  sure  to 
find  him.  I  need  not  impress  upon  you  that 
to  endure  such  importunities  on  the  part  of  a 
man  wearing  a  republican  cap,  and  the  decoration 
of  Louis  Philippe,  required  more  nerve  than 
I  possess.  Anastasia,  to  whom  he  presumes 
to  direct  his  glances — (from  those  two  fero- 
cious eyes  which  he  doubtless  thinks  tender  and 
expressive) — had  such  an  attack  of  nervousness 
at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  that  I 
became  exceedingly  alarmed. 

^'  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  we 
came  to  St  Gervais.  Whom  do  you  think  was 
the  first  person  we  perceived  at  table,  sitting 
exactly  opposite,  the  very  day  after  our  arrival  ? 
No  other  than  the  hero  of  July,  with  his  inevit- 
able olive-green  coat,  unshorn  beard,  and  im- 
placable look. — For  a  fortnight  past  he  has 
persisted  in  the  same  annoyances  with  which 
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be  penecttted  ua  at  Genenu  Amifaila  eannot 
stir  a  step,  alone  or  aceompanicd,  tbaft  she  ia 
not  anre  to  findtiiia  aarage  fiMeataiting  firom 
behind  some  bualu  Loddljy  yon  an  liereii 
Up  to  this  momenty  the  hero»  aedug  that  he 
had  to  do  with  two  defenoeleaa  women,  acted 
as  if  at  the  barricadea.  But  ytmr  preaence,  I 
hope^  will  secure  os  from  further  impertinence,*^ 

**And  what  ia  it^  my  dear  amit^  that  yon 
would  wish  me  to  doP  inquired  Fdiz^  who 
had  listened  to  her  story  without  evincing  the 
slightest  emotion. 

**  Such  a  question  appears  somewhat  singular 
from  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman^*'  replied 
Madame  de  Chateanvieux.  **  What  I  expect  of 
you,  cousin,  is,  to  signify  to  the  individual  in 
question  that  he  must  immediately  discontinue 
his  offensive  conduct  to  Anastasia.'* 

^  He  win  probably  tell  me,^  coolly  observed 
the  ex^ffioer,  *^to  go  about  my  business;  in 
which  case,  a  duel  must  ensue/* 

'^  I  conclude  you  do  not  travel  without 
arms  ?  *'  observed  the  woman  of  the  chivalrous 
sentiments. 

*'  My  sword  is  quite  at  your  servicci  if  you 

o3 
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can  only  prove  that  there  is  just  cause  for 
drawing  it.  Name  to  me  the  slightest  insult 
or  impertinence,  or  even  breach  of  politeness, 
of  which  this  person  has  been  guUty  towards 
you,  or  directly  or  indirectly  to  my  cousin/' — 

*^  As  if  he  would  presume  to  address  a  word 
to  either  of  us !  Here,  our  society  has  the 
majority ;  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  form  part 
of  it,  we  have  unanimously  ostracised  him  and 
his  cross.  The  life  he  leads  here  is  that  of 
.  a  Paria,  whom  nobody  seeks,  or  rather  whom 
everybody  repulses.** 

<^  His  sole  crime,  then,  consists  in  being  a 
stranger,  in  taking  the  same  walks  as  Anastasia, 
looking  at  her  sentimentally  through  the  trees ; 
and,  to  sum  up  the  measure  of  his  offence, 
sitting  opposite  to  her  at  dinner,  separated  by 
a  table  six  feet  wide,— I  cannot  perceive  in  all 
this  even  a  decent  pretext  for  my  interference." 
**  Since  you  require  more  positive  reasons, 
follow  me  !  '^  said  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  ap- 
parently much  irritated'  • 

She  now  directed  her  steps  towards  a  small 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  humidity  of 
the  evening,  increased  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  stream,  as  well  as  the  natoxal  position  of 
the  bathS)  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  hills^ 
made  this  little  retreat  the  &TOwite  resort  of 
the  eompany,  after  dinner*  Madame  de 
Chateauyieux  crossed  the  dining-room  irithout 
noticing  any  one,  even  the  hero  of  July; 
who  obsequiously  rose  to  cede  lus  place  to  hen 
Stiff  and  stem,  she  approached  a  table  near 
the  chimney,  whereon  lay  the  register  in 
which  the  trayeUers  inscribe  their  names. 
With  an  air  of  grandeur  she  opened  it,  pointed 
to  the  top  of  the  page,  then  turned  towards  her 
nephew,  with  an  attitude  that  recalled  to  nnnd 
the  fiunotts  interrogation  of  Manlius. 

'<  What  say  you  to  this  T  said  the  terrible 
dowager. 

Following  the  indication  of  hia  aunt's  fingers 
Gortail  immediately  perused  the  following  de« 
signations  beading  the  different  columns  s 

'*  Nam  ]k-->CHBisTiAN  nams.— Frqfjbssiok, 
— Rbsidbmcu,^  Underneath  whichi  was  sub* 
scribed,  in  very  legible  characters, 

*^  Madame  de  Chateauyieu;!;,  **  Jeanne,  — 
noble, — Glencva.'* — 
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''  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauyieux,  Anastasia." 

And  below  this, 

"  Guibout, — Alexander, — Soldier  of  July^ — 
France.*' 

A  variety  of  unimportant  entries  succeeded. 

'^  Have  you  no  observation  to  make  ?"  in- 
quired the  aunt. 

'^  I  perceive/'  replied  Felix,  that  the  stranger's 
name  is  Alexander  Guibout,  and  that  he  can 
boast  a  hand-writing  which  excites  my  envy. 
—Nothing  further !" 

'^  Do  you  not  see  the  impertinent  flourish 
with  which  he  has  brought  his  name  into  con- 
junction with  my  daughter's?"  persisted  the 
President's  widow. 

Certain  it  was^  that  whether  by  chance  or 
accident  the  r  which  terminated  the  name  of 
^^  Alexander/'  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the 
caligraphic  art,  insinuated  itself  gracefully  into 
the  name  of  "  Anastasia,"  placed  immediately 
above.  As  she  pointed  out  this  singular  in- 
discretion of  the  pen^  the  agitated  finger  of 
the  indignant  chaperon  nearly  perforated  the 
paper ! 
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affectiiig  an  air  of  gnviftj,  replied  to 
her  amufliiig  gesture^  **  Before  I  decide  that 
this  stroke  of  the  pen  deeerrea  audi  aignal 
chastisement,  it  must  be  aabaaitted  to  a  jury  of 
ezperienoed  penmen*  The  oonjmiclioo  of  the 
two  namea  may  be  aocidentaL  ETery  one  haa 
his  particolar  mode  of  aignatme.  Could  it  be 
proved  that  Monsieur  Giiiboiit*a  atjle  waa 
mmsoally  florid^  and  that  he  hahitaaDy  in^ 
dnlgea  in  elegant  aiabeaqoea  of  aefpcnts  and 
oorkscrewa,  of  the  deacription  befbra  na,  wfaait 
bosinesa  ia  it  of  yoora  or  mine?" — 

Madame  de  ChateauTieu  anddenly  doaed 
the  register,  and  aeated  herself  beside  the  table, 
upon  which  ahe  ezecated  a  nerrooa  aort  of 
galopade,  aa  if  atmmming  the  keys  of  a  piam^ 
forte. 

^^Tou  are  raatly  witty,  my  dear  conain.  I 
behere  you  pride  yooradf  npon  your  jokes. 
But  there  are  oertain  qnestiona  of  taet  and 
delicacy  upon  which  it  is  nsnal  for  gentle^ 
men  to  be  seiions.  I  do  not  aak  your  opinion 
on  a  aabject  upon  which  my  mind  ia  quite 
decided.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  bon  mot$  or 
reparteea.      It  ia  a  service  I  require  at  your 
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hands.  In  days  of  yore  gentlemen  felt 
bound  to  serve  and  obey  a  lady.  Now  they 
presume  to  argue  with  them.  Discussion  has 
usurped  the  place  of  devotion  !''— 

"My  dear  aunt,"  replied  Felix,  with  his 
usual  irony,  *^  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask 
a  single  question  ? — I  admit  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  Monsieur  Ouibout^s  conduct.  But 
such  being  the  case«  how  is  it  that  M.  de  Men- 
tespard,  as  nearly  your  connexion  as  myself,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  friendship  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, has  not  interfered.  The  case  seems 
especially  suitable  to  his  age  and  position. 
The  wanton  risk  of  human  life  cannot  be 
your  object;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
words  of  an  old  man  would  have  far  more 
influence  upon  the  fierce  republican,  than  the 
interposition  of  an  ex-officer  of  the  royal  guard.'' 

^*  In  the  first  place.  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard  is  not  an  old  man,''  replied  the  fair  friend 
of  the  ex-peer  of  France,  "and  I  know  that 
very  particular  reasons  forbid  his  having  the 
smallest  communication  with  the  individual  in 
question.  Monsieur  Guibout  is  the  nephew 
of  a  person  of  the  same  name — a  peasant  en- 
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ridied  bj  pweliMDg  fht  nrtional  donaiii*^ 
a  forge-mwter— in  a  woid,  a  couutry  ndgUioar 
of  tlie  Marquis.  After  die  rerohtion  of  July, 
M*  de  MontespMd  retired  to  his  own  di&teau, 
that  he  might  be  in  peace ;  when  this  identical 
knight  of  the  barricades  arrived  from  Pwis^ 
flushed  with  victory  and  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
▼ohitionaiy  cause.  As  yon  may  suppose,  the 
position  of  the  M  arqub  was  ftr  from  enviable. 
Every  day  brought  fresh  provocation;  the  tree 
of  l%erty  pkmted  before  the  ch&teau— die  Mar- 
seiUaise  thundered  out  under  the  windows— 
his  workmen  in  pefpef.ual  riot^-^besides  endless 
annoyances  conoermng  the  National  Onard. 
At  lengthy  his  position  became  so  insupportable 
that  he  was  forced  to  absent  himself  from 
home.  Tou  will  adnutthat  his  own  dignity, 
nay,  his  self-respect,  impose  upon  him  the  most 
<x>ntemptoous  silence  towards  the  offender/' 

^  I    understand   perfecUy !  *' —  said    Felix, 
amiling. 

** '  Louia»  lei  SDimant  du  feu  de  ion  courage, 
Se  plaiot  de  n  grandeur  qui  TatUiche  an  riTSge.' 

^  Tou  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  conaidera* 
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tions  cannot  affect  my  insignificance^  which  glue 
the  sword  of  the  Marquis  to  the  scabbard.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  distinction !  Do  you  re« 
member  the  walk  we  took,  two  years  agO| 
along  the  BoulerartSj  towards  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix?'' 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  blushed  slightly, 
a  rare  occurrence  with  ladies  of  her  age.  But 
she  was  too  confused  to  reply. 

"  Permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory,"  con- 
tinued Cortail.  ''  You  had  business  in  different 
shops,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  giving  you  my 
arm.  Near  the  Bains  Chinois,  we  met  a  young 
man  who,  according  to  your  account,  had  the 
impertinence  to  stare  at  you;  upon  which,  I 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  for 
like  CEkiipus  ^'  I  was  young  and  vain-glorious.' 
Instead  of  apologising,  he  pretended  to  fancy 
himself  insulted.  In  fact,  his  offence  consisted 
in  squinting  most  abominably.  The  quarrel 
was  made,  however. — Next  day  we  fought; 
and,  as  the  cause  of  the  just  is  not  always  tri- 
umphant,! relieved  myadversary  of  his  squinting 
eye,  so  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  having 
but  one,  he  is  able  to  look  about  him  like  other 
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people.  I  have  met  him  often  since  the  afiair> 
and  never  without  remorse.  I  have^  conse* 
quently,  made  the  most  solemn  vow  never 
again  to  trifle  with  so  serious  a  subject  as  a 
duel ;  for  had  I  killed  my  man^  instead  of  half- 
blinding  him,  I  should  have  felt  myself  a  wretch 
for  life.'* 

"Very  christian*like  sentiments,  certainly/* 
observed  the  dowager,  sneeringly,  ^'  and  admi^ 
rably  calculated  to  ensure  you  a  peaceful  old 
age.*' 

'^  Peaceful  dispositions  are  almost  as  becoming 
in  old  women  as  in  old  men,"  retorted  Cortail. 
''Had  I  just  emerged  from  college,  or  were 
1  as  giddy  now  as  two  years  ago,  your  sneers 
might  urge  me  to  some  fresh  imprudence ;  but 
I  am  thirty-four,  my  dear  aunt,  and  blush  to 
own  that  I  have  been  already  guilty  of  no  less 
than  five  duels.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  duties  due  from  me,  as  apreux 
chevalier,  to  you,  my  near  connexion.  When- 
ever a  real  insult  is  offered  to  my  cousin,  you 
will  find  me  at  my  post ;  till  then,  allow  my 
sword  to  remain  bloodless. 

*^  After  all,  what  is  the  upshot  of  this  affair  f 
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M.  Guibout  presumes  to  conceive  sentiments 
for  my  cousin^  in  the  manifestation  of  which 
he  has  been  ridicalous^  but  not  insolent.  Anas- 
tasia  is  handsome  enough  to  inspire  an  extra- 
vagant passion ;  and  you,  dear  aunt,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  follies  of  the  heart.  Did  you 
not  admit  to  me  that  Monsieur  de  Montespard 
formerly  took  lessons  upon  the  guitar,  that  he 
might  have  the  happiness  of  accompanying 
your  charming  voice  ?  *' 

Instead  of  answering,  the  President's  widow 
abruptly  turned  her  back,  and  addressed  an 
elderly  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

^'  My  aunt  looks  almost  handsome,  when  in 
a  rage,''  said  CortaiL  ''Her  cheeks  become 
blooming,  and  her  eye  is  as  brilliant  as  a  car- 
bimcle.  Many  a  lance  is  broken  for  a  worse- 
looking  woman. — But  in  conscience  this  afiair 
regards  Monsieur  de  Montespard.'' 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Ddbimo  the  foregoing  dialogue,  night  had 
dnwn  on  and  aeveral  oaid  parties,  sole  resource 
of  the  yeteransof  sodetyi  were  oiganised  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  was  a 
table,  round  which  sat  a  party  of  young  ladies, 
some  oceuined  in  different  works,  while  others 
indulged  in  conversation,  at  times  ridiculous, 
occasionally  lively;  but  on  the  whole,  insig^ 
nificant ; — the  tone  bring  &r  more  appropriate 
to  a  salon  in  Paris,  than  a  wilderness  in  the 
heart  of  Savoy. 

Among  the  chosen  few  admitted  to  this 
select  circle,  was  Annand  de  Benneaons.    With 
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the  easy  assurance  of  a  welUbred  man^  sanc- 
tioned by  Madame  de  Chateauvieux^s  introdac- 
tion,  he  had  placed  himself  behind  Anastasia, 
whose  readiness  to  listen  to  his  conversation 
indicated  one  of  those  sudden  intimacies,  which, 
even  in  the  most  exclusive  society,  are  tolerated 
during  the  relaxation  of  a  watering-place.  Her 
education  had  been  English,  rather  than  French ; 
and  her  constant  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
gave  a  certain  self-possession  of  manner,  which 
subjected  her  to  be  continually  addressed  by 
strangers  as  "  Madame,"  rather  than  ^^  Made- 
moiselle." 

^^Do  I  look  so  old,  then  ?  **  said  she  one  day 
to  her  mother,  apparently  mortified  by  the  mis- 
take. 

''  You  are  just  of  the  right  age/'  replied  the 
dowager,  who  entertained  a  supreme  contempt 
for  the  awkward  schoolgirl-like  timidity  of 
Parisian  misses. 

Thus  encouraged,  Anastasia  believed  herself  - 

to  be  irresistible.     Her  manners  were  certainly 

attractive.     Deferential  towards  the  aged  of 

her  own  sex,  polite  but  prudent  with  men  of 

her  own  age,  she  reserved  her  conversational 
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exertions  for  the  society  of  persons  able  to  ap 
predate  the  channs  of  a  highly-coltiTated  mind, 
abounding  with  enthnsiasm  for  the  arts,  and 
replete  with  chivalroos  exaltation, 

Anastasia  was  folly  conscioos  that  the  world 
prodaimed  her  a  most  accomplished  person* 
On  the  best  of  terms  with  herself  the  radiance 
of  her  expressive  £sce  poured  its  rays  upon  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  listened,  smiled,  an- 
urered  with  her  eyes  as  weU  as  her  voice,  and 
epoke  well  upon  every  subject.  Had  she 
diosen,  she  was  able  to  renew  the  thesis  of  the 
renowned  Mirandola.  The  intellectual  powers 
of  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  form,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  approach  to  omniscience ! 

Bennesons  had  succeeded  at  that  moment  in 
monopolising  the  charms  of  her  conversation, 
to  the  utter  exdusion  of  all  competitors.  To 
keep  pace  with  her  exquisite  flow  of  elo* 
quence,  he  was  exhausting  his  utmost  powers 
of  pleasing,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
Pkffisians,  who  always  succeed  best  at  creating  a 
first  impression.  Having  discussed  a  variety 
of  literary  questions,  avoiding  the  sentimental 
pontroversies  fit  only  for  the  ears  of  married 
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women,  they  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the 
fine  arts;  for  Bennezons  fancied  himself  a 
painter. 

Having  pleaded  guilty  to  this  little  accom- 
plishment, he  was  required  to  exhibit  a  proof  of 
his  abilities,  and  his  album  was  loudly  called 
for.  There  was  some  pretext  for  the  exhibition ; 
for  in  addition  to  his  own  scrawlings,  it  con- 
tained drawings  from  the  pencils  of  Roqueplan, 
Decamps,  and  several  other  great  artists,  im- 
parting an  intrinsic  value.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  timed  than  his  little  outbreak  of  vanity ; 
for  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  album,  which  drew  upon  them 
the  general  observation  of  the  party. 

The  young  painter,  however,  found  some 
compensation  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his 
talents. 

Among  the  lookers-on  upon  this  scene,  were 
two  who  contemplated  it  with  symptoms  of 
the  most  undisguised  dissatisfaction.  First,  M. 
de  Montespard,  who,  thanks  to  a  scarcity  of 
young  men,  had  been  the  Adonis  of  the  draw- 
ing-room of  St.  Gervais,  till  his  reign  was  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  a  hero  as  elegant  and  as 
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well  bred  as  himself^  possessii^  over  him  the 
unquestionable  and  paramount  advantage  of 
youth. 

The  other  was  Alexander  Guibout  Seated  at 
a  distance  behind  the  card-table,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  Quotidienne  (which  probably  bums 
the  fingers  of  a  hero  of  July,  as  they  say  holy 
water  does  those  of  the  devil);  he  surveyed 
with  a  malicious  smile  the  aristocratic  group 
from  which  the  intolerance  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  had  excluded  him.  His  large 
eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  pale  face;  and 
when  gazing  upon  Anastasia,  they  assumed  a 
look  of  fierce  defiance.  Having  crossed  the 
room  to  be  nearer  to  his  cousin,  Cortait,  who 
possessed  quick  faculties  of  observation,  inter* 
cepted  one  of  these  threatening  glances.  At 
the  same  moment,  he  overheard  Monsieur  de 
Montespard  observe  to  a  taIl>looking  personage, 
with  a  severe  order  of  countenance,  who  was 
seated  near  him — ^  Castignon  !  in  our  time  we 
respected  old  age.  To-day  the  order  of  things 
is  reversed.  The  old  are  compelled  to  make 
way  for  the  young.  That  gendeman  with  the 
album  reminds  me  of  Diderot,  who  was  said  by 
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Voltaire  to  excel   in    monologue  rather  than 
dialogue/' 

*^  My  dear  fellow,^  observed  Felix  to  Ben- 
nezons,  seating  himself  behind  him.  ''Your 
triumph  is  complete ! — ^You  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  making  two  enemies  at  St.  Gervais !'' 

"  Your  cousin  is  the  most  charming  person 
I  ever  met  with,"  replied  Armand,  lost  in  the 
abstraction  of  a  dawning  passion. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  meanwhile^  having 
gradually  recovered  her  serenityj  approached 
the  work-table,  and  with  hei;  accustomed  self- 
importance,  took  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  with 
which  she  struck  the  table  three  times.  At 
this  signal,  silence  prevailed.  All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  her. 

'^  The  evening  is  advancing,  ladies,"  said  she, 
"  and  we  forget  our  sale." 

"  It  is  really  time  to  begin,"  exclaimed  seve- 
ral voices  at  once. 

On  a  sign  from  Madame  de  Chateauvieux, 
accordingly,  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
complaisant  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
lacqueys,  disappeared  mysteriously  from  the 
room,  and  returned,  loaded  with  trifling  objects, 
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s&ch  as  wBtch-cases,  pieces  of  31-worked  tspes- 
trjTy  purses^  and  every  kind  of  useless  tnuupeiy, 
which  they  triumphantly  displayed  upon  the 
table. 

^  Before  we  begin^*^  resumed  the  Lady-patro- 
nessy  ''there  is  a  work  of  benevolence  which  we 
most  not  foiget — Several  persons  lately  arrived 
at  St.  Oervais^  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the 
fond  for  the  sofferers  in  La  Vend^.  Let  me 
hope  that  they  will  add  their  mite  to  our  own. 
Anastasia,  my  love^  you  have  undertaken  the 
ofllce  of  collecting  the  offerings.^ 

''The  deuce  take  you!" — ^muttered  Felix, 
aside,  to  hia  friend.  "  But  for  you^  we  should 
be  quietly  smoking  our  cigars  on  the  road  to 
Chamouny,  instead  of  being  victimised  by  the 
benevolence  of  my  detestable  aunf 

At  the  summons  of  her  mother,  Anastasia 
rose  from  her  seat,  and,  taking  up  a  small 
basket,  gracefully  proceeded  on  her  errand  of 
charity. 

"  Have  you  any  gold  P' — said  Benneaons  to 
his  neighbour,  after  searching  his  own  pockets. 

Cortail,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  handed  him 
a  napoleon. 

VOL.  IL  H ' 
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^^  Give  me  a  double  loois^  if  you  have  one," 
suggested  the  young  man^  wishing  to  make  an 
ofTering  worthy  the  graceful  creature  about  to 
solicit  him. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  fellow,  gently,"  cried  Cor- 
tail.  '^  This  is  but  a  beginning.  After  the  Yen- 
deans,  come  the  wounded  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
the  pensioners  of  the  Civil  List,  in  short  all  the 
victims  of  the  Carlist  party.  Tou  will  have 
ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of  your 
magnificence.'^ 

Bestowing  a  gracious  look  upon  Bennezous, 
Anastasia  now  approached  her  ^cousin. 

*'  You  are  aware  how  poor  I  am,"  said  he, 
tending  a  five-franc  piece.  ^'  Besides,  I  am  all 
but  your  brother^  which  exempts  me  from  ft 
needless  display  of  generosity  in  your  honour." 

Alexandre  Guibout  rose  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux  passed.  On  seeing  her  approach, 
all  smiles  and  grace,  elated  by  the  ostensible 
part  she  was  playing,  he  prepared  an  offering 
destined  to  eclipse  all  others.  But  as  the  act 
cf  charity  to  which  he  was  about  to  contribute 
was  in  aid  of  the  legitimist  party,  the  Repub- 
lican thought  proper  to  conciliate  the  austerity 
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of  his  principlea  with  the  greatness  of  his  heart 
by  an  audible  profession  of  faith  which  he  pro- 
pounded so  as  to  be  heard  bj  those  around. 

''  After  the  battle,''  said  he,  ^'  distinctions 
of  friend  and/oe  cease  to  exist.  The  cause  of 
oiisfDrtone  is  sacred.^ 

In  spite  of  her  antipathy  to  the  republican 
tiap,  Anastasia  would  doubtiessly  haye  accepted 
the  tribute ;  for  just  then,  vanity  predominated 
oyer  other  feelings.     But  a  forbidding  look 
from  her  mother  interdicted  this  act*  of  con- 
descension.   Obeying  the  hint,  she  passed  ra* 
pidly  by  the  hero  of  July,  withdrawing  the  little 
basket  toward  which  he  had  stretched  forth  his 
hand.    A  quantity  of  five-franc  pieces  instantly 
rolled  upon  the  carpet,  attracting  the  eyes  of  all 
the  company  to  the  republican,  who,  rq;ardless 
of  the  scattered  money,  stood  motionless  and 
aghast.     Even  his  hair  appeared  twice  as  dis- 
herdled  as  usuaL 

^What  think  you  of  the  charity  of  these 

good   ladies  P'  inquired  Felix  of   his  friend. 

''They  would  rather  let  the  miserable  perish 

than  relieve  them  with  unwelcome  means.** 

''  I  think,''  replied  Bennesons,  '*  that  yonder 

H  2 
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knight  of  the  patibulary  countenance^  did  well 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  remnant  of  your 
cousin's  veil,  for  he  would  have  sought  in  vain 
to  obtain  it  by  any  other  means/' 

Cortail  smiled  in  reply,  and  advanced  nearer 
the  table  where  the  sale  was  about  to  take 
place.  A  gentleman,  forty  years  of  age,  fat, 
fresh,  and  curly-headed,  had  constituted  himself 
auctioneer,  apparently  to  the  general  satis* 
faction,  and  proceeded  to  announce  the  lots 
in  persuasive  accents. 

^'  To  what  are  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  des-» 
tined  ?"  inquired  Felix  of  his  cousin, 

"  To  the  pensioners  of  the  Civil  List,"  replied 
Anastasia.  ^'  I  have  contributed  a  watch-guard 
— I  hope,  Felix,  you  will  be  amiable  enough  to 
purchase  it  ?" 

'^  I  lost  my  watch  at  Lausanne,''  replied  the 
ex-ofScer^  decided  to  defend  his  narrow  means 
against  the  invasive  benevolence  of  his  relations. 

Having  disposed  of  the  less  important  lots, 
the  insinuating  auctioneer,  in  a  kind  of  smiling 
beatitude  and  with  an  insidious  voice,  ob- 
served,— 

^^  Gentlemen, — Hero  is  an  article  espedally 
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addressed  to  yoo^ — a  silk  guitfd-cludn^  ezqni* 
sitdy  worked  by  the  fidrj  hands  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  ChateauTieux.  At  what  price  am  1  to 
put  it  up  ? — Shall  we  begin  with  five  francs  V* — 

"  Twenty  I**  said  Benneaons  timidly. 

''And  it  is  scarcely  worth  twenty  sous!" 
mattered  Fdiz,  pladng  his  chair  so  as  to  be 
out  of  his  consin^s  observation* 

In  spite  of  her  aristocratic  intolerance,  Ma- 
demoiseUe  de  ChateauTieoz  was  a  mere  wo- 
man, and  consequently  flattered  by  the  ex- 
aggerated biddings  of  her  new  admirer.  Bat 
finding  that  nobody  intended  to  bid  against 
him,  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment which  repressed  her  pride.  Directing  her 
eyes  towards  Alexander  Ghiiboat,  whom  she  had 
n^t  chosen  to  see  then,  her  glance  seemed  to 
insinuate,  **  And  you,  have  you  no  ambition  to 
possess  the  gaard*chain  V* — 

At  any  other  time,  the  hero  of  July  would 
have  fiJlen  upon  his  knees;  but  he  still  v^rithed 
under  the  wound  his  vanity  had  received.  In* 
stead  of  complying,  he  knit  his  brows,  and 
smiled  vindictively;  while,  confused  and  con- 
acience-stmck,  Anastasia  turned  away  her  head 
to  conceal  her  blushes. 
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^  Twenty  francs  l*^  repeated  the  auctioneer, 
^'  nobody  bids  more.^  And  knocked  it  down 
to  Monsieur  Bennezons. 

Touched  by  the  vivid  carmine  of  Anastasia's 
cheeks,  the  ex-guardsman  passed  the  silken  tress 
over  his  neck,  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  ribbon  of  the  Saint  Esprit  or  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  These  triumphant  airs  re- 
doubled the  anger  of  Anastasia. 

'^Had  the  sale  taken  place  before  the  col- 
lection,'' thought  she,  ^'Monsieur  Bennezons 
would  not  have  obtained  for  twenty  miserable 
francs  an  object  which  cost  me  a  whole  day's 
labour  V'— 

^^You  are  a  charming  fellow,'^  whispered 
Cortail  to  his  friend.  ^^  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  some  paper  matches,  made  by  my  aunt, 
are  about  to  be  put  up.  I  trust  your  gallantry 
will  not  be  at  fault  To  please  the  daughter,  it 
is  indispensable  to  captivate  tlie  mother." 

Insensible  to  this  quizzing,  Armand  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  iive-and-twenty 
matches,  most  skilfully  cut  out,  and  exhibiting 
a  pleasing  variety  of  colours.  He  received  his 
recompense  in  the  smiles  of  the  dowager. 

•*  Really,  sir,  you  are  worthy  of  the  times  of 
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chivalry  P'— -cried  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  di* 
racting  the  most  contemptuous  glance  towards 
her  nephew.  ^^  There  are  some  present  who 
would  do  well  to  take  you  for  a  model.''  Then^ 
changing  her  tone,  she  smiled  insinuatingly,  as 
she  added — ^^  After  all  your  generosity^  we  are 
not  rich.  I  shall  have  less  to  send  to  our  poor 
Vendeans  than  I  antidpatied.  Few  can  appre- 
ciate their  chivalrous  devotion  ;  and  for  a  pur« 
pose  of  this  nature^  the  charitable  ought  to  be 
prompt  in  contributing  their  aid.'' 

''  Had  I  arrived  sooner  at  St  Grervais^  dear 
aunt,*'  observed  CortaU,  disposed  to  retaliate, 
''  I  should  have  chosen  no  other  model  than 
yourself.  I  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  making 
lighters.  Matches  are  an  article  of  ready  sale, 
and  do  not  ruin  the  manufieu^turer.'^ 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  sarcasm,  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux  touched  carelessly  the  album  of 
Armand,  which  was  lying  upon  the  table;  and 
with  a  perspicacity  of  mind  frequent  among 
women,  Anastasia  instantly  caught  her  mother's 
idea.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  any  desire 
she  might  express,  she  took  up  the  album, 
looking  timidly  at  the  young  officer.    '^This 
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would  indeed  be  an  acquisition  to  our  sale  !"— 
said  she.  ^  The  works  of  women  possess  no 
value  but  in  their  good  intention." 

'' Anastasia,**  interposed  the  benevolent  wo- 
man^ inwardly  delighted  with  her  daughter's 
intelligence,  ^^  remember  thatj  however  laudable 
your  intention,  it  doe»  not  justify  an  indiscretion. 
M.  de  Bennezons  may  have  a  paoticakr  valiie 
for  his  alburn.^' 

"  How,  madam  V* — muttered  the  young  man, 
a  little  confused  by  this  unexpected  attack, 
^believe  me  that,  could  these  sketches  avail 
your  praiseworthy  intentions^  I  should  be  most 
happy — most—" 

^'  No,  no  I  ^  interrupted  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux.  *^  However  proper  the  motive,  we  can- 
not trespass  upon  your  generosity.  Hide,  there- 
fore, I  entreat,  the  object  of  temptation !''— * 

And  closing  the  book,  she  returned  it  to  its 
owner.  Anastasia  said  nothing,  but  looked 
imploringly  at  M.  de  Bennezons.  Subdaed 
by  her  gaze,  soft  as  that  of  an  angel  in 
prayer,  he  delivered  tiie  album  to  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  ''  if  this  trifle  can  find  a 
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purchaser^  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  offer  it  to 
the  company.^ 

Without  giving  him  time  to  end  hia  sentence^ 
the  offidona  gentleman  snapped  up  the  book| 
as  a  cat  a  moose;  dearii^  hia  voice  to  exclaim 
^-^  Gentlemen  and  ladies ! — ^behold  another  and 
most  unexpected  contribution,  which  will  prove 
an  admirable  acquisition  to  the  purchaser.  A 
superb  album,  containing  viewa  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  &c.;  as  well  as  several  drawings  by 
Boqueplan,  Deveria,  Decamps,  and  other  oele* 
brated  artists.  What  shall  I  name  for  this  su* 
perb  album  ? — Fifty  francs  ? — A  mere  nothing ! 
Monsieur  de  Montespard,  you  are  a  connois- 
seur! Pray  bestow  your  attention  upon  the 
work.^  The  album  was  now  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  the  donor  had  reason  to  be  satbfied 
with  the  complimenta  lavished  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  his  talenta. 

But  the  amateurs  of  art  at  8t  Oervais  were 
few  in  number;  and  no  one  contested  the 
Acquisition  with  the  old  peer,  who  became  its 
owner  for  the  sum  of  fifty-five  francs !  Aware 
that  his  gains  in  the  bargain  amounted  to  nearly 

H  3 
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a  thousand^  he  turned  towards  his  neighbonr 
with  a  smile. 

*^  Castignon/^  said  he,  ''  this  Monsieur  de 
Bennezons  must  be  a  prince  in  disguise.  Here 
is  a  sketch  by  Roquepkm,  worth  four  times 
what  I  gave  for  the  whole.  *  Bennezons !' — Did 
you  ever  hear  the  name  before  V* 

'^  Why,  yes.  There  were  people  of  the 
name  in  Normandy/'  replied  the  old  Mar- 
quis. 

'^  That  family  is  extinct.  This  young  man 
is  probably  a  graft,  as  one  might  guess  by  his 
careless  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  money  Pro- 
digality is  the  test  of  parvenus!" 

^^  Let  us  escape  white  we  have  something 
left,"  whispered  Cortail  to  his  friend.  "  In  your 
present  state  of  enthusiasm,  you  would  give 
away  your  coat  for  the  wounded  Vendeans,  if 
Anastasia  required  it,  as  St.  Martin  did  his 
cloak  !  Yonder  old  Jew  has  got  your  album 
for  fiftyfive  francs,  and  laughs  at  you  for 
your  pains.*' 

^^  I  must  confess  the  drawings  were  worth 
more,''  said  Armand,  somewhat  vexedr    ''  But 
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remember  the  misfortunes  of  our  party! — 
I  feel  that  I  have  discharged  a  sacred 
debt" 

'^  Between  the  Vend^ans  on  one  side,  and  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  my  cousin  on  the  other,  it 
would  require  the  pay  of  a  field-marshal,  rather 
than  that  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant^  to  discharge 
such  debts*  Wait  until  you  are  on  full  pay, 
and  then  you  may  play  the  magnifico/' 

"  On  full  pay  ? — In  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent government? — ^Never!"  replied  Benne- 
sons. 

''  This  is  a  very  sudden  determination/'  ob- 
served Cortail,  anxiously* 

''The  tri'Coloured  cockade  would  be  ill 
looked  upon  by  a  certain  person/'  gravely  re- 
plied poor  Armand. 

^^A  remark  worthy  the  proprietor  of  my 
aunt's  paper  matches.  Prythee  have  done  with 
such  nonsense !''  cried  Felix^  impetuously; 
"  why  place  your  prospects  in  jeopardy  by  rash 
vows  ? — A  man  should  seek  the  rules  of  his  con- 
duct in  his  own  mind,  not  in  the  fickle  smiles 
of  any  woman  on  earth  1" 
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.  Instead  of  answering^  Arinahd  de  Benne- 
zons  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  upon  the  ex- 
pressive face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chateau- 
vieux. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbs  fdlowing  day,  Bennesons  having  re- 
fated  to  aocompony  him,  Cortail  proceeded 
alone  to  Montblanc 

**  I  leave  you  for  three  days/'  said  he, 
n  he  stepped  into  the  carriage.  **  Till  then, 
be  pmdent.  Bemember  that  your  attachment 
to  my  cousin  can  lead  to  nothing.  She  has  as 
Httie  fortune  as  yourself.  Avoid,  above  all,  the 
▼shant  hero  of  July  I  Yesterday  evening,  you 
eyed  eadi  other  like  two  game  cocks ; — and  re- 
minded me  of  the  two  pleaders,  in  the  fiable  of 
the  judge  and  the  oyster.  (Could  Anastasia 
hear  of  this  comparison,  she  would  never  for-* 
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give  me !)  To  conclude  my  lecture,  let  there 
be  peace  at  any  price !  I  need  not  tell  yoa 
how  much  we  hare  to  fear  from  any  exposure  in 
which  our  names  would  be  called  in  question.*^ 
The  young  man  promised  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. But  no  sooner  had  Cortail  departed, 
than  he  became  the  constant  companion  of 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  and  her  daughter. 
The  Republican,  consequently,  writhed  under 
the  tortures  of  seeing  a  favoured  rival.  Till 
that  moment,  Guibout  had  only  been  sub- 
jected to  the  misery  of  a  despised  attachment 
Now,  it  was  the  acute  anguish  of  jealousy  which 
excited  his  feelings.  Excluded  from  the  le* 
gitimist  set,  he  could  not  meet  his  adversary 
on  equal  ground ;  and  it  was  in  this  suppressed 
state  of  exasperation,  that  be  looked  forward 
to  the  hour  of  veangeance,  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity shortly  presented  itself.  The  third 
day  after  the  departure  of  Cortail,  a  ball  took 
place  at  St.  Gervais,  in  the  large  dining-room ; 
which,  by  taking  down  a  temporary  division, 
was  converted  into  twice  its  usual  size.  Three 
blind  musicians,  from  Salenches,  composed  the 
orchestra,  which  nothing    but   the  most   in- 
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trepid  and  ineiperienoed  dancers  oonld  pos- 
sibly have  sapported.  In  a  limited  soeietj, 
a  quadrille  is  for  aome  men  a  means  of  intra* 
sion  which  the  most  aristocratic  find  it  impos- 
sible to  erade.  At  the  preceding  baD,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chateaorieux  had  declined 
dancingy  that  she  might  escape  the  impor- 
tnnate  solicitations  of  the  hero  of  July.  Bat 
cm  this  occasioni  the  pressing  intercessions 
of  Benneaons  triumphed  over  her  scraples, 
and  in  the  eonrse  of  the  evening,  she  accepted 
his  hand«  Ouiboat,  who  till  then  had  re- 
mained motionless  in  the  recess  of  the  window^ 
advanced  towards  Anastasia  as  ahe  returned 
to  her  place,  and  with  a  profound  bow 
solidted  the  honour  of  a  quadrille. 

On  seeing  this  incubus  arrive,  Anastasia 
looked  steadfastly  at  her  mother  for  instrac- 
tions.  A  slight  movement  of  the  head  sufficed 
to  intimate  the  maternal  authority ;  in  submis- 
sion to  which,  she  replied,  in  the  coldest 
manner,  ^^  I  am  too  tired,  sir,  to  dance  again.'' 

Ghiibout  retreated,  biting  his  lips  with  rage ; 
and  returning  to  his  former  retreat,  assumed 
the  attitude  of  the  grim-faced  Leaguer,  in  the 
fiunous  picture  of  Gerard  ! 
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For  some  time,  Anastasia  persevered  in  her 
determination.  But  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  Armand,  combined  with  her  passion  for 
dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coquettish 
bravado  familiar  to  pretty  women,  got  the 
better  of  her  prudence* 

^'  Why  should  I  not  dance  ?'* — said  she.  "Am 
I  to  sit  transfixed  upon  a  bench  all  night, 
because  this  man  chooses  to  torment  me  V 

And  in  a  rash  moment,  she  accepted  the 
gracefully  proffered  hand  of  Bennezons.  No 
sooner  had  they  taken  their  place  in  the  quad- 
rillcy  than  the  flaming  eyes  and  pallid  face  of 
Guibout  stood  before  them. 

*'  You  shall  not  dance,  sir  !'* — said  the  repub- 
lican, with  ill-subdued  feelings  of  indignation. 

The  face  of  Bennezons  became  scarlet,  as  he 
whispered  to  his  rival,  ^^  To-morrow  I  shall 
be  at  your  orders.  But  remember,  sir,  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  lady.'' 

"To-morrow,  with  all  my  heart.  But  in 
the  interim,  you  shall  not  dance,"  said  the 
hero,  crossing  his  arms  with  a  look  of  deter- 
mination. 

Quick  as  thought,  Mademoiselle  de  Cba- 
teauvieux  seized  the  hand  of  Bennezons,  who 
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was  aboat  to  raise  it  against  the  hee  of 
aggressor.  With  thetactof  awoman^sinsdncty 
she  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  soenedosdy 
obyrved  her  partner;  and  whik  contem- 
plating his  noble  attitode  and  fierce  glanoesj 
his  courage  and  beanty  sobdoed  her  feelings. 
From  that  moment,  she  fdt  sn  interest  in  his 
fate. 

'^I  shall  not  danoe  any  morev'*  aaid  she, 
timidly  placing  herself  between  the  two  adrer* 
saries.  ^  All  farther  discussion,  gentlemen, 
is  useless.  Follow  me,**  whispered  she  to 
Benneaons.  ^I  implore  yon — I  command 
you." 

Bennesons  assigned  a  fiiToaimble  interpre- 
tation to  her  last  reply,  which  b^gan  in  solici- 
tation, and  ended  in  authority ;  for  Uie  suppli- 

cations  of  women  oonunit  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  while  their  commands  only 
commit  tfaemselTes.  Too  much  in  love  to 
disobey,  he  complied  instantly;  and  offering 
his  arm,  led  her  back  to  her  mother,  after  re- 
peating to  his  antagonist  the  emphatic  word 
"  To-morrow  /*— 

On  retiring  to  his  room,  Armand  was  surprised 
to  find  Cortail  already  arrired  from  Montblanc, 
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with  the  usual  trophies  of  that  excunion ;  to  wit, 
a  long  iron-shod  pole,  surmounted  with  a  cha- 
mois-honij  and  a  bouquet  of  rhododendron 
gathered  for  his  cousinj  and  already  half  £aded. 

^*  You  arrive  at  a  fortunate  moment !"  cried 
Bennezons*  ''  I  am  to  go  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  Monsieur  Ouibout !'' 

Cortail  stuck  his  spiked  pole  into  the  floor, 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  some  invisible  object, 
gave  a  thump  on  the  table  which  sent  the 
flowers  flying  in  all  directions. 

'^I  could  have  sworn  it!''  cried  he  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  ^'  But  pr'ythee  explain  what 
brought  it  abouf 

'^Man  proposes, — Gh>d  disposes,'' — ^replied 
Armand :  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  ad- 
venture of  the  ball,  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
man  of  honour  ready  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
his  adversary. 

''  My  aunt  is  unpardonable  with  her  absurd 
exclusivism !"  cried  Felix,  ''  Anastasia  a  child, 
— Guibout  a  brute,— and  you  a  mock  Amadii 
more  ridiculous  than  all  the  rest  This  duel 
shall  not  take  place." 

^'  How  ?— not  when  I  tell  you  that  both  your 
cousin  and  I  have  been  iniralted  ?" 
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''  I  say  you  shall  not  fight !  A  woman  is 
never  more  compromised  than  by  a  duel  of 
which  she  is  the  cause.  If  Anastasia  be  in- 
sulted^ it  is  my  affidr  not  yours.  You  are 
neither  her  brother  nor  her  husband ;  nor  have 
you  any  grounds  upon  which  to  stand  up  in  her 
defence.  You  cannot  be  her  champion  with- 
out reflecting  upon  her  reputation.  The  world 
seldom  pardons  an  infraction  of  its  customs. 
These  ladies^  with  their  chivalrous  ideas,  may 
fancy  themselves  superior  to  ridicule;  but  as 
long  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  will  try  to  exone- 
rate my  cousin;  who,  though  spoiled  by  her 
mother,  is  full  of  good  qualities.  In  her  name, 
therefore,  I  entreat  permission  to  end  this  bu- 
siness without  resorting  to  extremities.'* 

To  this  proposition,  Benneaons  replied  by  a 
refusal ;  but  at  length  ceded  to  the  all-powerful 
consideration  of  Anastasia's  reputation,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  his  friend,  who  swore  to 
conduct  the  business  throughout  as  if  he  were 
himself  concerned. 

Early  next  morning,  CortaU  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Republican,  who  on  seeing  him 
assumed  a  serious  air. 
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"  Sir  !'*  said  the  ex-guardsman^  without  pre- 
amble,  ^'between  men  of  honour  superfluous 
phrases  are  out  of  place.  I  have  heard  of  the 
affair  of  yesterday ;  and  come  in  the  name  of 
my  friend,  as  well  as  my  own.  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux  is  my  cousin ;  and  it  is  I^  con- 
sequently, who  must  have  the  honour  of  fight- 
ing you.  Should  I  fall,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude  with  Monsieur  de  Bennezons,  if 
you  think  proper.  I  bear  yon  no  malice.  I 
trust,  sir,  you  entertain  the  same  feelings 
towards  myself." 

^'  Permit  me  to  observe,  sir,  that  this  is  a 
personal  affair  betwixt  Monsieur  de  Bennesons 
and  me,'^  said  Guibout,  much  surprised. 

"Permit  me  to  observe,  in  my  turn,'*  re- 
turned  Cortail,  "  that  my  cousin  is  no  less  con- 
cerned in  it.  As  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux 
does  not  wear  a  sword,  I  must  take  her  place ; 
and  as  in  France  we  always  give  precedence  to 
the  ladies,  as  her  representative,  I  claim  the 
preference.  Allow  me  one  other  observation. 
In  decent  society,  a  lady  has  the  right  to  select 
her  partner ;  and  my  cousin  has  only  conformed 
to  the  usages  of  those  among  whom  she  has 
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been  brought  up.  This  is  a  mere  misunder- 
standing,  however,  and  an  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly  practicable.  I  have  sufficient  experience 
in  such  matters^  to  know  that  the  honour  of  all 
concerned  may  come  out  tmcontaminated.  In 
this  belief,  Bennezons  commissions  me  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  you,  and  I  expect  to 
receive  an  honourable  explanation.  My  con« 
nexion  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux 
ought  to  justify  in  your  eyes  my  desire  for  peace. 
It  is  peace,  therefore,  that  I  would  fidn  pro- 
mote. In  short,''  continued  Felix,  with  the 
assurance  peculiar  to  undoubted  courage,  '^  we 
are  all  Frenchmen.  The  affiiir  ought  to  be 
easily  arranged.'' 

To  these  pacific  propositions,  Ouibout  reite- 
rated his  objections  of  the  previous  evening ; 
but  influenced  by  the  frankness  of  the  negor 
ciator,  and  seeing  that  the  preliminary  steps  of 
condlation  came  from  his  adversaries,  and  that 
a  duel  could  but  forward  the  views  of  his  rival, 
he  finally  gave  way. 

In  half  an  honr^  Cortail  returned  to  his  friend, 
and  acquainted  him  that  the  business  was  at 
an  end. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  unlucky  scene  at  the  ball  had  become 
the  subject  of  general  discussion  among  the 
company  assembled  at  St.  Gervais,  and  the 
result  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  im- 
patient anxiety.  The  two  adversaries  not 
making  their  appearance,  it  was  inferred  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  at  an  early  hour. 
Agitated  by  this  idea,  Anastasia  was  unwilling 
to  leave  her  room.  But  her  mother,  fearing 
lest  her  absence  might  give  rise  to  misinterpre- 
tation, compelled  her  to  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

The  heroine  of  the  duel  accordingly  entered 
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the  room,  pale  and  trembUog ;  when^  lo !  on 
taking  her  place,  the  first  person  who  attracted 
her  observation  was  Alexander  Ooibout — ^his 
eyes  more  attentively  fixed  upon  her  than  usuaL 

Seeing  him  alone,  she  feared  for  a  moment 
that  Benneaons  might  have  fallen ;  but  having 
presence  of  mind  to  cast  a  look  towards  the  end 
of  the  table,  she  discovered  the  object  of  her 
solicitude,  quietly  seated,  eating  ¥rith  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hunter,  and  to  all  appearance  enjoying 
his  accustomed  health. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  meanwhile,  had 
experienced  similar  apprehensions.  She  now 
exchanged  with  her  daughter  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, which  instantly  subsided  into  an  expres- 
sion  of  cold  reservct  The  presence  of  the  two 
adversaries,  on  pacific  if  not  cordial  terms, 
produced  such  bitter  disappointment,  that  seve- 
ral ladies  neglected  to  eat  their  breakfast. 
Glances  of  intelligence,  whisperings  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  foreshowed  a 
storm,  which  could  not  fail  shortly  to  burst 
forth.  On  rising  from  the  table,  the  guests 
dispersed  into  groups,  in  which  the  ftdbwing 
question  was  universally  prevalent — ^'^  Was  it  or 
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was  it  not  the  duty  of  Monsieur  de  Bennezons 
to  fight  Monsieur  Guibout  ?^' 

With  the  exception  of  some  half-dead  in- 
valids more  attached  to  existence  than  the 
rest,  the  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; above  all  by  the  women,  whose  noisy 
valour  pronounced  the  conduct  of  the  young 
officer  to  be  incomprehensible.  Some  indeed, 
who  possessed  a  more  exalted  sense  of  honour, 
expressed  opinions  by  no  means  flattering  to  a 
soldier.  Party  spirit  tended  also  to  complicate 
the  business ;  and  that  which  was  in  fisct  a 
mere  quarrel  between  two  young  men  in  love 
with  the  same  woman^  was  converted  into  a 
party  strife  under  two  hostile  banners.  The 
colours  of  the  royal  guard,  were  matched 
against  those  of  the  revolution  of  July;  the 
nobleman  defying  the  commoner, — Intimacy 
about  to  try  its  strength  with  the  government 
of  the  barricades ! — 

On  these  grounds,  the  discussion  became 
more  animated  than  is  warranted  by  the  rules 
of  good  breeding.  The  legitimist  society  felt 
insulted  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members; 
and  relentlessly  condemned  the  man  who  had 
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for    a  moment  warered   in    support  of    the 
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Caatignon,''    obaeifed    the    Marquis     de 
Montespard  to    his    oontempcRarf,   ^in   oarr 
time,  though  not  over  aldUal  with  the  brush  or 
palette,  we    managed    to    handle    the   sword 
prettily  enou^.       If  less  aooomplished,   we 
-were  equally  deficient  in  the  longanimity  dis- 
tinguishing the   young   men   of   the    present 
day.    You  remember  my  duel  with  Carsy,  for 
a  carnation  which  had  been  let  bU  by  Madame  de 
Grigneuil  ?  It  was  I  who  obtamed  the  carnation.'* 
^'  And  a  severe  wound  also,  if  I  remember 
nght.      This  Monsieur  de   Bennesons  must 
have  a  most  angelic  temper!     We  ought  to 
aflix  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword  the  inscription 

'  Thou  Shalt  not  kill.'  " 

^^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  you  will 

undertake  that  office  ?"  said  Cortail,  suddenly 

interposing    his   head  between  the   two    old 

noblemen. 

The    veteran  of  the  army  of  Conde  drew 

himself  up,  looking  sternly  at  the  officer,  as  he 

observed,  *'  I,  sir,  with  your  good  permission  ! 

When  young  men  adopt  the  prudence  of  age, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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it  is  high  time  for  the  old  to  grow  young  again/' 
While  the  Marquis  de  Montespard^  addressing 
Cortail  with  some  spirit^  added.  *^  Do  not  em- 
brace a  worthless  cause  I — However  warm  your 
friendship  for  Bennezons^you  are  secretly  of  our 
opinion/' 

*'  So  little/'  replied  the  young  man,  "  that  it 
was  I  alone  who  prevented  him  from  fighting 
Monsieur  Guibout." 

*^  So  much  the  worse  for  both/'  replied 
Monsieur  de  Castignon ;  and  turning  his  backj 
he  hastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Detecting  the  resentful  feelings  of  Felix,  the 
Marquis  detained  him  by  the  arm. 

^'  Castignon  is  right,"  said  he.  ''At  the  age  of 
your  friend,  caution  in  such  matters  is  an 
irreparable  fault.  He  must  fight  this  very 
evening,  or  he  will  repent  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Cortsdl  was  like  the  lion  querens  quern  devaret, 
looking  round  for  an  enemy  to  fall  upon ;  but 
seeing  nothing  but  old  men  and  old  women,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  the  room.  In 
a  group  of  ladies  near  the  door,  he  overheard, 
as  he  passed,  an  animated  discussion.    One 
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of  than,  a  dMrming  diOd  of  fifteai,  obMnned 
with  ber  fittle  flute-like  Toioe^ 

''If  I  were  a  man,  it  ahoiild  not  haTe  ended 
thus!  Mamma  aajs  tiiat  fonnefly  a  distaff 
would  have  been  pieaented  to  Monneiir  de 
Benneaona.  How  sorrf  I  am  that  I  erer 
danced  with  him !" 

Cortail  now  haatened  to  Annand's  rcon, 
where  he  found  him  seated  in  a  mrianrholy 
attitude. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  have  done  to  of* 
fend  your  aunt  and  cousin  r*  said  he.  '^  Only 
yesterday^  tihey  were  so  gracious  to  me !  And 
now^  tliey  hare  adopted  the  most  unaooountaUe 
coldness/' 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you  P  replied  FeUx. 
"  They  think  you  ought  to  have  fought  Alex- 
ander Ouibout.^ 

Benneaons  started  from  his  seat,  exdaiming, 

"  Was  it  not  your  earnest  advice  that  alone 
prevented  me  }** 

'^  So  I  have  been  just  assuring  them.  But 
tbey  are  all  stark  staring  mad,  from  old  Cas. 
tignon  down  to  little  Ludle  de  Marignon,  who 
is  talking  of  sending  you  a  distaff ! — ^Don't  be 

x2 
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alarmed !  We  will  have  plenty  of  fighting  yet. 
We  will  all  fight^  since  they  wish  it.  The  first 
Talid  individual  who  comes  in  my  way^  shall 
answer  for  the  indignities  they  are  heaping  on 
us.  My  first  business  shall  be  to  seek  out  the 
Repubhcan ;  and  early  to-morrow  we  will 
proceed  to  business  !'* 

On  becoming  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
Guibout  immediately  took  the  initiative  by 
engaging  as  his  second  a  young  commercial 
traveller,  whose  friendship  he  purchased  by  the 
small  expenditure  of  a  bowl  of  punch.  Next 
morning,  the  four  young  men  met  in  a  secluded 
spot  near  St.  Oervais,  and  forthwith  unsheathed 
their  swords.  On  the  preceding  day,  they  would 
have  fought  with  the  headlong  impetuosity  of 
two  furious  rivals.  But  now,  following  the 
contradictory  instincts  natural  to  man,  they 
set  to  but  feebly,  prolonging  the  combat,  till 
Cortail,  growing  impatient,  was  the  first  to 
violate  his  pacific  intentions. 

**  Throw  me  a  cigar,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  hare 
time  to  smoke  it  out,  before  those  gentlemen 
have  done  anything  to  the  purpose." 

On   hearing  this  taunt,  the  two  combatants 
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took  fire  like  a  noer  touched  by  die  spur  of  the 
jocdcey,  and  the  strife  became  seriouB^  when 
Bennesons  received  a  woond  in  the  sword-anoj 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  abundantly.  F!nd« 
ing  himself  wonnded,  he  rushed  upon  his  an* 
tagonist  with  redoubled  fury.  Cortail,  how- 
erer,  interfered^  and  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
bat 

^  Enough !"  said  the  second  of  the  wounded 
man ;  ^'  if  the  army  of  Cond^  be  not  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done,  I  undertake  the  rest. 
Blood  has  been  spilt  in  atonement ; — ^blood  was 
all  ihey  demanded.'^ 

With  the  dexterity  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
such  afiisdrs,  he  now  ripped  up  the  coat-sleeve 
of  Armand,  and  bandaged  up  his  arm.  The 
two  parties  separated  with  mutual  politeness, 
and  returned  to  St.  Oervais  by  two  opposite 
paths.  On  approaching  the  baths,  Cortail 
perceived  several  female  heads  peeping  from 
the  windows;  amongst  which  were  those  of 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  with  Anastasia  by 
her  side. 

*^  Lean  on  me,  and  walk  slowly,"  said  he  to 
his  friend ;  ^  since  you  have  been  silly  enough 
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to  get  wounded^  make  the  most  of  it !  What  a 
pity  that  you  are  not  a  little  paler^  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  scene/' 

The  return  of  Bennezons  was  an  ovation. 
On  seeing  his  arm  suspended  in  a  black  cravat, 
all  the  women  became  his  champions.  Little 
Lucille  declared  him  reinstated  in  her  esteem ; 
and  protested  he  had  a  right  to  as  many  quad- 
rilles with  her  as  he  chose  to  demand.  From 
her  overhanging  balcony,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux  waved  her  handkerchief,  as  is  customary 
with  the  dames  of  chivalry ;  and  to  crown  all, 
Anastasia  took  a  rose  from  her  bouquet,  and 
let  it  fall  at  the  feet  of  her  own  true  knight 
The  Marquis  alone,  whose  envy  grudged  the 
young  officer  the  triumph  of  his  wound,  ven- 
tured on  the  satirical  cry  which  was  wont  to 
distinguish  the  ovations  of  the  Capitol. 

*'  Yonder  young  warrior  appears  to  handle  the 
brush  better  than  the  sword,"  said  he  bitterly. 
But  the  sarcasm  was  lost  amid  the  general  plau- 
dits ;  and  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  hastened 
to  despatch  her  servant  in  search  of  Cortail. 

^^  Monsieur  de  Bennezons  promised  to  lend 
me  a  volume  of  Shakspeare^"  said  she  to  her 
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liephew ;  '^  do  yoa  think  ke  will  kave  the  good* 
Bess  to  bring  it  in  person  V* 

Felix,  understanding  the  hint»  flew  in  search 
of  his  friend^  and  soon  brought  bade  the  hero 
of  the  day,  holding  ¥rith  expressiye  awkward- 
ness his  hat  and  his  Tolume  of  Shakspeare  both 
in  his  left  hand. 

^  I  was  desirous  to  read  the  '  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,'  '^  said  Madame  de  Chateauvieux, 
with  the  most  gracious  smile,  ^  but  I  need  it 
no  longer,  now  that  I  have  a  perfect  gentleman 
before  my  eyes/' 

In  pronouncing  this  absurd  apostrophe,  the 
chiyalrous  lady  extended  with  a  dignified  air  to 
the  young  officer  her  withered  hand, 

^' Anastasia,"  she  added,  ^^you  owe  some 
reward  to  your  courageous  defender." 

On  this  invitation,  the  young  lady  advanced ; 
her  eyes  cast  down  in  the  bashful  atdtude  of  a  girl 
trembling  to  offer  the  prize  she  b  eager  to  con- 
cede. There  is  contagion  in  the  ridiculous; 
and  Bennezons  actually  bent  his  knee  while  he 
impressed  upon  the  ivory  hand  of  his  charmer 
a  kiss  of  adoration.  A  dream  of  exquisite  de- 
light appeared  to  bewilder  his  senses. 
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His  more  prosaic  friend,  meanwhile,  stood 
in  the  recess  of  the  window,  amused  beyond 
measure  by  a  scene  affording  so  diverting  a 
parody  upon  the  heroisms  of  Amadis  de  Gaul ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  wound^  or  rather  scratch,  of  the  roman* 
tic  Bennezons  had  now  placed  him  far  above 
the  ran  of  commonplace  lovers. 

*'  My  dear  firiend/'  said  he  to  Cortail,  a  few 
days  after  the  duel,  '^  I  love  your  cousin !  You 
may  smile^  but  I  repeat  it-^I  adore  your  lovely 
cousin ;  and  have  reason  to  think  that  Mademoi- 
selle Anastasia  has  no  great  aversion  to  me. 
You  are  acquainted  with  my  fortune^  position, 
above  all,  with  my  character.  Will  you  speak 
in  my  fiavour  to  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  ?^' 

*'  I  have  news  to  communicate  to  you  in  my 
turn,"  replied  Felix.    ''  I  have  just  received  a 

I  3 
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letter  from  General  Amirauldj  announdng  our 
respective  appointments  to  the  39th  and  7th 
regiments.  Let  the  military  question,  there- 
fore, take  precedence  of  the  matrimonial  one/* 

"They  go  together,"  cried  the  enthusiastic 
Bennezons.  *^  The  appointment  considerably 
improves  my  financial  position.  Nevertheless, 
my  ambition  to  enter  the  family  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  demands  that  her  approbation 
should  be  my  first  object.  For  some  days  past, 
your  aunt  has  placed  much  confidence  in  me, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  have  perceived  that  my 
re  entering  the  service  would  by  no  means  in- 
crease her  esteem  for  me.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  will  be  a  rising  in  La  Vendee.  If  so, 
there  lies  the  field  of  the  Royalist  Only  yes- 
terday. Mademoiselle  Anastasia  made  the  same 
remark  with  an  eloquence  that  I  should  vainly 
strive  to  emulate.  Such  is  my  position.  You 
know  me  better  than  I  know  myself — I  once 
more  entreat  you  to  become  my  ambassador." 

True  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  Armand 
accepted  the  office ;  but  at  the  first  overture, 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  abruptly  interrupted 
him. 
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"  Monmenr  de  Bennttoni,''  said  she,  ^  need* 
no  negotiator  between  him  and  me.'' 

In  the  evening,  therefoie,  on  finding  himaelf 
alone  with  the  mother  of  Amwiana,  Annand 
▼entored  upon  a  fonnal  demand  for  the  hand  of 
ber  daughter.  The  chiyalroua  kdy  replied  in 
die  following  fonnal  harangoe ; — 

''Monsieur  de  Bennesons, — your  proposal 
does  me  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  my 
daughter ;  but  I  am  bound  to  answer  you  sin- 
cerdy  and  wiihoot  reserve.  Tour  fortune  is 
small ;  so  is  our  own.  Your  birth  unquestion* 
able;  so  is  mine;  and  thouj^  not  illustrious^ 
that  of  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux  was  far 
from  despicable.  But  in  these  times,  my  dear 
sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  predo- 
minate in  all  questions  —  honour*  sir, —  the 
daims  of  national  and  personal  honour  I — In 
my  own  and  my  daughter's  opinion^  honour 
consists  in  constancy  of  principles — ^in  the  in* 
▼iolability  of  the  oath  of  a  loyal  subject ;  a 
fidelity  which  possibly  appears  an  anachronism 
to  my  cousin  Monsieur  de  Cortail,  but  which 
is  not  the  less  the  primal  qualification  of  a  well* 
bom  gentlemen.    All  other  qualities  are  se* 
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condary.  In  a  word^  sir^  our  faith  is  conse* 
crated  to  a  fallen  cause^  and  we  can  tolerate  no 
other  in  those  who  call  themselyes  our  friends. 
Never  shall  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  existing 
government,  become  the  husband  of  my  Anas- 
tasia !  '^ 

"  My  friend  Cortail  ought  to  have  already 
informed  you^  madam/^  cried  Bennesons^  ''of 
my  readiness  to  cancel  my  commission.  My 
return  to  the  service  was  ever  at  variance  with 
my  political  opinions.  Now  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  yours,  my  resolution  is  taken. 
It  is  the  faithful  ex-guardsman  of  the  Bour- 
bons who  stands  before  you,  and  not  the  sol- 
dier of  Louis  Philippe !  '* 

Madame   de  Chateauvieux   smiled  with  an 
air  of  amiable  incredulity. 

"  This  is  all  very  well/'  said  she ;  "  but  we 
women  go  further  still,  in  our  feelings  of  loyal 
devotion.  To  abstain  is  not  sufficient ! — 
"  *  La  foi  qui  n'agit  pas,  est-ce  une  foi  sincere  ? ' 
says  Joad,  in  Athalie.  La  Vendue  is  on  the 
point  of  rising.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  who 
IS  already  at  Massa,  will  quickly  land  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  though  my  daughter  cannot  per- 
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sonally  engage  in  the  lUiiggle  aboot  to  take 
place,  it  is  but  just  that  we  reacrte  Cor  osr 
brave  adherenta  the  revaida  we  ha;ve  at  our 
disposal  Anastaaia  ahaiea  nay  arntimmta.  He 
who  aspires  to  her  hand,  moat  pnnre  himself 
worthy  of  it.  In  a  w6fd,  Mooncnr  de  Ben* 
nezons,  it  is  in  La  Vendue  that  my  daaghfrrs 
affections  are  to  be  won." 

To  this  mdodramatift  addrcaa  Annand  re- 
plied, withoot  ajnomcnfa  hesitation^  ^To- 
morrow, Madam,  I  start  idr  La  Vendee !  Hare 
yoa  any  further  commands  for  me?" 

"You  hsTe  decided  nobly,  sir,"  replied  the 
wrong-headed  mother  of  Anastaaia.  '^I  aee 
I  judged  yon  rightly ;  and  in  identifyiDg  yon 
with  onr  cause,  am  g^ad  that  I  waa  not  mis- 
taken. Some  letters  which  I  undertook  to 
forward  by  a  sure  band,  and  with  which  I  will 
entrust  you,  will  assure  you  a  fraternal  reception 
among  our  firiends.  Such  shaU  be  the  first 
service  you  render  our  cause.  Go  sir,  go ! — and 
be  assured  that  our  sinoerest  wishes  accompany 
you  in  your  expedition.  You  will  soon  return, 
I  trust,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
deUdn  you.    You  will  find  us  at  Geneva ;  then 
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and  there  you  will  judge  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions." 

In  answer  to  this  promise^  which  afforded 
the  utmost  expectations  to  the  young  man^  he 
respectfully  inclined  his  head3  and  kissed^  for 
the  second  time^  the  hand  of  his  future  mother- 
in-law. 

"  We  are  to  ride  out  to-day,"  observed  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauvieux,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. '^  I  am  rather  unwell,  and  cannot  join 
the  party,  but  Anastasia  must  not  forego  the 
pleasure.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  take  charge  of 
her  ?  She  is  rash  on  horseback,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  reliance  on  your  skill  and  tenderness.'' 

This  interview,  conceded  by  maternal  in- 
dulgence, was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  many ; 
but  on  the  eve  of  departure,  there  are  privileges 
to  which  the  most  rigorous  prudes  are  wont  to 
close  their  eyes. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  was  by  no  means 
severe  in  her  prudery.  The  austerity  of  her 
principles  proceeded  less  from  personal  con- 
viction, than  the  desire  of  conforming  to  the 
habits  of  the  society  with  which  she  lived. 
Sterner  in  mind  than  heart,  she  rather  reproved 
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io  an  errar  tbe  wmt  of  tarm^  than  the  want  or 
feding;  tbe  crime  lesa  than  the  imprapriety. 
An  btteniew  between  Annand  and  her  dangfa^ 
teT;^  in  presence  of  othera,  oonaequently  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  adnuaaible.  Perhaps  with  her 
ideas  of  chmdry,  an  indispensable  scene  would 
be  wanting  to  the  drsma,  were  she  not  to  grant 
an  opportonity  for  the  utterance  of  one  last 
farewell. 

Benneaons  was  gratified  by  the  unlimited 
confidence  she  seemed  to  repose  in  him;  but 
did  not  giTC  utterance  to  his  gratitude*  There 
are  &YOur8  above  all  acknowledgement.  The 
riding  hour  was  at  hand,  and  the  future  in* 
sui^ent  of  La  Vendue  placed  himself  next  to 
Anaatasia.  For  some  time»  they  remained 
mutuaUy  silent;  perhaps  because  they 
thought  in  common,  or  perhaps  because  tbe 
presence  of  others  placed  a  constraint  upon  their 
feelings.  Soon,  however,  at  tbe  confluence  of 
the  Arve  and  Bonnant,  tbe  road  becoming 
wider,  aUowed  the  party,  which  till  then  had 
been  hemmed  in,  to  disperse  a  little.  Each 
followed  his  or  her  several  devices ;  and  by  a 
tadt  consent,  seeing  their  companions  pass  them 
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by.  Mademoiselle  de  Cbateauvieux  and  her 
admirer  reined  in  their  steeds,  obeying  the  usual 
instinct  of  young  people  in  love,  who,  however 
numerous  the  party,  generally  contrive  to  be 
alone. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  Anastasia  still  re- 
mained silent  Mechanically  following  the 
motion  of  the  animal,  her  eyes  seemed  fixed 
upon  the  silver  windings  of  the  Arve ;  when 
her  horse  stumbling,  Armand  pushed  quickly 
forward  to  offer  his  aid. 

'"Did  I  frighten  you?'^  said  she,  smiling; 
'^  generally  I  am  more  careful.  But  to-day  my 
thoughts  are  otherwise  occupied." 

*^  Apparently  by  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  scenery  ?"-^— said  Bennezons,  who,  like  all 
lovers,  felt  hurt  by  her  preoccupation  of  mind. 

'^  You  have  guessed  right.  My  imagination 
had  embarked  itself  upon  yonder  rapid  stream, 
and  was  growing  giddy." 

''Rapid  as  the  days  of  happiness!" — sighed 
Armand,  mournfully. 

"  Dare  I  acquaint  you  with  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  ?''  replied  Anastasia.  "  I  was 
considering  that  in  a  few  hours,  these  waters 
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would  reach  the  sea,  near  Mancilks,  and  Oat 
I  enyj  their  destination,*' 

"Ton  like  Marseilles,  then  I**— demanded 
Benneaons^  in  some  soiprise. 

''Is  it  not  there  our  beloved  dndiesa  is 
to  disembark  ?''~repl]ed  Anastasia.  ^Had 
not  Monsieur  de  Montespard  *^¥M^^  the 
generous  inclinations  of  my  mother,  we  shonld 
be  now  on  the  spot.  Ah  1  how  happj  aie 
men, — able  to  follow  the  ^^i^tPtCT  of  their 
conscience^  without  having  the  projects  of  their 
life  thwarted  by  firivoloos  oontnurieties !— To  as 
women  every  glorions  duty  is  denied.  Custom 
combines  with  the  law  of  the  land  to  d^imde 
our  nature ;  till  at  lengthy  if  we  presume  even 
to  dream  of  heroism,  we  expose  ourselves  to 
ridicule.  Nevertheless,  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a 
woman  !^ 

Anastasia  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven;  Uien 
gased  upon  her  lover  with  a  look  of  graceful 
submission. 

"  But  though  we  may  not  fight  for  the  good 
cause/'  she  continued,  '^  we  can  still  pray  for 
the  soldiers  by  whom  it  is  protected/' 

'*  Tou  will  pray  for  me  then  during  my  ab- 
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sence  V  ejaculated  the  Vendean,  in  a  state  of 
mental  exaltation.    . 

"  For  you — for  all  !*' — said  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux.  Then,  as  if  repenting  the  cold- 
ness of  the  answer,  '^  I  shall  devote  my  prayer 
to  b1\"  she  added ;  ^'  my  thoughts  to  one  alone." 
She  was  about  to  put  her  horse  into  a  canter, 
when  Armand,  stretching  forth  his  arm,  pre- 
vented her. 

^^Be  generous,"  he  exclaimed, '^  and  grudge 
me  not  these  few  moments  of  happiness.  To* 
morrow  I  quit  this  place — ^an  effort  that  re- 
quires some  courage.  Where  seek  it,  oh 
where,  if  you  disdain  to  prosper  mc  by  your 
sympathy  ? — I  have]  already  confessed  to  your 
mother,  dear  Anastasia,  what  I  hardly  dare 
repeat  to  yourself.  I  am  far  too  grateful  to 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  to  murmur  against 
the  conditions  I  have  accepted.  The  more  pre- 
cious the  reward,  the  greater  should  be  the 
efforts  of  him  who  aspires  to  obtain  it ;  and  I 
submit  to  a  law  of  which  my  heart  acknow- 
ledges the  justice.  To-morrow,  I  set  out  for 
La  Vendee, — perhaps  never  to  return  !'* 

You  will  return,  believe  me,  you  will  re- 
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turn  I"  faltered  Anaetana,  with  a  look  foil  of 
tendemeas  and  trust* 

'^  Pofaaps/'  replied  Annand,  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  foreboding.  **  But  should  I  not 
tee  yon  sgain^  am  I  to  possesa  no  token  of  thia 
day's  happineas  ?^-In  his  dying  hoar.  Bayard 
kiaaed  the  hilt  of  his  sword  He  had  frith  for 
hia  oonsolation.  I  hare  love ! — If  I  fidl,  who 
will  reoeire  my  laat  fiureweU  in  a  land  of 
stfangera?^ 

^  Your  laat  farewell !"— mnrmored  Anaataaia, 
turning  pale. 

For  some  momenta  ahe  remained  irresolnte. 
Then,  yielding  to  an  irreristible  impulse  of  the 
heart,  she  took  from  her  finger  a  silyer  ring 
which  she  had  lately  pnrchaaed  at  Genera, 
and  slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  Benneaona,  who 
instantly  raised  it  to  his  lipa  in  ailent  ecataay. 
They  were  out  of  eight  of  the  renudnder  of  the 
party,  intercepted  from  their  view  by  the  thick- 
ening foliage  of  the  aiders ;  and  leaning  from  hia 
horse  the  accepted  lover  aeised  the  hand  of 
Anaataaia,  and  preaaed  it  fervently  to  hia  heart. 
At  that  moment,  the  galloping  of  a  horse  be- 
came aadible;  and  by  a  aimultaneoua  move- 
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ment,  the  lovers  separated.  Armand  pretended 
to  adjust  his  stirrup-leather ;  while  MademoiseUe 
de  Chateauvieux  busied  herself  in  selecting  a 
willow  twig,  though  she  had  already  a  whip 
in  her  hand. 

No  sooner  had  they  parted^  than  a  horse- 
man rushed  furiously  past,. throwing  up  the 
mud  accumulated  by  several  days'  rain^  and 
splashing  Anastasia^s  habit.— The  insolent  horse- 
man, abruptly  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  ex- 
hibited the  ferocious  face  of  Alexander  Goi- 
bout! 

Justly  excited  by  this  outrage,  Sennesons 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  pursued  his  rival. 
But  equally  prompt,  his  charming  companion 
intercepted  his  pursuit,  holding  out  the  willow 
branch  she  had  just  broken  off,  as  a  symbol  of 
peace. 

'^  I  solemnly  forbid  you  to  speak  to  that 
man  before  you  quit  this  place,''  said  she  in 
an  imperative  tone.  '^  It  is  enough  that  you 
have  already  committed  yourself  and  me.  Re- 
member  your  sword  belongs  henceforward  to  a 
better  cause !" 

"A  better— when  it  is  you  who  have  been 
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uuralted!*^  replied  Annand,  pressing  forward 
his  horse. 

^  Insulted  by  a  person  beneath  your  notice. 
After  all,  what  signify  a  few  spots  of  mud*  It  is 
sn  accident  which  constantly  happens  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  stroke  of  the  bnuh^  and 
the  aflfront  disappears.  Come,  come! — cleave 
that  poor  beast  alone,  you  are  harassing  so 
unjustly.  It  ia  not  he  who  has  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  politeneas.  Did  yon  not  tell  me 
a  little  while  ago,  that  I  was  the  subject  of  all 
your  thoughts  ? — How  dare  you  be  thinking  of 
another  when  I  am  talking  to  you? — It  is 
almost  a  breach  of  faith !" 
''A  breach  of  faith,  Anastasia  V— 
"There  is  only  one  way  of  proving  your 
sincerity." 

"  Name  it,  name  it,  I  conjure  you ! — ^What 
would  you  have  me  do  V* 
**  Obey  me,  till  obedience  comes  to  my  turn  1" 
"  Obey  you  ? — for  ever  and  ever ! — Are  you 
not  my  guardian  angel — ^my  idol— my  future 
wife  ? — ^This  ring  shall  quit  me  only  with  my 
life ;  the  first  link  of  a  chain,  of  which  the  other 
esctremity  ia  in  your  hand,  rendering  me  your 
slave  for  evermore  l'^ 
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Thus  did  the  conversation  progress  between 
the  lovers^  amid  the  often  repeated  phrases 
inevitable  to  the  occasion.  Engrossed  by 
themselves  and  their  happiness^  the  very  name 
of  the  Republican  hero  was  soon  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

DuBiNG  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Armand 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
reserve  towards  Madame  de  Cbateaavieaz  and 
her  daughter.  The  cariosity  of  the  people  at 
St  Gervais  was  such  as  to  exact  extreme  cir- 
comspection;  and  though  he  suffered  much 
from  such  prudent  self-denial^  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  unlimited  confidence  ma- 
oifested  towards  him.  Seated  at  some  dis- 
tance firom  Anastasia,  who  was  husy  with 
her  embroidery^  a  rapid  but  expressive  glance 
was  the  only  sign  they  dare  exchange  of  their 
attachment*  But  in  spite  of  their  mutual 
discretiont    their    proceedings    were    closely 
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watched  by  Cortail;  who  took  an  almost 
fraternal  interest  in  the  progress  of  Armand*s 
passion  for  his  interesting  cousin.  Felix  driven 
from  the  card-table  by  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard^  sat  down  beside  his  friend. 

'^  What  means  this  sorrowful  countenance  V* 
said  he.  '^  You  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of 
St.  Sebastian,  transfixed  by  a  thousand  arrows ! 
How  long  have  you  taken  up  the  fashion 
of  carrying  your  hand  to  your  lips,  every  time 
you  look  at  my  cousin  ?  If  it  were  her  hand 
instead  of  your  own,  I  could  better  imder- 
stand  you.*' 

Cortail  was  proceeding  in  his  observations, 
when  an  involuntary  motion  of  his  friend 
brought  to  view  the  silver  ring,  sentimentally 
encircling  his  little  finger ! — 

"Very  pretty,  upon  my  honour!**  cried 
Cortail,  on  making  the  discovery.  "As  I 
live,  you  have  lost  no  time.  My  aunt  was 
always  a  ninny ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  she 
was  blind !  Could  I  have  forseen  this,  I  would 
instituted  myself  the  chaperon  of  Anastasia.** 

*'  Do  not  be  in  such  a  rage,  my  dear  Felix," 
said  the  lover,  involuntarily   blushing. 

'*  You  have  doubtless  given  her  some  toy  of 
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tile  same  Idnd,^  persisted  Coitul,  with  ii 
nation. 

''When  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  ring 
to  your  cousin,  it  will  be  Madame  de  Benneaona 
who  receives  it/'  replied  Felix. 

''WeU,  weU,— I  see  how  it  is,**  cried  his 
friend ;  "  and  if  it  suit  all  parties,  I  do  not 
desire  better  than  to  have  yon  for  cooain.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  yon  are  aU  children,  my  annt 
shore  all,  (saving  the  respect  due  to  her  age). 
And  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  your  fingers 
oat  of  your  mouth,  and  put  on  your  gloves. 
Everybody  has  seen  that  ring  in  my  cousin's 
possession ;  and  should  it  be  observed  where  it 
is,  there  will  be  more  uproar  among  these 
people,  demanding  a  formal  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  you  well  know  how  much  I  detest 
petticoat  warfare." 

Armand  was  forced  to  admit  the  justice  of 
these  observations;  and  unwiUingly  placed 
the  ring  out  of  sight.  On  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  and  her  daughter  retiring,  he  also 
rose,  not  to  address  them,  but  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  parting  look«  In  this,  however,  he 
£uled.    In  such  cases  the  habits  of  society  are 
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fatal  to  the  indulgences  of  tender  hearts.  No 
woman,  however  much  in  love,  ever  ventures 
to  turn  round  on  quitting  a  room ;  but  makes  it 
her  duty  to  forget  her  attachment,  the  moment 
she  puts  on  her  shawl  or  boa. 

Without  a  word  of  warning,  his  friend  Ar- 
niand  had  ordered  a  carriage  for  the  following 
morning ;  and,  retiring  to  his  room5  made  his 
preparatives  for  departure  with  the  consdcn- 
tious  punctuality  of  one  for  whom  engagements 
are  sacred.  He  was  upon  his  knees  before  his 
portmanteau,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Cor- 
tail  appeared  at  the  door,  in  his  dressing-gown. 
The  confusion  of  the  room  filled  him  vith 
amazement. 

"  Where  the  deuce  are  you  going  ?"  cried  he, 
sternly,  to  Armand. 

"To  La  Vendee,"  as  sternly  repUcd  his 
friend. 

Felix  bit  his  lips,  and  dashed  his  candlestick 
violently  on  the  chimneypiece. 

"  I  can  anticipate  all  you  have  to  say  to  mc 
on  the  subject,**  resumed  Armand ;  "but  learn 
that  my  resolution  is  irrevocable.  If  you  have 
no  greater  inclination  to  sleep  than  I  have,  let 
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\m  order  up  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  we 
spend  the  last  night  cheerfdlly  together — ay, 
perhaps,  oar  very  last/' 

^And  you  were  actually  going  without 
wishing  me  farewell?"  resomed  Felix,  deeply 
moTed. 

'^  I  should  have  written  to  you  from  the  first 
post.  Between  friends,  leave-taking  is  too 
painful  a  task/' 

'^  Have  you  taken  leave  of  no  one  V*  per- 
sisted Cortail. 

Armand  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  silver  riiig, 
and  was  silent. 

^^  Listen  to  me/'  cried  CortaiL  '<  Though 
you  often  act  like  a  child,  remember  that  you 
are  a  man.  I  will  not  daim  the  ascendancy  to 
which  my  age  and  experience  entitle  me.  I 
know  no  higher  authority  than  the  dictates  of 
friendship.  But  these  I  must  and  will  employ. 
Since  we  first  served  together,  I  have  been 
faithfully  attached  to  you,  and  you  know  that 
the  less  I  spare  my  affections,  the  warmer  they 
become.  I  look  upon  you  as  my  brother,  and 
as  such  demand  your  confidence.  What  means 
therefore  the  reserve  you  have  held  towards  me 
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on  this  occasion  ?  Since  when  have  I  forfeited 
your  good  opinion  ?  Answer  me,  Armand, — 
are  we  no  longer  friends  ?" 

Bennezons  pressed  his  friend's  hand  ear- 
nestly,, then  despondingly  let  it  fall. 

'^  Friends  through  life  and  death/'  said  he ; 
''but  ask  no  further  questions.  What  could  I 
answer  you  ?  Reflect  that  you  are  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  king^  and  that  my  Royalist  cockade 
is  prepared  for  the  wars  of  La  Vendee." 

"  '  Albe  voiis  a  nomm^,  je  ne  vous  connois  plus,' 

Such  is  your  meaning,  is  it  not  ?*'  cried  Cortail. 
— "  Spare  me,  I  entreat,  your  Roman  heroism, 
which  inspires  me  with  contempt  rather  than 
admiration.  The  ensign  of  that  city  was  a 
Wolf — a  symbol  worthy  of  its  nature.  Tell 
me :  should  destiny  place  us,  front  to  front,  in 
some  bloody  field  of  the  Morbihan,  would  you 
dare  fire  upon  me? — Would  you  strike  your 
friend — your  brother?'' 

Armand  seized  him  affectionately  by  the 
hand. 

"Why  not  come  with  me  V*  cried  he.  "  In 
your  heart  you  share  my  opinions.^ 
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*^  Tour  opiniona — bat  not  jour  illasiona.  A 
year  ago,  when  a  Vend^an  war  might  have 
achieyed  some  porpose,  many  of  oa  waited  in 
▼ain  for  the  aignaL  Now,  it  is  too  late.  In  poli« 
tica^  an  opportunity  once  missed  is  never  re- 
gained. The  rising  npon  which  you  all  reckon 
so  eagerly  will  end  in  a  mere  skirmish,  fittal  to 
the  rash  men  who  have  been  foolhardy  enough 
to  embark  in  it'' 

''  The  brave  men  were  surely  a  better  word." 
^  Brave,  I  grant  you ; — ^but  the  courage  that 
wastes  itself  in  a  useless  peril,  announces  more 
folly  than  heroism.  Like  you,  I  am  a  soldier, 
and  scarcely  hold  my  life  more  precious  than 
yoar  own ;  but  in  the  field,  I  must  have  a  chance, 

were  it  only  that  of  a  bullet  against  a  cannon- 

• 

ball.  If  you  have  not  completely  lost  your 
head,  my  dear  Axmand,  you  have  not  enlisted 
in  the  cause  without  receiving  some  sort  of 
guarantee.  To  a  man  of  your  standing  they 
must  have  shown  some  mark  of  confidence. 
Tou,  at  least,  know  what  is  about  to  take  place. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  no  purpose  to  interrogate 
you;  I  depend  entirely  upon  your  word  of 
honour.    Are  you  $ure  of  finding  men  and 
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money  ?  The  sword  once  drawn,  whether  we 
be  one  against  three,  or  one  against  four,  mat- 
ters not.  But  have  you  enough  to  fight,  if  not 
to  conquer  ?  Swear  that  you  have  that  assu- 
rance, and  I  will  resign  my  commission,  and 
set  out  with  you !  *' 

Bennezons  was  silent. 

"  You  ask  me  more  than  I  required  myself," 
replied  Bennezons.  "  Would  you  have  me  re- 
duce my  feelings  of  loyalty  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration  ?  ^' 

"  I  was  sure  of  it !"  exclaimed  Felix.  "  You 
are  rushing  blindfold  into  the  fray.  They  have 
told  you  '  Go,'  and  you  are  going.  The  most 
absurd  part  of  the  business  is,  that  you  fiincy 
you  are  playing  the  hero.'' 

"Cortaiir 

"  Well,  well.  It  is  essential  that  you  should 
hear  the  tmth.  You  spoke  just  now  of  loyalty. 
Do  you  think  to  blind  me  by  fine  words? 
What  is  there  in  common  between  poUtical 
devotion  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  you  to 
your  project  ?  You  are  not  a  Larochejaquelin, 
my  dear  Armand ;  you  are  in  love,  and  that  is 
all.    Not  that  I  would  undervalue  the  influence 
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of  the  affections;  bat  I  cannot  tolerate  their 
intervention  in  affairs  that  should  emanate 
purely  from  the  conscience/' 

'^My  conscience  is  fortunately  in  unison 
with  my  feelings." 

''  Say  rather  that  you  are  bent  upon  pleasing 
my  aunty  for  it  is  $he  who  urges  you  on  to  this 
folly.  Had  it  been  simply  concerted  between 
my  cousin  and  you,  I  could  forgive  you.  Anas- 
tasia's  eyes  are  as  beautiful  as  were  those  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Longu^Ue ;  and  one  cannot 
expect  you  to  be  wiser  than  Larochefoucauld. 
But  what  vexes  me  is,  that  you  are  both  tools 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman^  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reason  without  being  a  jot  more  reasonable 
than  yourselves.  I  have  long  formed  my  judg- 
ment of  my  aunty  and  let  me  assure  you  that 
she  will  lead  you  on  to  perdition.  Like  all 
who  have  activity  of  mind  without  possessing 
its  higher  qualities^  she  must  always  have  a 
hobby  in  hand,  which  she  readily  flings  aside  to 
take  up  another.  I  have  seen  her  successively 
a  bel  esprit, — a  gambler,— a  connoisseur,— ^a 
bigot, — a  prude.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  patriot- 
isnu    Since  the  revolution,  poUtics  have  the 
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ascendant;  and  with  her  mania  for  forcing 
others  to  share  her  opinions^  she  sends  you  to 
La  Vendee^  just  as,  two  years  ago^  she  persaaded 
me  to  go  to  Tunis/'— 

"  To  Tunis  ?  " 

^^  Yes^  to  Tunis !  At  that  period^  my  aunt, 
among  other  acts  of  humanity^  was  mad  for 
abolition.  By  paying  five  francs  per  month  to 
some  skve-trade  association, — virtue  at  little 
cost ! — she  obtained  the  privilege  of  boring  all 
the  world  to  death  with  her  philanthropy.  At 
that  period,  she  would  fain  have  bad  me  go  to 
Africa,  to  ascertain  whether  her  magnificent 
ransoms  were  properly  disposed  of,  and  has 
never  pardoned  my  refusal.  In  my  place  you 
would  have  gone, — would  you  not?  " — 

''  Such  is  my  attachment  to  Anastasia,  that 
to  obtain  her  I  would  accept  conditions  how- 
ever rash  or  foolish.  I  repeat  to  you,  my 
dearest  Cortail,  my  resolution  is  irrevocable. 
Not  another  word  upon  the  subject.  Let  us 
not  trouble,  by  a  useless  discussion,  the  few 
moments  we  are  to  remain  together.^ 

'^  Tou  seal  my  lips,''  replied  Cortail,  tumbg 
aMray,  but  only  to  conceal  his  deep  emotion. 
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({uitted  the  room  for  a  moment,  he 
returned^  holding  a  mahogany  box  in  his  hand. 

"^  Here  are  my  pistols/'  said  he.  '^  They  are 
better  than  yours,  and  yoa  will  need  them  more 
than  I  shall" 

*^  Thank  you.  I  prefer  your  kindness  to  your 
remonstrances  P'  replied  Bennezons,  accepting 
his  friend's  present  with  affectionate  cordiality. 

^  There  is  another  thing  of  which  you  have 
not  thought^''  continued  Felix.  ''The  neces- 
sity of  supporting  your  position  as  an  officer  of 
the  guards  has  forced  you  to  anticipate  several 
years'  revenue,  and  I  am  convinced  you  are  in 
want  of  money." 

^  What  use  have  I  for  money  ?*'  cried  Ar« 
mand  hastily.  **  I  have  enough  for  my  journey. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  entertainments,  or  keep 
open  house.  In  my  doable-barrelled  gun,  pis* 
tols,  and  dagger,  I  have  all  that  is  requisite  oh 
such  an  occasion." 

''  In  case  of  a  misfortune,  however,  you  might 
be  forced  to  quit  France ;  in  which  alternative, 
you  must  have  funds,  or  risk  the  chance  of  dying 
of  hunger,  or,  like  Dante,  eat  the  bitter  bread  of 
the  stranger.    At  the  banning  of  our  journey, 

K  S 
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we  intended  to  visit  the  whole  of  this  country^ 
and  even  proceed  as  far  as  Milan.  Our  purse  is 
still  well-stored.  /  need  little^  as  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  join  my  regiment  in  garrison  at  Lyons.— 
You  must  take  the  joint-stock,  which  contains 
a  hundred  louis  or  thereabouts/'  said  Cortail, 
smiling.  And  he  placed  the  money  upon  the 
chimneypiece. 

"  But  the  two  thousand  francs  are  your  own, 
and  I  am  already  in  your  debt,*'  cried  Armand. 

^*  It  will  be  only  another  cypher  added  to  the 
amount.'* 

"And  if  I  fall?" 

"  You  bad  me  be  silent  just  now.  It  is  my 
turn  to  reiterate  the  command.  Am  I  not  to 
be  your  cousin  ?  We  will  settle  our  accounts 
hereafter.'* 

The  two  friends  passed  the  night  in  recalling 
the  various  circumstances  of  their  past  life,  to 
which  the  prospect  of  a  long  separation — perhaps 
an  eternal  one — imparted  a  livelier  interest; 
while  they  discussed  the  future  with  a  mixture 
of  hope,  melancholy,  and  indifference.  At  dawn 
of  day,  Cortail  accompanied  Armand  to  the 
carriage  which  was  already  in  waiting. 
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<^  Farewell  I'*  said  he^  affecting  a  calmness 
under  which  was  concealed  the  deepest  emotion. 
''I  do  not  say,  like  Pirocida  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers, — 

^  Va  mourir  pour  ton  prince,  et  moi  poar  mon  pays.* 

I  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  shall  both  live 
for  both.  My  dear  Armand,  when  we  served 
together  in  our  splendid  regiment  of  the  gnard, 
we  littie  thought  of  parting  with  projects  such  as 
these !— It  is  all  that  cursed  revolution ! — Well, 
well !  Let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Should 
there  be  a  rising  in  La  Vend^,  and  my  regi* 
ment  be  sent  there,  we  may  meet  face  to  face ! 
In  those  cruel  dyil  wars,  brothers  have  killed 
each  other,  and  friend  must  fight  against 
firiend.'^ 

Instead  of  replying,  Armand  stood  contem- 
plating the  chamber-window  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauvieuz.  Cortail  watched  his  eye, 
fixed  upon  the  blinds,  which  remained  ob- 
stinately dosed. 

^'  I  understand  your  expectations  1'^  said  he, 
^^but  you  may  look  in  vain.  The  day  has 
barely  dawned,  and  Anastasia  does  not  rise  till 
nine/' 
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^She  sleeps  !"  munnured  Bennezons.  '^So 
much  the  better  1  I  would  not  rob  her  of  her 
repose  !    She  must  want  rest     Adieu !'' 

Without  another  word^  Armand  shook  his 
friend  by  the  hand,  and  oyercome  by  emo- 
tion^ sprang  into  the  carriage^  which  quickly 
conveyed  him  to  Geneva. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

On  the  day  of  fienneiont'  dqwurtnre,  a  letter 
with  a  black  seal  was  delivered  to  the  hero  of 
July ;  who,  once  the  duel,  had  been  condemned 
to  a  state  of  isolation  as  painful  to  his  feelings 
as  it  was  hnmiliafcing  to  his  vanity. 

Compelled  to  witness  his  rival's  sncoess, 
while  he  was  avoided  by  the  whole  of  Madame 
de  Chateaovieox's  circle,  he  had  gradually 
reached  a  state  of  exasperation.  It  was  no 
longer  love  bnt  vengeance  that  distracted  his 
mind^  to  which  must  be  attributed  his  brutality 
of  conduct  at  the  late  promenade. 

Having  perused  the  black-sealed  letter,  Qui- 
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bout  quitted  his  room  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable agitation^  and  made  towards  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains. —  In  the  evening 
he  retumedi  breathless,  exhausted,  while  his 
countenance  had  assumed  an  expression  almost 
Machiavelic. 

Without  thinking  of  dinner,  or  even  taking 
breath,  he  proceeded  to  place  a  crape  on  his 
hat,  and  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Montespard;  who,  in  his  own  en- 
trenchments, exacted  the  observance  of  strictest 
etiquette.  On  hearing  his  valet  announce  the 
name  of  Alexander  Guibout,  the  Marquis  felt, 
though  he  did  not  manifest,  extreme  surprise, 
for  so  vulgar  a  feeling  as  astonishment  is  rarely 
evhiced  by  men  of  the  world.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, and  coldly  but  politely  received  the  unex- 
pected visitor ;  but  remained  standing,  that  he 
might  avoid  offering  him  a  seat. 

'•  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Guibout,  bend- 
ing with  the  most  respectful  deference, — "  my 
proceeding  is  calculated  to  surprise  you.  Bat 
allow  me  to  explain  myself  with  a  frankness 
suitable  to  my  character  as  well  as  your  own« 
I  have  been  to  blame  in  all  my  past  conduct. 
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and  am  here  to  entreat  that  yoa  wQl  dismiss  it 
from  your  recollectioii*  Last  year,  when  I  re- 
turned from  Montespard,  my  head  was  excited 
by  the  events  of  Paris ;  and  my  state  of  exal- 
tation urged  me  into  follies  which  I  deeply 
regret." 

The  hero  paused^  as  if  waiting  die  eflbct  of  this 
ezordiam.  But  instead  of  replying,  the  ex-Peer 
of  Prance  fixed  his  eyes  searchki^y  npon  him. 

^My  new  position/'  continned  he,  with  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  **  aflfbrds  me  the 
opportunity  of  offering  yon  the  satisfaction 
I  am  sensible  I  owe  yoo. — My  onde-Chiibont 
is  no  more^  and  I  am  the  heir  and  socoessor 
to  his  property  .** 

The  hero  of  Joly  pronounced  these  words 
with  the  most  emphatic  energy;  then  looked 
round  for  a  seat,  as  if  satisfied  that  the  eighty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  black-sealed  letter,  conferred  at  least  the 
right  of  sitting  down  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
peer  of  France.  But  the  Marquis  was  too 
proud  to  bow  the  knee  so  readily  to  the  golden 
calf;  and  on  the  contrary,  carried  his  head  still 
higher  than  before. 
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'^  Monsieur  Guibout  is  dead?"  —  said  he* 
^'  So  much  the  worse : — he  was  a  very  honest 
man/' 

^^  A  man  of  moral  worth,  sir ;  and  one  whose 
loss  I  shall  long  deplore/'  continued  Alexander. 
'^  But  death  is  the  common  lot.  This  painful 
loss  renders  me  proprietor  of  the  foundries  of 
Montespard;  and  consequently.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  your  nearest  neighbour.  In  that 
light,  I  now  present  myself  before  you.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  considerations  independ- 
ent of  your  will,  and  upon  which  I  r^et  to 
have  had  some  influence^  have  determined  you 
to  absent  yourself  just  now  from  your  ances- 
tral halls.  The  influence  of  my  uncle  in  the 
country  will,  I  hope,  descend  to  me.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  ask  your  leave  to  employ  it 
in  your  favour.  Should  you  be  of  opinion 
that  any  intervention  of  mine  is  likely  to  tran* 
quilize  the  effervescence  of  a  turbulent  popu- 
lation, I  am  at  your  orders ;  and  shall  be  too 
happy  to  make  reparation  for  the  outrages  of 
the  preceding  year." 

The  peer  of  France  again  drew  up  with 
dignity. — "  The  Marquis  of  Montespard  needs 
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tbe  assistanoe  of  no  one  to  enable  him  to 
inhabit  his  own  ch&teanP'  said  he.  ^  Ton  aie 
miatakeny  air. — I  am  here  on  aoooontof  my 
bealth;  and  not  for  thereasona  yoa  have  been 
pleaaed  to  anppoae.^ 

His  dignity  once  aaierted,  he  gracioaaly  re- 


^  Nerertheleas,  air^  I  am  sensible  of  yoor 
good  intentions.  An  injury  acknowledged  on 
cme  side,  onght  to  be  forgotten  on  the  other. 
We  will  therefore  dismiss  from  our  memory 
tbe  erents  of  last  year.  On  my  return  to 
Montespard,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  best  thing  for  the 
foundry  and  the  ch&teau  is  to  be  on  good 
terms.  Bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
pillage  one  as  the  other!  I  speak  fireely;  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  a  proselyte.'' 

''  Now  that  we  haye  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace/'  obsenred  Guibout,  '*  allow  me  to  con* 
suit  you  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance,  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to 
yourself." 

The  peer,  offering  a  chair  to  the  young 
Tiaitor,  and  taking  the  only  arm-chair  in  the  room 
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for  himself,  sat  down  the  firsts  asserting,  though 
not  with  impoliteness,  the  privilege  of  his  age  and 
rank.  Though  his  plebeian  susceptibility  was 
irritated  by  all  this  etiquette,  Guibout  entered 
into  the  subject  with  redoubled  deference. 

'^  My  confession   shall  be  brief/'  said  he. 
''  I  will  not  importune  you.     Know  that,  from 
the  moment  I  met  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieuz 
at  Geneva,  I  conceived  an  attachment  for  her, 
my  premature  manifestation  of  which  has  been, 
no  doubt,  irritating  to  the  fiamily :  but  of  which 
I  have  sorely  repented.      Perhaps   it  is  an 
illusion ;  but  I  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope. 
The  amelioration  of  my  position  in  life  urges 
me  to  offer  myself  and  my  fortune  to  her 
acceptance.    Our  several  advantages  are  now 
nearly  balanced.     My  fortune  enables  me  to 
offer    to    Mademoiselle    de    Chateauvieux   a 
position  worthy  of  her.    My  birth,  though  not 
noble,  is  honourable, — my  mother  being  a  St 
Gorgon,  an  ancient  and  distinguished  fiamily. 
In  short.  Marquis,  it  is  to  youj  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  that  I 
address   proposals   upon  which   depends  the 
future  happiness  of  my  life.     If  you  will  do 
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me  the  honour  to  interpose  fiiTonrably  in  my 
behalf^  I  shall  be  eternally  gratefnl  to  your 


•> 


Attempting  to  disgniae,  nnder  an  aasamed 
indifference^  the  interest  created  by  these  solici- 
tations, the  Marquis  remained  silent. — 

'^  Before  I  reply/'  said  he,  ^  you  most  give 
me  time  to  reflect  To  accept  your  mission 
were  to  assure  you  of  my  ntmost  inflaence»  and 
I  seldom  commit  myself.  Return  hither  to- 
morrow; by  diat  time  I  shall  have  decided 
^srliat  line  of  conduct  to  pursue." 

This  delay  was  merely  for  appearance  sake ; 
for  the  decision  of  the  Marquis  was  instanta- 
neous. With  that  promptitude  of  judgment  re- 
markable in  men  of  acute  minds,  he  had  al- 
ready balanced  the  matrimonial  question  be- 
tween Anastasia  and  the  young  heir,  in  the 
following  terms  i 

^^  His  age  is  suitable,  his  person  well  enough 
for  a  husband.  He  has  vulgar  manners,  a 
coarse  education,  detestable  politics,  an  absurd 
name,  a  splendid  fortune !  The  name  can  be 
changed.  Anastasia,  who  is  well  bred,  will  re- 
form his  manners,  and  his  fortune  will  correct 
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his  principles.  He  is  already  in  the  right  road, 
for  he  took  off  his  republican  order^  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  visit  to  the  Marqais  de  Mon- 
tcspard/' 

On  these  premises^  the  old  man  decided  in 
his  favour,  his  aversion  to  Bennezona  not  being 
altogether  neutral  in  affecting  his  resolution. 
He  received  the  Republican^  accordingly,  the 
following  day,  with  the  most  courteous 
affability. 

'*  My  dear  Guibout,*'  said  he,  with  aris- 
tocratic familiarity^  '*  you  may  depend  upon  my 
services.  I  have  some  little  arrangements  to 
propose,  which  we  will  agree  upon  hereafter; 
for  as  I  perceive  that  you  are  both  inteUigent 
and  discreet,  we  shall  for  the  future  go  hand  in 
hand  !  Madume  de  Chateauvieux  returns  to 
Geneva  in  two  days.  It  is  useless  to  open  the 
negotiation  before  that  time.  Tour  affairs  must 
require  your  presence  in  the  Beaujolais.  Return 
to  Geneva  in  a  month.  By  that  time,  I  shall 
have  steered  the  vessel  safe  into  port.*' 

Alexander  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
quitted  his  protector^  than  the  obsequious  ex- 
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pression  of  his  physiognomy  changed  to  a 
castic  smile. 

^'  Ah^  ah  !  old  Polignac !" — cried  he,  after  a  po- 
pular metaphor  jost  then  in  Togue  at  Paris ;  '*  yoa 
have  nibbled  at  the  golden  hook  !  Tour  fair 
friends  are^  perhaps,  as  avaricioos  as  yourself! 
No  matter ! — I  will  be  at  Genera  in  a  month, 
I  would  expend  half  my  fortune  to  dazzle 
the  haughty  kdy  by  whom  I  have  been  in- 
sulted ; — and  when  she  deigns  to  say,  '  I  con- 
sent to  be  your  wife ;'  it  will  be  my  turn  to 
answer,^  I  will  hayenone  of  you! — ^Yes!  by 
the  living  God! — on  the  wedding-day,  in 
presence  of  the  illustrious  circle  by  whom  I 
have  been  so  cruelly  irritated,  I  will  work  out 
my  revenge.  Those  two  heartless  women 
have  themselves  alone  to  thank  for  their 
humiliation  1" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Little  suspecting  the  diabolical  project  in 
which  he  was  about  to  become  an  agent,  the 
Marquis  remained  faithful  to  his  promise  to  the 
hero  of  July.  Upon  their  return  to  Geneva,  he 
purposely  allowed  fifteen  days  to  elapse  ere  he 
broached  the  subject,  that  time  might  obliterate 
the  fond  remembrance  of  Bennezons.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  as  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux  was  talking  over  the  marriage  of  Ana- 
stasia,  and  alluding  to  the  merits  of  Armand, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation. 

**  Were  it  not  for  your  engagements  with 
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tbat  young  man,"  said  he,  '*  I  should  venture  to 
propose  a  most  advantageous  match.'' 

'^  Let  us  hear  about  it»  at  all  events/'  cried 
the  dowager.  ^'  Marriage  is  always  an  enter* 
taining  topic." 

^  There  is  a  young  man  of  eighty  thousand 
francs  per  annum/'  continued  the  Marquis, 
placing  the  8un>total  in  the  firont  rank,  as 
Pyrrhus  put  forward  his  elephants  when  he 
attacked  the  Roman  army, — **  who  wishes  to 
become  your  son-in-law." 

The  chivakous  lady  trembled  in  her  chair, 
as  if  the  proboscis  of  this  golden  elephant  had 
touched  her  nearly. 

'^  An  offer  worthy  of  a  duchess  !"  cried  she, 
recovering  herself.    ^'  To  whom  do  you  allude?" 

"  Of  one  with  whom  you  already  are 
acquainted,  but  whose  name  will  perhaps  sur- 
prise you." 

'^  What  a  long  preamble ! — Proceed,  proceed, 
my  dear  Marquis,  I  beg  of  you !" 

''  Well  then,  since  you  insist  upon  his  name, 
it  is  no  other  than  Alexander  Quibout" 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  was  mute  with 
astonishment  And  the  Marquis,  without 
giving  her  time  to  recover  herself,  concluded 
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his  harangue  by  a  fonnal  demand  for  the  hand 
of  Anastasia  for  his  protege. — ^As  he  had  ex- 
pected the  engagement  to  Bennezons,  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  dififerencc  of 
opinions,  low  birth,  and  vulgar  manners  of 
the  intendant,  were  adduced  as  objections. 
But  he  was  prepared  with  an  answer. 

''My  dear  friend/'  said  he,  employing  an 
authority  founded  upon  long-established  in- 
timacy, *'  let  us  be  reasonable !  To  be  rich, 
is  to  be  happy ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  happiness 
exist  without  opulence.  In  our  class  of  society, 
wealth  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  You 
are  not  rich,  no  more  is  Bennezons;  which 
forms  a  sorry  prospect  for  Anastasia,  and  in 
case  of  a  numerous  family,  downright  indigence 
must  be  their  portion.  Their  project  of  mar- 
riage was  entered  into  without  any  advice  of 
mine;  and  by  consulting  your  common  sense, 
you  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  bear  serious 
consideration.'* 

"  Monsieur  Bennezons  is  not  rich/'  retorted 
the  dowager,  *'  but  he  has  good  blood  in  hb 
veins ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  forms  a  first 
consideration.*' 

^'The    Bennezons    are    extinct,    and    this 
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young  man  is  but  a  collateral  brandi  of  the 
fcmily." 

'^A  real  Bennexons^  I  am  posttiye ! — ^Remem- 
ber  they  are  the  very  flower  of  the  Norman 
nobility^  and  of  the  time  of  Charles  le  Chaave.^ 

"  Suppose  they  are !  After  aU,  it  is  only  the 
second  race,^  replied  the  old  Marquis,  sneeriogly . 

''  And  that  u  not  so  much  amiss,'*  observed 
Madame  de  Chateaavieux« 

*^  Bat  so-so,  in  my  ojnnion ! — There  are  about 
thirty  families  which  have  an  historical  name  in 
France.  All  the  rest  are  insignificant,  and  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  dass.  To  me,  there  is 
po  difference  between  a  Ouibout  and  a  Ben- 
nezons!  Tou  yourself  formerly  expressed 
yourself  in  a  similar  strain*  Between  ourselves, 
my  dear  friend,  your  husband's  name  was  only 
Monsieur  Pourtois/' 

^  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  My  name  is 
MadaiqjB  de  Chateauvieuz !  How  could  I  bear 
my  daughter  to  be  called  Madame  Ouibout  ?" 

'^  A  deplorable  prospect,  indeed  !^  said  the 
Marquis,  drily. 

''A  pretty  name  to  announce  at  a  door  of 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain  P'— 

TOL.  II.  L 
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'^  A  name  is  easily  changed^  on  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  seals." 

^^  Had  this  young  man  only  a  landed  pro- 
perty/'observed  Madame  de  Chateauvieux/^of 
which  he  could  take  the  name" — 

^^The  mother  of  Monsieur  Ghdbout  was  a 
St.  Gorgon^  a  good  old  family.  What  is  to 
prevent  our  young  man  from  taking  up  their 
arms  and  name?  Madame  de  St.  Gorgon 
would  sound  tolerably  at  the  door  of  a  drawing- 


room." 


^^  To  say  the  truths  there  is  something  chi- 
valrous in  it  which  does  not  displease  me. — St. 
Gorgon ! — It  would  do  well  for  Anastasia,  who 
is  tall  and  dark.'' 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux's  scruples  appeared 
to  be  gradually  giving  way;  though  towards 
the  end  of  the  discussion^  she  declared  that,  in 
spite  of  so  advantageous  an  offer,  she  was  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  her  promise  to  Bennezons. 
The  Marquis  did  not  insist ;  relying  more  upon 
her  own  reflections  than  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  he  was  not  deceived.  The  woman 
of  chivalrous  and  religious  principles  passed 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  declared  in  favour  of 
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Ouibout,  long  before  the  young  man  foand 
his  way  to  the  feet  of  her  daughter. 

The  suddenness  of  such  a  resolution  needs 
no  comment.  Ordinary  sentiments  insinuate 
themselyes  into  the  heart  by  dq;rees,  like  the 
rays  of  the  dawning  day.  Strong  passions,  on 
the  contrary,  take  it  by  storm,  as  the  sun  imin- 
dates  every  recess  with  instantaneous  light, 
(jold,  when  it  rises  like  molten  sunshine  above 
the  horizon — gold,  that  daziling  instrument  of 
corruption  against  which  the  most  stoical  cha- 
racters resist  in  vain,  is  omnipotent  with  the 
woman  whose  vanity  exceeds  her  resources. 
In  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  she  had  never  hoped  for  so 
splendid  a  destiny  as  that  presented  by  her 
faithful  counsellor.  To  her  mind's  eye^  the 
&nns,  foiges,  town-houses,  country-houses  of 
Alexandre  Guibout  ranged  themselves  one 
above  the  other  in  the  most  imposing  array. 
Now  and  then  the  indignant  face  of  Benne- 
lons  interposed.  But  the  strong  mind  of  the 
middle-aged  woman  got  rid  of  this  importunate 
vision,  as  easily  as  one  crushes  some  reptile 
iatmding  into  some  temple  of  holiness. 

L  2 
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Recent  conversions  inspire  a  rare  fervour  of 
proselytism.  Devout  in  her  worship  of  For- 
tune^ Madame  de  Chateauvieux  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  preaching  her  new  faith  to  the  per- 
son most  interested  in  the  adoption  of  her  new 
doctrines. 

On  returning  from  a  sail  on  the  lake.  Anas- 
tasia  was  assailed  by  one  of  those  matter-of-fact 
maternal  attacks  which  annihilate  all  the  ties^ 
oaths,  and  protestations  of  yesterday^  in  favour 
of  a  new  interest.  To  do  her  justice,  however, 
the  young  lady  was^  in  the  first  instance, 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  breaking  the  engage- 
ment of  which  her  silver  ring  was  the  pledge. 

^^  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  speaking 
seriously,^  said  she,  looking  at  her  mother  with 
a  smile  of  incredulity.  "  You  wish  to  put  me 
to  the  test.  It  is  some  preconcerted  joke  betwixt 
you  and  Monsieur  de  Montespard." 

"  Do  I  ever  joke  when  your  interests  are  in 
question  V  solemnly  retorted  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauvieux. "  I  am  perfectly  serious*  The 
most  important  event  of  your  life — of  mine — 
is  now  to  be  decided.  An  oflFcr  such  as  I  never 
in  my  most  fervent  aspirings  anticipated^  pre- 
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sents  itself  for  your  acceptance.  Franklyi  it 
has  my  complete  approbation^  and  only  waits 
your  consent.  What  objections  can  you  laise 
against  a  project  so  fraught  with  happiness  ?" 

'*  But  Armand,  dear  mamma !"  remonstrated 
Anastasia — ^'  poor  dear  Armand !" 

^^  Tou  would  say  Monsieur  de  Bennezons/' 
ended   the  woman  of   forty-six.      '*  Well — 

what  of  Monsieur  de  Bennesons?'* 

'^That  he  is  truly  attached  to  me!" 
replied  her  daughter^  earnestly. 

^  Nothing  very  wonderful  in  that,  my  dear ! 
—So,  I  dare  say^  are  many  others.*' 

'^  Others,  who  are  wholly  indifferent  to  me. 
But  I  love  Armand — you  know  I  do«  It 
is  an  affection  bom  under  your  eyes,  and 
developed  day  after  day  under  your  approba- 
tion. I  need  not  remind  you  of  our  mutual 
engagements,  which  at  the  time  had  your 
consent  «nd  sanction.*' 

''Tou  are  quite  right  to  recall  to  my  mind 
thus  severely  my  own  imprudence  I''  retorted 
Madame  de  Chateauvieuz ; ''  I  am  sensible  that 
I  deserve  such  retaliation.  But  enough  of  it  1 
I  own  my  fault  in  not  having  broken  off  in  its 
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origin  an  intimacy  which  I  knew  could  lead  to 
nothing.  But  how  was  I  to  foresee  what  has 
happened?  Come,  come^  my  dear  child!  I 
have  acknowledged  my  errors.  Confess,  in 
good  turn,  that  you  are  far  from  reasonable  V^ 

'^  I  should  be  worse  than  unreasonable  were 
I  to  forget  my  plighted  word." 

^^  One  of  the  flighty  romanticisms  of  youth. 
Were  one  to  give  so  exact  an  interpretation  to 
all  the  promises  it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to 
keep,  life  would  be  a  series  of  perjuries. 
You  cannot  marry  without  my  consent.  How 
can  you  be  engaged  without  having  received 
it?" 

^^But  did  you  not  give  your  promise  to 
Monsieur  de  Bennezons  ?^^ 

^^  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  tolerated  at- 
tentions in  which  I  saw  no  impropriety — atten- 
tions of  daily  occurrence  at  watering-places. 
In  the  midst  of  an  insipid  society,  a  young 
man,  rather  more  distinguished  than  the  rest 
devotes  himself  to  you  as  the  only  distinguised 
person  present;  because  in  a  ball  one  must 
have  partners,  and  at  a  concert  somebody  to 
sing  with.     But  all  this  is   of  no  permanent 
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importance.  Any  oUier  decent  man^  who  had 
legs  to  dance  or  a  Toice  to  aing,  would  be 
equally  acceptable.  There  ia  nothing  Tory 
oompromiaing  in  an  ephemeral  acquaintance 
of  three  or  four  days'  duration.  Nobody 
attaches  any  consequence  to  a  wateiing-place 
introduction.  At  Spa  and  Bar^es^  people  meet 
erery  day  upon  intimate  terms;  the  seaaon 
oyer,  each  goes  his  own  way^  and  the  matter 
is  at  an  end.  Here  we  are  in  Switserland, — 
Monsieur  de  Benneaons  in  La  Vended — Who 
knows  if  we  shall  erer  meet  again?"^ 

''  Who  sent  him  to  La  Vend^  V*  exclaimed 
Anastasia,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  reproach. 

'^  I  didj''  replied  the  loyalist  dowager^ 
proudly ;  ^*  and  I  would  employ  the  same 
means  were  it  to  do  again.  I  render  justice  to 
Monsieur  de  Bennezons.  He  has  honourable 
and  loyal  sentiments^  but  an  irresolute  charac- 
ter. In  rescuing  him  from  the  influence  of 
FeliXj  and  in  regenerating  his  principles^  I 
have  discharged  a  duty,  as  well  as  rendered 
him  an  inestimable  service.  The  place  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bennezons  was  La  Vendue  1 — If  ever 
I  see  him  again,  I  shall  expect  gratitude, — ^but 
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no  reproaches.  But  a  truce  to  politics  !'^  con- 
tinued Madame  de  Cbateauvieux ;  '^just  now 
your  prospects  are  my  first  object. — My  dear 
Anastasia !  I  would  not  for  worlds  thwart  your 
inclinations;  but  my  intense  love  for  you 
refuses  to  sanction  a  step  such  aa  must  en- 
danger the  prospects  of  your  future  happiness, 
and  with  which  yoa  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
proach me«  Be  reasonable  I — I  beg  you  to  be 
reasonable.— "We  are  not  rich;  Monsieur  de 
Bennezons  still  les^  so :  which,  in  the  event  of 
children,  would  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  indi- 
gence. If  ever  you  become  a  mother,  Anas- 
tasia, you  will  discover  that,  in  a  mother's 
heart,  the  happiness  of  one's  children  absorbs 
all  other  sentiments.  Reflect,  my  dear !  Eighty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  V 

*^  If  Armand  be  not  rich,  at  least  he  has  an 
honourable  name,"  remonstrated  the  young 
lady;  *^with  which  fortune  is  not  so  indis- 
pensable !'* 

*^  But  is  he  really  and  truly  a  genuine  Ben- 
nezons ?"  cried  the  dowager. — *'  Nothing  more 
doubtful ! — According  to  the  Marquis,  who  is 
admirably  skilled  in  such  subjects,  nothing   is 
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mote  doubtful !  BtaideB,  my  dear,  there  are 
only  thirty  &milies  in  France  whoae  names 
are  purely  lustoricaL  Were  you  about  to  be- 
come Madame  Rohan  de  Montmorency,  I 
should  make  no  farther  inquiries.  But  be> 
tween  Bennezons,  Chateauvieuz,  or  St.  Gor- 
gon, I  really  see  very  little  difference.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore^  that  fortune  should 
turn  the  scale  I" 

^'  But  surely  the  dictates  of  the  heart — '^ 
interrupted  poor  Anastasia. 

^  Eighty  thousand  francs  per  annum — that 
is,  a  fortune  such  as  places  you  on  a  level  with 
the  most  aristocratic  beauties  of  Paris — ought  to 
silence  all  foolish  sentimentality  !'' 

"  But  with  a  name  like  Guibout  I'^^-still 
remonstrated  the  young  lady. 

"  St.  Gk>rgon  !  my  dear— cfc  St.  Gorgon  if 
you  like  it  better ;-— one  of  the  oldest  names  of 
the  Beaujolais !" 

Precisely  as  her  mother  had  acted  towards 
Monsieur  de  Montespard,  did  Anastasia  re- 
quire time  to  consider  the  project  submitted 
to  her  approbation.  She  discussed — she  rea- 
soned— she  argued — she  entreated— she  even 
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quieted  her  conscience  by  a  few  tears«  Finally, 
having  exhausted  her  sobs  and  arguments,  she 
submitted,-- and  with  the  conviction  that  her 
conduct  was  blameless. 

Cortailj  who  alone  might  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  was  returned  to  France  to 
join  his  regiment.  No  letter  arrived  from  La 
Vendee  to  rekindle  the  natural  instincts  of 
affection,  maternal  foresight  having  frustrated 
all  attempt  at  correspondence. — The  cause  of 
poor  Bennezons  was  lost ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  process  of  time,  a  fonnal  letter  from  the 
Marquis  of  Montespard  acquainted  the  young 
heir  of  old  Ouibout,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  his  overtures  in  person.  The  republican 
hero,  in  the  interim,  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
the  more  courtly  cognomen  of  St.  Goigon,  so 
as  to  remoye  the  objections  likely  to  emanate 
from  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  future 
mother-in-law. 

On  a  fine  October  morning.  Monsieur  Alex* 
ander  Guibout  de  St  Gorgon  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Geneva,  in  a  magnificent  cha- 
riot; in  the  rumble  of  which  sat  two  servants 
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in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  on  the  pannels  of 
which  figured  the  St.  Oorgon  arms^  which 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  pronounced  to  be 
of  a  most  distinguished  nature.  Presented  m 
form  by  the  Marquis,  a  gracious  reception 
annihilated  every  yindictiye  idea  in,  his  mind. 
By  degrees,  the  scenes  of  St.  Genrais  were 
adroitly  alluded  to  by  the  two  women,  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  painful  to  the  sensitive  hero. 

^^  Confess  that  you  detested  me/*  said  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauvieux,  good-humouredly> 
"while  I  myself  admit  that  I  had  no  great 
affection  for  you.  I  am  not  tolerant  in  politics  : 
it  is  my  chief  failing.  And  how  ill  you  ma- 
naged !  Acquainted  as  you  were  with  Monsieur 
de  Montespard,  why  not  demand  an  intro- 
duction ?  " 

"And  was  Mademoiselle  equally  averse  to^ 
me  ?  ^' — inquired  the  suitor,  turning  awkwardly 
towards  Anastasia. 

"  No  !  I  was  only  afraid  of  you !  "  replied 
Anastasia,  hazarding  a  glance  at  Monsieur  de 
St.  Gorgon,  such  as  she  had  never  bestowed  on 
Alexander  Guibout. 

There  are  some  men  who  feel  gratified  to 
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find  themsdyea  objects  of  awe  to  the  fair  sex. 
Gnibout  was  one  of  them  $  so  that  this  con- 
fession flattered  his  yanity,  and  set  all  his  mb* 
giyings  at  rest. 

^  I  admit,''  said  he^  *'  that  with  my  rusty  velvet 
coat  and  red  cap,  I  had  somewhat  the  air  of 
Robert  Macaire ! '' 

In  making  this  reflection^  the  young  man 
cast  a  fitvourable  glance  upon  Ids  person,  of 
which  his  new  style  of  costume  considerably 
enhanced  the  beauties. 

**  I  have  no  right  to  complain/'  he  resumed ; 
**  for  at  St.  Gervais  my  exterior  was  anything 
but  prepossessing.  It  would  have  been  want 
of  taste  to  feel  an  interest  in  me  then*'* 

^  I  fear  I  appeared  very  strange  to  you/' 
replied  Anastasia.  '*  But  you  were  not  always 
▼ery  courteous.  Do  you  remember  the  day  on 
which  you  splashed  me  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ame  ? " 

The  young  lady  had  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words,  than  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  coun- 
tenance; the  image  of  Arraand  stood  before 
her,  and  seemed  to  stamp  with  a  hot  iron  on 
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her  hand^  the  kiss  she  had  received  on  the  day 
in  question.  Ouibout  remarked  her  confusion, 
but  deceived  himself  as  to  the  cause. 

"  You  had  driven  me  out  of  my  senses,"  he 
replied,  ^^and  ought  to  have  compassionated 
my  frantic  excesses.  But  since  you  remember 
all  my  misdemeanours,  tell  me,  did  you  ever 
remark  my  having  adopted  this  badge  as  my 
decoration  ?" 

And  he  produced  the  shred  of  green  veil, 
which  he  had  carefully  preserved. 

^^  Perhaps  I  did  not  choose  to  remark  it  !^' 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux,  wishing  to 
escape  the  embarrassment  of  these  importunate 
reminiscences. 

^^  How  is  it  possible  to  resist  such  charms, 
such  grace  1"  thought  Guibout,  feeling  the  last 
shade  of  vengeance  evaporate  firom  his  mind. 
**  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  ever ;  and  Anastasia  is 
also  becoming  attached  to  me.  I  should  be  a 
fool  to  trifle  with  my  own  happiness.  The 
King  of  France  should  forget  the  wrongs  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  !" 

The  usual  preliminary  arrangements  now  took 
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place  for  the  nnptiali.  Two  months  afterwards^ 
the  marriage  contract  was  signed^  in  pre- 
sence of  a  brilliant  assembly;  and  Madame  de 
ChateauTieox  had  no  longer  any  objection  to 
make  to  the  magnificent  flourish  adorning  the 
magnificent  name  of  ^  Ooibout  de  St  Gorgon/' 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  in  the  Catholic 
Chmrch  of  Genera;  where  the  hero  of  July 
pronomiced  the  sacramental  **  Tes  T  with  the 
same  stirring  energy  that  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished his  performance  of  the  Marseil- 
laise! 

Some  days  afterwards^  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
paid  was  accosted  in  the  streets  of  Geneva  by 
a  young  man  attired  in  a  travelling-dress.  It 
was  Armand  de  Benneaons^  pale — emaciated — 
and  worn  with  fatigue  and  disappointment ! — In 
spite  of  all  his  well-bred  presence  of  mind^  the 
Marquis  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  un- 
expected apparition. 

'^  How  is  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  V  said 
the  Vend^an,  not  remarking  the  confusion  of 
the  old  gentleman.  ^'  I  am  all  eagerness  to 
throw  myself  at  her  feet.    Do  you  think  I  may 
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venture  to  present   myself  in  my  travelling 
costume  V^ 

The  ex-peer  of  France,  somewhat  recovering 
his  self-possession,  replied,  *' C5ertainly,— 
certainly!  You  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
offering  your  congratulations  to  Anastasia  on 
her  marriage/' 

^'  On  her  marriage  ?*' — reiterated  Bennezons^ 
turning  pale  as  death. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  it  ?  She  has  given 
her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Saint  Gorgon !  the 
gentleman  you  called  out  at  St.  Gervais. 
There  they  are  !     Look,  in  the  yellow  chariot !" 

The  equipage  of  the  newly  married  couple  at 
that  moment  crossed  the  street.  Both  leaned 
forward  to  bow  to  the  Marquis;  but  Anastasia, 
on  beholding  Bennezons,  quickly  withdrew  her 
head. 

Bennezons  staggered  with  difficulty  to  a 
door-way.  On  recovering  the  first  anguish  of 
his  emotion,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  old 
man. 

"  If  that  woman  should  ever  speak  to  you  of 
me"  said  he,  "  say  that  I  am  under  sentence  of 
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death  as  a  rebel  in  La  Vendee ;  and  that  I  am 
gone  to  meet  my  destiny/' 
Before  the  Marquis  ooold  reply,  he  was  out  of 

hearing. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

On  the  sixth  of  June  of  the  following  year, 
in  a  retired  part  of  La  Vendue,  a  house  was  seen 
in  flames^  around  and  from  which  proceeded 
continual  discharges  of  musketry.  It  was  the 
Ch&teau  de  la  Penissi^re ! 

Several  companies  of  Red-trowsers^  as  the 
soldiers  are  called  in  the  country,  were  attack- 
ing the  house^  which  was  defended  by  a  handful 
of  devoted  Vendeans.  The  flames  were  burst- 
ing forth  on  every  side — the  house  was  riddled 
with  balls.  The  besieged  fought  without  hope 
or  fear,  while  a  trumpet  placed  at  the  angle 
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of  every  story^  cheered  them  onto  meet  thev 
fiite. 

At  length,  the  trumpets  ceased.  The  fire 
was  trimnphant  The  flaming  roof  fell  in  upon 
the  heroic  defenders^  like  the  lid  upon  the 
coffin.  Some  few  made  thar  escape,  while 
the  others  remained  desperately  wounded,  or 
buried  in  the  ruins. 

Among  the  besiegers  was  remarked  an  officer, 
who  stood  motionless  before  the  chateau,  lus 
head  sorrowfully  inclined,  gazing  upon  several 
bodies  which  the  soldiers  were  extricating  firom 
the  ruins  one  by  one,  supposed  from  the  white* 
ness  of  their  hands  to  be  gentlemen.  Sud- 
denly,  he  bent  towards  a  half-consumed  body, 
and  raised  its  left  arm  from  its  side.<— On  one 
of  the  fingers  was  a  silver  ring!— 

^  Armand— my  poor  lost  Armand!" — ^burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  afflicted  soldier. 

Cortail,  whom  relentless  war  had  placed 
thus  cruelly  in  presence  of  his  friend,  knelt 
down  and  wept  for  some  minutes  in  silence 
over  the  body.  He  then  ordered  a  grave  to  be 
dug  for  his  unhappy  friend ;  and  having  taken 
off  the  ring,  the  only  sign  by  which  he  recog* 
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nised  the  corse,  laid  him  in  the  earth,  admit- 
ting that  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  glo- 
rious end  of  his  career. 

Several  months  afterwards,  CortaiTs  r^^iment 
returned  to  garrison  in  Paris.  His  first 
visit  was  to  his  cousin  Madame  de  St.  Gorgoni 
who,  with  her  mother  and  husband,  was 
settled  in  the  capital.  Her  first  impulse  on 
beholding  her  cousin  was  a  vivid  blush ;  bather 
worldly  mind  soon  suppressed  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  remembrance  of  St. 
Gervais.  Advancing  towards  him,  she  took 
from  her  hand  a  diamond  ring,  and  addressing 
herself  gracefully  to  Felix,  was  preparing  to 
place  it  on  his  finger. 

"  My  dear  cousin  !"  said  she,  "you  were  not 
present  at  my  wedding;  and  I  have  never 
seen  you  since.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you  in  the  interim.  This  little  token 
of  my  regard  has  long  been  waiting  your  accept- 


ance." 


'^  I  have  also  a  token  of  regard  to  offer  youy 
madam/'  replied  Cortail,  in  a  stern  voice. 
And  fixing  his  eyes  severely  upon  her,  he 
presented  the  silver  ring. 
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Anastana  was  overcome  with  oonfusion. 

**  Who  gave  you  that  ring?'  she  inqiiired  in 
tremulous  accents. 

<'  Death  /^'-^replied  the  officer.  "  I  took  it  from 
the  finger  of  my  brave  friend,  Armand  de  Ben- 
nesons,  who  fell  nobly  at  the  Ch&tean  de  la 
Penissi^re !" 

Anastasia  sank  back  in  her  chair.  At  that 
moment  nature  prevailed;  and  the  splendid 
bride  gave  way  to  an  abundant  and  bitter  burst 
of  tears. 

According  to  the  custom  of  girls  who  marry 
against  their  inclinations,  she  attempted  to 
justify  her  conduct  at  the  expense  of  her 
mother. 

^  Armand  was  my  first  and  only  love  !'^  she 
exdaimedy  with  frantic  emotion.  '^  Give— give 
me  his  ring,  which  shall  only  quit  me  with  my 
lifel^ 

^  False  to  your  new  duties  as  to  your  old  !" 
exclaimed  her  indignant  cousin.  ''  Treacherous 
to  your  mother  as  to  your  affianced  husband ! 
Take  it — ^take  this  pledge  of  violated  attachment, 
^-«ot  as  a  memento  of  the  object  of  a  now  guilty 
passion,  but  as  a  memorial  of  endless  repent- 
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ance.  Amid  all  your  dissipations,— all  your 
heartless  pleasures,  may  the  hour  of  joy  be 
evermore  tinged  with  bitterness  to  your  soul, 
by  the  contemplation  of  —  the  silver 
RING  !'* 
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CHAPTER    I. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1828, 
Madame  D^Argenest^  one  of  the  most  elegant 
women  of  the  ChauBS^  d'Antin,  opened  her 
house  for  the  reception  of  company,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  return  from  the  country. 

To  describe  the  physiognomy  of  a  Parisian 
assembly,  is  unnecessary;  a  smgle  group  of 
the  picture  must  su£Bce.  Though  a  mute,  it 
was  an  expressive  scene,  played  by  two  persons, 
at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  room; 
one  of  those  imprudent  dramas  which,  in  the 
confusion  of  a  party,  escape  the  notice  of  the 
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superficial  observer;  but  which  attract  the 
animadversion  of  old  maids,  hunchbacks,  and 
frights, — in  a  word,  all  women  disqualified  to 
produce  attachment,  and  consequently  enrolled 
n  the  brigade  of  prudery. 

The  first  actor  in  this  niystenous  pantomime 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose 
serious  and  energetic  air  afforded  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  official  portliness  of  his  neighbours. 
Stationed  near  the  card-table,  his  eyes,  instead 
of  following  the  chances  of  the  game,  seemed 
riveted  upon  the  glass  over  the  chimney.  He 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  which  caused  the  death  of  Nar- 
cissus, had  not  the  grave  expression  of  his 
countenance  been  sufficient  disproof.  The 
diagonal  position  of  the  glass  made  self-survey 
impossible. 

But  if  he  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  himself, 
he  could  discern  persons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  whose  slightest  movements  were  per- 
fectly visible  without  compeHing  him  to  turn  his 
head  in  their  direction.  People  look  a  man 
directly  in  the  face  ;  and  as  it  could  be  neither 
an  old  woman,  nor  an  ugly  woman,  who  ar- 
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rested  his  attention,  it  was  easy  to  select  the 

object  of  this  constant  contemplation. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 
By  a  captivating  contrast,  her  features  were  those 
of  youth,  while  the  intelligence  of  precocious  ma- 
turity brightened  her  face.     She  had  a  maiden 
countenance,  with   the  eye  of  a  woman.     Her 
dress  partook   of  the  same  double  character. 
A  black  velvet  gown  set  forth  to  advantage   a 
profusion  of  fair  hair,  arranged  with  an  ingenious 
simplicity  across    her    forehead.     Lastly,   she 
wore  a  suit  of  pearls,  seeming  to  replace  the 
orange-flower,  symbolical  of  the  young  maiden 
arriving  on  the  verge  of  womanhood ;  for  what 
is  a  pearl  but  a  flower  transformed    into    a 
jewel  ? — 

Seated  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  gorgeous  in 
elegance,  this  charming  creature  seemed  as 
isolated  in  her  grace,  as  a  queen  in  her  majesty. 
In  spite  of  the  calmness  of  her  demeanour,  a 
slight  cloud  upon  her  brow  invaded  her  royal 
serenity.  Indifferent  to  the  conversation  of 
those  around  her^  she  received  with  evident  re- 
luctance the  various  compliments  addressed  to 
her.    Every  instant  she  sank  back  in  her  arm* 
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chair,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  one  of  those 
sentiments  which  enthral  and  subdue  the 
soul. 

Her  looks  turned  at  times  involuntarily  to- 
wards the  glass ;  but  on  meeting  the  piercing 
and  tenacious  eye  that  sparkled  in  the  crystal, 
ghttering  hke  a  serpent^s,  she  turned  quickly 
away.  An  indefinable  mixture  of  impatience, 
anxiety,  and  terror,  darkened  the  expression 
of  her  face.  But,  attracted  by  I  know  not 
what  charm,  she  again  sought  that  imperturb- 
able look  which  pursued  her  through  the  fluc- 
tuating crowd ;  as  in  a  flight  of  birds  the  sports- 
man singles  out  the  one  he  intends  to  brincr 
down. 

For  some  moments,  this  charming  person 
seemed  overpowered  by  her  feelings.  Chagrin, 
anxiety,  discontent,  all  tlie  vapours  of  the  soul 
which  till  then  had  clouded  her  physiognomy, 
seemed  to  vanish  before  this  intense  contem* 
plation,  as  an  autumnal  fog  disperses  before  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Her  blue  and  velvety  eyes, 
fixed  upon  the  alluring  mirror,  were  on  the 
point  of  betraying  one  of  those  secrets  of  the 
heart  for  which  society  is  without  pity ;  when. 
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luckily,  an  unexpected   incident    put  an   end 
to  a  scene  so  fraught  with  danger* 

''  Who  will  bet  twenty  francs  ?"  said  an 
elegant  young  man,  seated  at  the  ecarte  table. 
«  Sordeuil,  will  you  bet  r 

At  this  apostrophe,  the  person  with  the  re- 
flectiye  countenance  trembled  like  one  waking 
from  a  dream ;  and,  instead  of  answering,  ap- 
proached the  table  and  threw  down  a  piece  of 
gold  ; — ^then  resumed  his  post  of  observation.  In 
this  movement,  he  accidentally  jostled  a  newly- 
arrived  guest,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  salute  the  lady  of  the  house.  The 
two  men  turned  round  to  make  a  mutual  apo- 
logy^ but,  upon  looking  atone  another,  their 
intended  politeness  gave  way  to  mutual  astonish- 
ment, which  on  the  one  hand  was  a  source  of 
much  exultation,  and  on  the  other  subsided  into 
a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment 

''George!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  who 
had  just  come  in,  advancing  with  open  arms, 
**  you,  you  in  Paris  ?"  But  as  he  spoke, 
Sordeuil  quickly  repressed  this  breach  of  deco- 
rum. Grasping  the  hands  of  his  friend^  he 
said  in  a  low  and  warning  voice—* 
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^^  Remember  that  I  am  no  longer  Trelan,  but 
George  de  Sordeuil.  You  are  not  my  brother, 
and  have  never  seen  me  before.'^ 

"  I  not  your  brother  ?"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  in  a  state  of  consternation.  **  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing!  Away  with  you,  my 
dear  Leopold ;  for  the  present  we  must  be  stran- 
gers to  each  other." 

"  What  means  this  mystery  V 

**  To-morrow  you  shall  know  all.  Here  is 
my  address.  To-morrow,  at  one.  Now  I  im- 
plore you  to  leave  me  in  peace." 

Sordeuil  slipped  a  card  into  (lis  brother's 
hand,  and  immediately  turned  away.  Then, 
advancing  towards  the  fair  young  man  who  had 
invited  him  to  bet  at  ecarte,  he  found  that  his 
brief  interview  had  not  passed  unnoticed. 

"What  a  discussion  about  a  mere  jostle 
in  a  crowd!"  cried  he.  "Cards  exchanged? 
Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  My  dear  Sor- 
deuil, compose  yourself;  and  you,  Trelan,  be 
calm,  and  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  each 
other." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  D^Epemoz,''  replied  the 
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younger  brother ;  '^  it  U  not  a  qaarrel,  a  mere 
renewal  of  acquaintance.  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  meeting  Monsieur  Trelan  before." 

''  The  heart  of  an  Amadia  in  the  boeom  of  a 
law  Btudenty"  observed  the  player  ironically. 
^  Welly  well ! — since  we  are  at  peace,  most  ex- 
cellent  Leopold,  be  off !  I  have  something  to 
communicate  to  the  sinner  before  me,  which 
might  wound  the  delicacy  of  your  ingenuous 
eighteen  years*^ 

''Adieu  for  the  present,  Monsieur  Tr^an,^' 
said  Sordeuil,  looking  towards  his  brother,  who 
signified  to  him  to  withdraw ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  ascendancy  of  seniority^  or  acting  under  the 
in6uence  of  a  secret  of  whidi  he  waited  the 
revelation, — for  mystery  is  a  powerful  agent, — 
Leopold  departed  in  ulence.  But  the  physiog- 
nomy from  which  emanated  the  candour  and 
ardour  of  early  youth,  gave  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  caused  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
venture. 

''  Now  that  he  is  gone,''  replied  D'Epernoz, 
'' listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  pardon  me  for  having  lost  your  money, 
and  lost  it  by  a  wilful  blunder ;  for  I  had  been 
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nailed  ta  the  table  by  my  good  fortune  this  half- 
hour,  against  my  will.  Here  comes  my  fat 
Othello." 

"  Monsieur  Javerval?  " 

**  Precisely.  He  is  bowing  at  this  moment  to 
Madame  D'Argenest,  the  lady  standing  by  the 
chimney.'* 

The  person  pointed  out  by  D'Epernos  had,  at 
first  sight,  nothing  very  tragical  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  one  of  those  stout  gentlemen  of 
forty-five,  of  ample  face  and  portly  person,  who, 
though  not  much  appreciated  by  women  of 
the  world,  are  the  idols  of  the  opera-dancers. 
— With  his  neck  imprisoned  in  a  martyrising 
starched  muslin  neckcloth,  and  a  chain  from 
which  jingled  some  enormous  seals,  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  new  and  ample  black  coat,  the  tails 
of  which  diverging,  displayed  the  most  ungrace- 
ful obesity  while  making  his  obeisance  before 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  huge  beetle  about  to  take  its  flight. 

"  Did  you  observe  his  shirt-pin  ?  ^  inquired 
the  player,  of  Trelan,  who  was  conning  the  new- 
comer. 

"  A  ruby,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 
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*'The  deuce  it  ig !  And  what  is  your  opiniotl 
of  the  ruby  ?  *' 

''I  am  no  judge  of  precious  stones/'  said 
Sordeuil^  impatiently. 

**  I  know  it,  I  know  it !  But  I  thought  you 
a  quick  observer.  No  matter !  I  see  I  must  give 
the  spur  to  your  sagacity.  That  innocent  ruby 
informs  me  that  his  wife  is  waiting  for  me  at  th6 
opera-" 

*'  Is  it  possible !"  exclaimed  George^  whose 
curiosity  seemed  suddenly  awakened. 

"  Since  I  have  begun,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all,***  resumed  D^£pemoz.]  ^*  Besides,  I  may  want 
your  assistance.  Like  all  men  of  plethoric  habit, 
my  friend  yonder  is  outrageously  jealous.  He 
goes  sneaking  about  his  wife's  apartments,  peep- 
ing into  the  drawers,  opening  the  letters,  and 
counting  the  leaves  of  the  letter-paper,  hke  Bar- 
tolo  of  old.  Such  conduct  calls  for  vengeance, 
and  I  find  myself  appointed  to  be  the  happy 
instrument  The  inquisitive  habit  of  our  Othello 
rendering  correspondence  difficult,  nay,  im- 
practicable, I  have  found  out  an  easier  and  more 
prudent  means  of    communication.    Javerva), 
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whose  grandfather  was  a  jeweller,  possesses  a  col- 
lection of  jewels  to  excite  the  envy  of  a  duchess 
dowager.  His  injured  wife  has  given  me  the 
list  of  those  treasures^  of  which  I  have  composed 
a  kind  of  lexicon  in  hieroglyphics.  Every  stone 
has  its  meaning,  every  cameo  its  signification. 
Hence  our  intimacy.  Madame  Javerval  has  un- 
dertaken to  preside  over  the  taste  of  her  hus- 
band's toilet,  an  excellent  example  for  her  sex ; 
and  instead  of  losing  my  time  in  all  sorts  of  in- 
discretions, I  merely  wait  at  the  Exchange  every 
morning  for  her  husband,  who  is  kind  enough 
to  bring  me,  in  his  cravat,  a  message  from 
his  wife.  We  have  converted  him  into  a  sort 
of  living  telegraph  or  carrier  pigeon  !^' 

"  Will  you  never  lay  aside  these  culpable  pro- 
jects of  seduction?"  observed  Sordeuil,  sup- 
pressing a  smile. 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  my  experience  is  invaluable. 
I  have  studied  the  question  in  a  double  sense 
since  I  married.  Where  a  husband  is  in  ques- 
tion, let  all  proceed  decently  and  quietly.  It  is 
only  fools  who  lose  their  time  in  fighting. — A 
clever  man  makes  use  of  his  enemy.  And  now^ 
are  you  disposed  to  do  me  a  service  ?" 
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^  Of  what  nature  ?" 

**  I  am  going  to  the  opera  by  command  of  the 
ruby.  Be  kind  enough  to  escort  my  mother 
and  wife,  when  they  want  to  go  away/' 

^Any  thing  yon  please,  my  dear  Henry/'  re- 
plied Gteorge,  eagerly. 

".Then  come  and  let  me  present  yon  to 
them. — Above  all,  when  I  indulge  in  a  little 
fibbing,  do  not  betray  me.  My  wife  is  too 
pretty  not  to  insure  your  attention.  I  should 
be  in  despair  were  she  to  suspect  my  enor- 
mities. For  some  time  past,  her  coldness  has 
brought  me  to  repentance.  She  is  a  hundred 
times  more  attractive  than  Madame  Javerval ; 
and  I  often  feel  ioclined  to  become  {the  model 
of  husbands.  But  how  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  my  revenge  on  yonder  obese  animal^ 
who  has  made  me  lose  fifty  thousand  fraucs  on 
the  stock  exchange  !^ 

"  Vengeance  justifies  everything !"  said  Sor- 
deuil,  in  a  graver  voice. 

''Everything,  provided  it  be  a  Parisian 
and  not  a  Corsican  vendetta  P*  replied  D'Eper- 
noz« 

While  saying  this,  the  faithless  husband  took 
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the  arm  of  his  confidant,  and  crossed  the  room 
towards  the  interesting  woman  who,  a  short 
time  before,  bad  held  so  mysterious  a  colloquy 
with  him  by  means  of  the  looking-glass. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Seeing  her  husband  approach,  accompanied 
by  the  man  whose  look  possessed  sach  super- 
natural  fascination,  Madame  D^Epemoz  betrayed 
extreme  agitation.  She  turned  aside  to  address 
a  lady  near  her;  then,  without  waiting  an 
answer,  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  and  had  recourse 
to  her  salts-bottle  for  relief.  The  two  men 
were  already  close  beside  her,  when,  at  the  sound 
of  her  husband's  voice,  she  turned  her  head 
calmly  round,  and  acknowledged  the  bow  of 
Sordeuil  with  the  smiling  air  of  listlessness  with 
which  women  dismiss  the  attendance  of  those 
whom  they  consider  importunate  or  insigni- 
ficant. 
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'*  My  dear  Clemence/'  said  D'Epemoz,  very 
graciously,  '*  I  have  just  had  notice  that  there  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bazaar 
this  evening.  I  must  be  there  to  watch  over 
our  interests ;  for  these  people  are  about  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  to  which  I  am  wholly  opposed. 
Should  the  meeting  last  longer  than  I  anticipate, 
here  is  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil,  who  will  be  too 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  and 
my  mother.    I  make  you  over  to  his  care." 

*'  If  you  are  obliged  to  go/'  said  Madame 
D'Epernoz,  "  we  will  go  together.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  remain  here.*" 

"  My  mother  has  begun  another  rubber.  To 
take  her  from  the  card-table,  my  dear  soul, 
would  be  a  breach  of  propriety.  Besides, 
there  are  two  or  three  women  who  would  feel  so 
triumphant  if  you  went  away  early  I" 

Clemence  replied  to  this  compliment  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  equally  applicable  to  the 
gallantry  of  her  husband  or  the  jealousy  of 
her  rivals;  adding,  with  sudden  determination, 
"  Since  you  seem  to  wish  it,  I  will  remain.'^ 

•'  'Pon  honour,"  exclaimed  D'Epemoz,  "  one 
might  fancy  I  had  urged  you  to  a  most  painful 
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sacrifice ! — ^Are  the  trinmphs  of  vanity  so  hard 
to  bear  ?" 

Pointing  to  the  crowds  much  in  the  manner 
of  Marshal  Villeroy  when  saying  to  Louis  XI V.^ 
in  his  childhood,  **  All  these  people  are  yours,'' — 
the  young  husband  glanced  at  the  brilliant  as- 
semblage  surrounding  her,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  They  are  at  your  feet !" 

He  now  proceeded  to  whisper  into  her  ear  a 
tender  adieu  ;  and  with  all  the  polite  hypocrisy 
by  which  fashionable  husbands  try  to  conceal 
their  infidelities,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
haying  observed  the  rules  of  decorum,  he  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  the  nose  of  the  iat  gentleman,  who 
was  about  to  execute  a  profound  bow. 

''A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Javerval!*' 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  ''  I  did  not  see  you. 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  magnificent  carbuncle  you 
have  in  your  shirt-frill." 

**  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  you  my 
profound  respects. — Ever  lovely  !''  ejaculated 
the  banker,  recommencing  his  compliment ;  then, 
offering  his  hand  to  his  treacherous  friend,  and 
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with  the  other  disposing  his  frill  the  better  to 
display  the  ruby, — "It  is  rather  a  fine  one," 
said  he,  *^  but  I  have  still  richer  broaches  at 
home.  I  wished  to  wear  an  onyx  cameo  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus, — quite  a 
gem, — an  undoubted  antique  !  But  Madame 
Javerval  would  not  let  me,  insisting  that  the 
ruby  was  fitter  for  full  dress.  I  obeyed,  be- 
cause,'^ he  added,  addressing  Madame  IHEper- 
noz,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  husband  to  con- 
sult the  taste  of  his  wife." 

D'Epernoz  pressed  the  hand  of  the  fat  man 
with  apparent  earnestness,  gave  a  last  smile  to 
Cl^mence,  and  set  off  for  his  appointment ;  after 
exchanging  one  of  those  satanic  looks  with  his 
confidant,  which  served  as  a  signal  among  the 
augurs  of  Rome. 

Several  women  having  risen  during  the  dia- 
logue, an  arm-chair  became  vacant;  when  Mon- 
sieur Javerval,  overcome  by  his  violent  efforts 
of  gallantry,  stretched  out  his  arm  to  take  pos- 
session. But  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil,  who  had 
been  quietly  on  the  watch,  forestalled  his  in- 
tention,  determined    to  assert  the  rights  and 
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duties  just  delegated  to  him  by  his  friend.  The 
banker  frownedi  without  saying  a  word,  and 
mmediately  looked  about  for  another  seat. 

The  secret  suspicions  of  Madame  D'^Epemoz 
soon  betrayed  themselves. 

''  Shall  you  not  go  to  this  meeting  of  the  Ba- 
zaar?^ inquired  she  of  her  be-rubied  neighbour. 

^^  What  meeting  V^  inquired  Jarervali  opening 
his  glassy  eyes. 

Cl^mence  inyoluntarily  glanced  towards  her 
new  knight,  who  smiled  ironically. 

''They  neyer  meet  in  the  eyening,  madam. 
You  have  been  misinformed/'  said  Jayenral^ 
authoritatively. 

'^Have  you  heard  othe  failure  of  Oberlin^s 
house  at  Brussels  ?"  coolly  interrupted  Sordeuil, 
to  change  the  conversation. 

'*  The  failure  of  Oberlin's  house  ?**  cried  the 
banker,  astounded. 

'*  They  are  talking  of  it  all  over  the  room/^ 
persisted  Sordeuil. 

''My  dear  madam,  will  you  allow  me  to 
leave  you  a  moment/'  cried  Javerval,  starting 
up;  and  without  further  ceremony,  Monsieur 
Javerval  made  bis  way  through  the  crowd  to-» 
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words  the  adjoiniDg  room,  as  a  boar  rushes  into  a 
thicket,  upon  hearing  a  ball  whistle  in  his  ears. 
At  any  other  moment,  Madame  D'Epemoi 
would  have  granted  a  smile  of  approbation  to  this 
skilful  riddance  of  the  importunate  gentleman. 
But  the  deep  emotions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  had  annihilated  all  germ  of  gaiety  in  her 
heart.  Playing  with  her  fan,  apparently  regard- 
less of  everything  around  her,  though  her 
irregular  breathing  was  in  contradiction  to 
this  affected  tranquillity, '  she  seemed  lost  in 
the  reveries  which  come  to  the  aid  of  women 
at  certain  critical  moments.  Satisfied  that 
D'Epernoz  was  out  of  the  room,  George  now 
ventured  to  address  her. 

"  Believe  me,  madam,'^  said  he,  "  my  disobe* 
dience  is  involuntary.  Had  I  not  been  forced 
into  your  presence,  I  should  have  observed  your 
injunction.  As  it  is,  you  have  only  to  pro- 
nounce the  wordy  and  I  am  gone.^^ 

Disarmed  by  so  unqualified  a  submission,  the 
face  of  Clemence  betrayed  her  satisiaction  at 
this  acknowledgment  of  her  authority. 

With  a  sweetness  of  voice  that  rewarded  his 
self-denial,  she  bad  him  remain. 
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''  Listen  to  me/^  said  Madame  D^Epernoz,  in 
much  agitation ;  ''  I  haye  reason  to  be  offended 
with  you.  Yet,  instead  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
I  satisfy  myself  with  sueing  for  peace." 

*'  Offended  ?  ^  reiterated  the  young  man. 
^*  Of  what  haye  I  been  guilty  ?^ 

**  We  have  been  both  to  blame ;  you  in  ad- 
dressing me  with  unbecoming  freedom — I,  in 
not  sufficiently  resenting  your  indiscretion. 
Henceforward,  your  conduct  must  atone  for  the 
past" 

'^  I  reproach  myself  with  nothing ;  I  have 
nothing  to  atone  for,"  cried  Sordeuil.  '*  The 
fortnight's  banishment  to  which  you  sen- 
tenced me  has  effected  no  change  in  my  senti- 
ments.— ^What  I  said  to  you  before,  Cl6mence, 
I  say  again,  and  will  never  cease  to  think  and 
feel  so  long  as  life  remains  in  my  heart.'' 

''Is  it  thus  you  respect  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  you  by  your  friend?''— cried  Madame 
lyEpemoz,  reproachfully. 

''  Lore  authorises  everything,  even  the  truth,'' 
replied  her  protector.  ''I  despise  hypocrisy 
Other  men  would  try  to  palliate  what  you  call 
treachery  to  your  husband.    I  use  no  false  argu- 
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ments — I    hate    him!     I    have  no   pity^  Cle- 
mence^  towards  one  who  renders  you  unhappy/' 

'^  I  do  not  ask  your  pity^  either  for  him  or 
me,"  she  replied,  with  feelings  of  wounded 
pride. 

^'  It  is  not  pity^  dearest^  that  I  offer  you,  but 
the  most  absolute  and  unqualified  devotion/' 

'*  I  reject  even  a  devotion  incompatible  with 
my  duties/'  persisted  Clemence. 

"  Duties  !*'  repeated  George,  bitterly — ^  Du- 
ties ! — towards  whom  ?  Towards  one  who  has 
never  given  a  thought  to  his  own ; — one  who 
deceives  you,  and  will  deceive  you  to  the  end 
of  his  days !" 

*'  Prove  it  to  me/*  said  Madame  D^Epernoi, 
her  jealousy  getting  the  better  of  her  pru« 
dence ;  ^'  only  prove  to  roe  the  truth  of  what  you 
advance/' 

Sordeuil  seemed  to  hesitate.  At  last,  with 
an  expression  of  indignation^  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  You  think  your  husband  engaged  in  busi- 
ness to-night,  while  he  is  at  the  opera  with 
Madame  Javerval  P 

''  I  do  not  believe  you  1'*  exclaimed  Clemence, 
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her  eyes  sparkling,  while  her  cheeks  flushed 
crimson.  ^Eyen  were  yoar  accuMtion  just, 
there  is  something  moie  odious  than  the 
infidelity  of  a  hnsband^-^even  the  treachery  of 
a  friend ! — ^Though  under  your  protection,  I 
am  not  compelled  to  listen  to  you.  As  soon  as 
my  mother-in-law  chooses  to  go,  I  will  let  you 
know." 

George  instantly  rose  in  submission  to  her 
authority. 

**  I  wait  your  orders,  madam,''  said  he,  with 
a  respectful  bow,  and  quitted  her  presence. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  adjoining  room, 
his  brother,  who  had  kept  him  in  view,  ap- 
proached, and  offered  him  his  hand. 

''  To-morrow,"  said  Sordeuil,  with  a  sad  and 
troubled  air,  rejecting  his  hand. — ^''We  must 
not  be  seen  together." 

Meanwhile,  after  the  departure  of  her  trea- 
cherous guardian,  Madame  D'Epemoz  sat 
writhing  under  the  indignity  she  had  received. 
SooD,  however,  indignation,  pride,  contempt,  all 
the  vindictive  passions  of  an  outraged  woman, 
rendered  insupportable  the  uncertainty  of  her 
mind.     Cursing  the  slavery  of  her  sex,  which 
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did  not  allow  her  to  assure  herself  of  the  truth, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  George,  to 
demand  proofs  of  the  accusation.  At  last,  not 
knowing  what  step  to  take,  and  overwhelmed 
by  her  position^  she  instinctively  looked  round 
for  support  from  her  friends.  Her  eyes  interro- 
gated successively  the  faces  of  those  before  her, 
without  discovering  in  any  the  chivalrous  sym- 
pathy of  which^she  was  in  search; — when^  lo! 
j  ust  as  she  was  resigning  herself  to  feelings  of 
disdainful  disappointment^  her  attention  was 
caught  by  a  soft^  tremulous  voice,  and  close 
beside  her  stood  Leopold  Trelan. 

After  much  hesitation^  the  young  man,  arm- 
ing himself  with  his  utmost  courage  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  act  simple  enough  in 
appearance,  above  all  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
that  of  bowing  to  a  charming  woman^  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  his  cheeks  crimson  with 
timidity.  Already  he  had  contrived  to  stammer 
out  three  times, "  Madam,"  and  twice,  "  1  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening  !*'  and 
of  this  awkwardness,  which  would  have  been 
thought  charming  by  an  experienced  coquette, 
Clemence   was   too   young    to  appreciate  the 
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?alue.  She  was,  moreover^  too  intensely  ab- 
sorbed by  her  own  sufferings,  to  compassionate 
those  of  which  she  was  probably  the  cause.  On 
seeing  the  young  man  half  petrified  in  the 
middle  of  his  bow,  the  only  sentiment  she  ex- 
perienced was  a  kind  of  joy  on  beholding  one 
before  her  in  whom  he  could  place  some  con- 
fidence. 

"  Monsieur  Trelan !"  said  she,  cutting  short 
his  intended  complimenti  '^  will  you  render  me 
a  service?" 

'•  A  service,  madam  ?  ^Willingly — willingly  ! 
—were  it  to  fly  to  the  end  of  the  world!" 

'^  Not  quite  so  far,  at  present/'  said  she, 
smiling.     *'  It  is  merely  to  go  to  the  opera." 

"  This  very  moment ! — Only  issue  your  com- 
mands.'' 

CI6mence  hesitated  a  moment;  and  while 
examining  the  radiant  physiognomy  of  her  eager 
champion,  already  repented  her  own  impetuosity. 
But  jealousy  got  the  better  of  her  discretion. 

^'  I  wish  much  to  know  if  Monsieur  D'  Eper- 
Doz  is  at  the  opera,''  said  she,  assuming  an  air 
of  indifference. 

A  simple  message,  of  the  most  commonplace 
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description^  in  lieu  of  the  chivalrous  mission  hi3 
imagination  had  pictured! — The  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  man  quickly  subsided. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Monsieur  D'  Eper- 
noz,  when  I  have  found  him  V*  inquired  Leopold. 

*' Nothing!"  she  replied.  ''All  I  want  to 
ascertain  is,  whether  he  be  there.  You  will  find 
him,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  pit  boxes.'' 

The  young  man  departed  as  formally  as  a 
pursuivant-at*arms,  who  after  hoping  to  have 
won  the  knightly  spur,  finds  himself  still  a 
humble  page. 

Sordeuil  meanwhile,  who  had  resumed  his 
station  at  the  card-table,  had  from  thence 
anxiously  watched  the  movements  of  his  brother. 
Clemence  affected  never  to  look  in  that  direction, 
and  during  Leopold's  absence^  joined  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  group  in  which  she  was  sitting. 
In  spite,  however,  of  her  efforts  to  appear  calm, 
her  face  attested  unusual  agitation. 

In  half  an  hour,  the  messenger  returned. 

"  Monsieur  D'Epernoz,  madam,  is  certainly 
at  the  opera !"  said  he,  with  cold  earnestness. 

The  young  wife  turned  pale.  Any  other 
but  a  student  would  have  quickly  understood 
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ftU  dial  was  passing,  and  remained  silent  But 
Leopold  boldly  continued* 

''  He  was,  as  you  conjectared,  in  the  pit  box. 
No.  13/' 

'^  Alone  ?'^  asked  Cl^mence,  in  a  faltering 
▼CHce. 

**  There  were  two  ladies  in  the  box  \ — Ma- 
dame Javenral  and  her  sister*" 

Madame  D'  Epemoz  made  no  reply,  but  by 
a  nenroas  contraction  of  the  hand,  she  broke 
her  fan,  Tr^lan  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the 
circumstance.  At  eighteen,  people  look  without 


^  When  I  arrived  at  the  opera,"  he  continued^ 
^  tbey  were  performing  the  second  act  of 
GutUaume  Tell.  Nourrit  and  Madame  Da* 
moreau  were  singing  their  duet  You  re- 
member— the  duet  which  I  once  tried  to  sing 
with  you  ?" 

Poor  Leopold,  persuaded  that  the  errand  he 
had  just  accomplished  entitled  him  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  Madame  D'Epemoz,  was  about  to 
place  himself  by  her  side,  when  she  briefly  ob- 
served— 

'^  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  Mon- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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sieur  Trelan,  but  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon 
your  time.  A  quadrille  has  just  been  formed 
in  the  other  room,  and  nobody  has  invited 
Mademoiselle  Deligny  to  dance." 

"  But  she  is  humpbacked  !*'  cried  Leopold, 
resentfully. 

"  Only  a  little  on  one  side ! — And  where 
would  be  seen  merit,  were  she  straight  and 
pretty." 

Leopold  looked  repugnantly  towards  the 
young  lady,  but  made  no  further  objections. 
Ho  was  at  the  happy  age  when  passive 
obedience  to  the  sex  is  considered  a  title  to  their 
good  graces.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  led  his 
willing  partner  to  the  country  dance.  Madame 
D*Epernoz,  who  was  now  left  alone,  looked 
towards  Sordeuil,  by  a  slight  signal  pointing 
to  the  vacant  arm-chair;  and  George,  with  the 
experience  of  an  old  stager,  went  round  the  room, 
addresRing  several  persons  on  his  way,  with  the 
view  of  returning  unobserved  to  his  former 
place. 

'*  What  ails  you  this  evening?"  said  she  in  a 
hesitating  voice.     "  You  seem  out  of  spirits.' 

'*  Am  I  not  banished  from  your  favour?''  he 
replied,  with  an  anxious  glance. 
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**  Tou  may  presume  that  you  are  recalled 
fix>m  banishment ;  so  try  to  look  amiable^  and 
make  yourself  agreeable,  for  I  am  worn  out  with 
vexation  and  fittigue  l^ 

"  Do  you  now  believe  that  I  told  you  the 
truth  V  inquired  Sordeuil^  determined  to  re- 
cover all  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

**  Not  a  word  more  of  him  !  Speak  of  your- 
8elf-K>f  me— of  what  you  will — " 

^  Let  me  talk  to  you  then  of  ourtelves,'*  said 
her  admirer,  acquiescing  in  so  charming  a  pro- 
posal. 

'^  You  were  right !  he  is  with  that  woman. 
For  these  three  months  I  had  been  in  doubt — I 
am  so  no  longer!"  exclaimed  Cl^mence,  in- 
coherently, and  the  first  to  violate  the  en- 
gagement she  proposed.  *^  Never  speak  to  me 
again  of  him,"  she  repeated.  ''  How  do  I 
look  this  evening?  You  do  not  even  remark 
that  I  am  in  black !  Did  you  not  say,  the 
other  night,  that  you  preferred  mourning  ?" 

*'  My  opinion,  then,  is  not  altogether  in- 
different V  demanded  Sordeuil. 

"  Were  he  here  I  would  answer '  No  P  in  his 
presence.    But  he  is  away — ^he  is —    Is  it  not 

N  2 
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hot  here?^'  cried  sbe^  interrupting  herself; 
''my  head  bums. — Above  all,  never  mention 
his  name  to  me.  Let  me  rather  hear  from 
you  precisely  the  same  words  he  is  now  ad- 
dressing to  her  I" 

Any  other  than  George  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  frantic  smile  accompanying  these 
words.  But  instead  of  assuaging  her  irritation, 
he  strove  to  exasperate  it;  instead  of  healing,  the 
wound,  he  sought  to  enlarge  it.  He  knew  that 
the  heart  of  Clemence  was  pure,  and  strove  to 
make  it  his  own  by  force  of  torture. 

Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  this  unworthy 
stratagem  had  completely  succeeded.  A  more 
genuine  lover  would  have  blushed  at  his  rapid 
success ;  for  on  quitting  Madame  D'Epemoz  at 
her  own  door,  Sordeuil  received  encouragement 
to  hope,  due  rather  to  the  indignation  of  an 
outraged  wife,  than  to  the  weakness  of  a  yielding 
heart. 
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CHAPTBSR  III. 

The  next  day,  long  before  the  hour  appointed^ 
Leopold  entered  the  apartment  occupied  by  his 
brother,  in  an  elegant  hotel  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear  Oeorge^"  said  he, 
^'  prythee  explain  all  this  mystery !  Were  my 
cariosity  alone  excited,  I  should  not  importune 
you.  But  I  feel  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread, 
which  I  vainly  try  to  explain  to  myself;  and 
towards  which  I  beg  you  to  be  indulgent/' 

^  Have  I  the  air,  then,  of  a  tyrant  in  a  melo- 
drama?'* demanded  (George,  in  mournful  ac- 
oents. 
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^'  How  shall  I  answer  you,  my  dear  brother? 
I  am  lost  in  conjectures!  I  thought  you  at 
Hyeres  or  Nice,  and  find  you  at  Paris! 
Scarcely  a  year  ago,  your  wife,  our  precious 
Blanche,  was  taken  from  us.  Yet  you  are  not 
even  in  mournings  and  I  find  you  at  a  ball ! 
Above  all,  what  means  your  assumed  name  V 

^^  Hush,  hush !  my  dear  Leopold,'^  interrupted 
Sordeuil.  '*  We  seem  to  be  changing  places. 
It  is  you  who  are  playing  the  elder  brother  in 
these  interrogations.  Explain  to  me  in  the  first 
place  how  you  made  acquaintance  with  D'Eper- 
noz  and  his  wife  ?'^ 

Leopold  could  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  the 
question. 

"  D'Epernoz  was  in  the  army  before  his  mar- 
riage. I  knew  him^  two  years  ago,  when  in  gar- 
rison at  Cherbourg.  On  arriving  at  Paris  to 
study  the  law,  I  called  upon  him,  and  we  re- 
newed our  acquaintance." 

'*  It  was  you  then  who,  at  Cherbourg,  intro- 
duced him  to  our  family?'' 

*'  He  was  desirous  of  mixing  in  society ;  and 
as  he  knew  no  one,  I  presented  him  first  ofM 
to  my  mother  and  Blanche.^ — 
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''Were  you  not  my  brother^  what  you  have 
just  communicated  would  cause  the  death  of 
one  of  us  V*  cried  George^  in  the  tone  of  a  mad^ 
man. 

*'  Explain  yourself,  I  entreat  ?'  cried  Leopold^ 
in  great  a^tation. 

Sordeuil  made  several  turns  in  the  room^  with 
the  view  of  subduing  his  emotion.  At  length  he 
advanced  nearer  to  Leopold. 

'^  I  confess  myself  in  the  wrong,''  said  he,  on 
becoming  more  calm,  '^  I  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn you ! — Child  as  you  were,  how  could  you 
foresee  the  fiital  consequences  of  your  impru- 
dence i'-^you  are  now  a  man,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all ! — A  subject  in  which  your  brother's  life  and 
honour  are  concerned,  you  have  a  right  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Besides,  I  need  your  aid  and 
counseL  You  will  soon  understand  why,  for 
you  are  incapable  of  allowing  an  insult  to  our 
flEunily  to  go  unpunished." 

*'  You  have  been  insulted !  you — mjf  brother  /'^ 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  an  impetuosity 
worthy  of  the  Cid.  ^^  If  you  want  a  second, 
remember  that,  as  your  brother,  I  have  the 
best  right  to  be  at  your  side." 
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Well  said^  Leopold  ! — If  you  are  destined 
shortly  to  become  the  head  of  the  family,  yos 
will  do  justice  to  our  name.     Meanwhile,  listen 
to  me  :  forget  your  ball  of  last  nighty — banish 
all  sensations  of  pleasure.    You  must  accom- 
pany me  to  scenes  of  mourning  and  desolation/' 
Sordeuil  now  seated  himself,  his  head  testing 
on  his  hand.     He  began  by  recapitulating  the 
sad  events  of  his  past  life.    ^'Ten  months  ago/' 
said  he,  "  after  two  years  of  professional  absence 
in  the    tropics^    I  returned    to    Cherbourg,^- 
and   with  what  heartfelt  joy  !      I   was  about 
to   be    reunited    to  my    family,    from   which 
I  had  been  so  long  separated ; — my  wife,  in 
whom  was  centred  my  whole  happiness;  and 
my  brothers,  though  still  children,  dear  to  me 
as  my  life.    We  arrived  in  the  roads  on  a  dark 
and  dismal  night.     Unable  to  restrain  my  im- 
patience,  I    instantly  disembarked.     Boi<?ter- 
ous  weather  prevailed  even  on  land.     A  cold 
rain   pattered  on   the  stones,  while  the   wind 
howled   dismally   through   the  rigging  of  the 
vessels   in  port.    With  the   superstition  of  a 
sailor^  this  stormy  weather  to  welcome  my  re- 
turn inspired  me  with  painful  anxiety.     It  was 
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not  under  such  auspices    that  the   wanderer 
should  re*enter  his  family ! — 

''I  would  have  given  I  know  not  what  for 
one  hour's  sunshine.  I  paced  the  streets  rapidly 
towards  my  paternal  home ;  yet  on  arriving  be- 
fore the  house^  I  had  not  courage  to  knock. 
Accident  put  an  end  to  my  irresolution.  On 
looking  up  at  the  window  of  my  wife,  I  saw  a 
light  distinctly  through  the  curtains — alight  at 
that  hour  of  the  night ! — Could  there  be  com- 
pany— ^was  I  expected  ? — 

''  The  house-'door  was  not  closed — I  rushed 
up  stairs.  The  door  of  her  apartments  was  also 
open.  Several  women  were  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  apparently  in  great  agitation ;  and  I 
passed  among  them  without  being  observed,  till 
I  reached  the  chamber  of  Blanche. 

''  I  was  transfixed  on  the  threshold. — Confusion 
reigned  in  the  room  where  I  had  passed  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life.  The  furniture  was 
out  of  its  place ;  and  tall  wax  candles,  burning 
here  and  there,  vied  with  the  pale  light  of  the 
coming  day.  Upon  a  marble  slab  near  the  bed 
stood  a  crucifix,-— a  branch  of  box, — ^in  fact,  all 
the  attributes  of  a  sacramental  ceremony,  and 

n3 
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the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  the  smell 
of  ether, — that  perfume  of  the  dead ! — 

''  My  heart  sank  within  me  I  felt  myself 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  tomb.  Trembling 
and  bewildered,  I  rushed  forward.  A  cry  of 
despair  welcomed  me;  and  on  beholding  me, 
Antoinette,  my  sister-in-law,  restrained  me. 
I  now  cast  a  glance  of  terror  toward  the  bed* 
where  a  human  form  was  extended, — expiring,  if 
not  already  dead. — It  was  Blanche ! — It  was  my 
poor  Blanche!" 

Leopold  took  his  brother's  hand  in  silence. 

"  Your  compassion,  is  superfluous,'^  said  Sor- 
deuil  in  a  hoarse  voice.  ^'  You  will  perhaps 
soon  reproach  yourself  with  your  sensibility  !— 
On  approaching  the  bed,  a  slight  symptom  of 
consciousness  roused  her  from  her  stupor. — She 
still  lived, — and  taking  her  into  my  arms,  I  tried 
by  my  kisses  to  impart  warmth  to  her  cheeks  and 
hands,  already  frozen  by  the  approach  of  death. 
While  contemplating  her  once  beautiful  face,  now 
distorted  by  agony,  I  did  not  weep ! — I  felt  my 
heart  breaking  within  me ! — Roused  perhaps  by 
my  convulsive  sighs,  my  wife  opened  her  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  me.    Unable  to  utter  a  syllable. 
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I  gazed  upon  her  with  the  inquiring  earnest  looks 
we  fix  upon  the  dying; — and  a  frightful  expression 
of  terror  was  her  only  reply  to  my  appeal*  She 
withdrew  her  hand  from  mine  with  an  effort  that 
seemed  to  exhaust  her ;  for  her  head»  which  I  had 
just  raised^  fell  heavily  on  the  pillow.  Again 
did  I  seize  the  hand  so  difficult  to  retain.  Again 
I  felt  it  tremble  in  mine;  then,  as  by  a  sudden 
ccmyulsion,  lock  itself  within  my  own.  It  r&^ 
quired  all  my  strength  to  unclasp  its  nervous 
contraction,  when,  lo !  as  I  loosened  the  fingers 
a  small  miniature  fell  up  on  the  bed. 

''My  portrait!'  thought  L  'She  would  fain 
have  breathed  a  last  farewell  to  the  image  of  her 
unhappy  husband  !'  The  miniature  was  before 
me.  Listen,  Leopold, — listen ! — take  heed, — 
take  warning ! — ^You  are  at  an  age  when  women 
appear  angels  too  good  for  this  world.^-Lisien ! 
•^that  portrait  was  not  mine,— but  that  of  a 
young  man, — a  stranger ! 

^'I  was  distracted, — Blanche  had  lost  all 
consciousness ;  and  Antoinette  was  vainly  try- 
ing to  restore  her.  Without  a  word,  I  placed 
the  miniature  in  the  hand  of  the  latter.  My 
face  probably  announced  some  dreadful  resolu- 
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tioiiy  for  Antoinette  threw  berselF  into  my  armS| 
pointing  to  her  dying  sister — 

"  *  Have  pity  on  her !'  said  she.—*  She  is 
dying !' 

"'His  nameP — said  I,  disengaging  myself 
from  her  embrace.      *  Only  tell  me  his  name  !* 

"I   pronounced  these   words  in    a  faltering 

whisper;  yet  in  spite  of  her  dying   conditioDi 

they  were  overheard  by  the  unfortunate  BlaDche. 

By  a  supernatural  effort,  she  raised  herself;  and 

though  I  drew  back  that  she  might  not  touch 

me^  her  vague  and  wandering  eyes  did  not  seem 

to   heed  my  repulsion.     It  was  her  sister  to 

whom  her  movements  were  directed.     Fixing 

her  eyes  upon  Antoinette,  she  placed  her  finger, 

in  token  of  warning,  upon  her  lips;  then,  as  if 

smiling  upon    some  invisible  image,  to  which 

she  addressed  the  last  sigh  of  expiring  love,  and 

muttering    some    inaudible   words,    she    sank 

softly  down  on  the  bed*       The  faint    ringing 

of   a    bell   was    heard    without.     Steps  were 

ascending  the  stairs.     The  door  opened,  and  a 

priest,  accompanied  by  several  women  holding 

tapers  in  their  hands,  entered  the  room.     It 

was  the  last  sacrament  which  they  were  about 
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to  administer  to  the  dying  woman  ! — ^Unable  to 
refrain  the  frantic  angoiah  of  my  aonl,  I  rushed 
abruptly  up  to  the  old  priest 

'^'This  is  my  wife,  sir/  said  I.  ^No  one 
must  speak  to  her  but  myself/ 

"  *  She  belongs  to  God,  to  whom  we  all  be* 
long  V  replied  the  priest^  gravely. '  If  you  place 
yourself  between  the  master  and  his  creature^ 
do  it  like  a  christian !  —  Pray  for  her  who  soon 
will  pray  for  you  in  heaven  1* — 

**  He  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look 
which  overpowered  my  impious  violence. 

''  Beside  the  bed  of  deatb^  religion  reigns  su- 
preme !  Trembling  and  afraid ,  I  stood  aside  to 
make  way  for  him  who  came  in  the  name  of 
that  God  who^  amid  the  tempest^  had  often 
spoken  to  me  with  words  of  comfort  and  mercy. 

''  He  commenced  his  holy  mission.  I  would 
fain  have  quitted  the  room;  for  neither  pity 
nor  religion  was  in  my  hearty  and  I  felt  that 
my  place  was  not  there.  But  the  women 
kneeling  in  the  adjoining  rooro^  closed  the  pas- 
sage, and  I  remained  for  very  shame. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  the  weeping  that  sur- 
rounded me,  I  stood  alone  My  eyes  were  dry, 
my  heart  was  seared.    A  second  time,  the  aged 
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priest  bends  his  looks  upon  my  face ;  and  a 
second  time  I  was  subdued,  and  bent  my  knee. 
Yet  my  eyes  were  still  dry,  and  my  mouth 
was  mute.  The  orisons  of  the  priest,  the  sobs 
of  Antoinette,  the  faiUng  sighs  of  her  I  had  so 
adored^  left  my  heart  barren  as  the  strand  from 
which  the  waves  have  retreated.  In  my 
lacerated  heart,  there  remained  but  one  desire 
— that  of  vengeance ! — At  sight  of  the  me- 
dallion I  held  in  my  hand,  my  soul  thirsted 
for  blood ! — 

''  The  mournful  ceremony  over,  all  present  re- 
tired. I  alone  remained  kneeling,  as  if  blind  to 
what  was  passing.  The  priest  advanced  to* 
wards  me.  He  had  been  the  confessor  of 
Blanche ; — he  knew  all. — 

'' '  This  dreadful  moment,'  said  the  old  maO| 
'  should  be  one  of  mercy  and  reconciliation. 
My  son,  you  united  your  prayers  with  ours, — and 
may  Heaven  hear  them  and  reward  you  !— But 
without  charity,  prayer  is  of  no  avail.  Must 
yonder  poor  woman  appear  before  her  judge, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  your  condenmation  ? 
Can  you,  will  you  refuse  her,  on  her  death-bed, 
a  word  of  pardon  and  peace  V 

''  He  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  towards  the 
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bed.  The  prograwiTe  changes  in  the  face  of 
poor  Blanche  were  so  rapid^  and  aaaumed  so 
unearthly  an  expression^  that  at  the  sight  of 
her  my  spirits  failed,  and  a  flood  of  tears  borst 
from  my  heart  to  my  eyes.  Moved  by  irre* 
sistible  compassion,  I  leant  over  this  half  of  my 
existence,  which  I  was  abont  to  lose  for  ever ! 
— I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  forehead — ^bathed 
with  the  dews  of  death!  —  then  faltered  — 
'  Blanche  1 — ^my  own  Blanche  h — do  yon  recog- 
nise  me  ?    It  is  I— it  is  George  !'— 

*"  Henri  r  —  breathed  a  faint  whisper,  in 
reply. 

'^  I  started  back  with  horror ! — 

^' '  God  grant  her  mercy  !' — I  exclaimed  ;  and 
unable  to  bear  more,  rashed  from  the  room. 

^'  Within  an  hour,  the  offender  was  no  more. 
She  died,  perhaps,  breathing  with  her  last  sigh 
the  name  of  her  lover. — But  her  sister  and  con- 
fessor kept  her  secret. 

''  On  the  same  day,  I  lefl  Cherbourg ;  leaving 
to  others  the  last  duties  towards  the  dead.  As 
the  priest  had  observed,  she  was  gone  to  her  ac- 
count : — ^but  the  man  lived  still,  and  his  life  was 
due  to  my  honour  !    I  swore  to  obtain  atone- 
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roent, — ay,  swore  it^  by  an  oath  such  as  man  is 
seldom  known  to  violate.  Bat  how  to  discover 
him  ? — His  portrait^  and  the  name  of '  HeDri/ 
were  my  only  guides ;  for>  to  make  iDquirieSi 
were  to  have  brought  shame  upon  myself! 
Luckily^  the  instincts  of  revenge  are  iDfallible. 
Upon  the  medallion  I  found  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  date  of  the  portrait. 

'^ '  One  of  my  friends,  whose  miniature  you 
once  painted/  said  I,  after  making  my  way  to 
the  artist, '  has  begged  me  to  bring  this  to  you, 
that  you  may  retouch  it.' 

'*  And  lo  !  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ivory, 
after  a  minute's  reflection,  the  name  of  my  in- 
tended victim  escaped  his  lips  ! — Brother,  you 
have  already  guessed  it." 

Leopold  mournfully  waved  his  head  in  the 
negative ;  when  Sordeuil  rose  hastily,  and  open- 
ing his  bureau,  took  out  the  medallion. 

*'  D'£pKRNoz  !''  exclaimed  Leopold ;  and  be 
hid  his  face  with  his  bands. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

''  Thus  launched  upon  the  track/'  resumed 
George,  **  all  became  easy.  I  soon  learned  that, 
some  months  ago,  D'Epemox  had  quitted  the 
army,  to  be  marriedi  and  now  resided  in  Paris. 
I  sought  his  abode.  I  waited  for  him  at  his 
door;  but  when  he  appeared,  he  was  accom* 
panied  by  his  young  wife ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  woman  arrested  my  hand,  as  I  was  about 
to  insult  him.  A  bitter  thought  suggested 
itself  at  the  aspect  of  that  young  and  lovely 
bride.—- ^He  loves  her,— doubtless  he  passion* 
ately  loves  her !'  thought  I ;  '  and  it  is  through 
that  sacred  affectioo  I  may  wound  him  deepest. 
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It  is  there  that  the  law  of  retribution  shall  do 
me  right/ 

**  My  hatred  inspired  me  with  steadiness 
and  patience.  My  project,  though  instaDta- 
neous,  was  slow  in  development, — ripeniDg 
night  and  day,  and  enabling  me  to  calculate 
every  detail  with  the  most  minute  precisioD. 
Under  pretence  of  retiring  to  the  south  of 
France  for  the  re-establishment  of  my  health, 
I  obtained  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence :  and 
all  the  world  believed  me  at  Nice, — ^yourself 
amongst  others. 

**  My  life,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  chiefly 
spent  at  sea^  or  in  seaport  towns ;  and  my  persoa 
being  quite  unknown  in  Paris,  everything  fa- 
voured my  plan.    It  happened  that  a  brother 
officer  whose  life  I  once  preserved,  was  ac- 
quainted with  D'Epemoz.    At  my  request,  he 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  under  the  name 
of  Sordeuil,  (one  of  our  family  names),  and  thus 
I  became  intimate  with  the  man  for  whom  I 
wore  this  mask  of  hypocrisy.    The  frivolity  of 
his  character  precludes  all  reserve,  and  renders 
him  little  difficult  in  the  selection  of  his  friends. 
His  house  was  at  once  opened  to  me,  and  for 
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eight  months,  my  dear  Leopold,  have  I  violated 
the  habits  of  my  nature  by  crawling  in  a  path 
of  treachery  and  deceit  Soon,  however,  very 
soon,  shall  I  be  enabled  to  bear  my  head  erect, 
after  washing  off  in  blood  the  stains  I  have 
voluntarily  contracted/^ 

A  smile  of  savage  triumph  brightened  the 
downcast  face  of  George;  while  his  brother^ 
hiMrror-stricken  by  his  recital,  remained  some 
time  silent. 

^  What  then  are  your  intentions  ?  "  said  he 
at  last,  **  I  do  not  rightly  understand  you.  Yet 
your  words  breathe  terror  and  discomfort. 
D'Epemoz  has  mortally  insulted  you ; — surely 
only  one  step  remains  to  be  taken  V* — 

'^  You  would  suggest  a  duel  then  ?  "-—replied 
Sordeuil,  with  utter  disdain  ;  ''or  do  yon  fear 
that  I  should  turn  assassin  ? — ^Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  my  poor  Leopold ! — ^A  duel  is  a 
mere  chance  of  the  dice— whose  stake  is  life. 
In  a  duel,  I  may  become  the  victim,  and  I  have 
other  projects  to  accomplish  before  I  &I1.  B^ 
fore  we  fight,  I  must  make  our  chances  even. 
He  must  receive  back  the  injury  by  which  be 
has  disgraced  me.    I  must  wound  him  to  the 
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soul  before  I  attack  his  body;  or  leave  him, 
should  I  fall,  one  of  those  secret  wounds  which 
only  cease  to  bleed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven^  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this ! "  cried  Leopold. 

''  That  he  must  sustain  shame  for  shamey— 
dishonour  for  dishonour,— infamy  for  infamy. 
Before  we  meet  in  the  field,  I  shall  have  already 
secured  my  vengeance.  The  means  are  in  my 
hands.  Implacable  and  remorseless  as  the  iron 
soul  of  justice  will  I  accomplish  my  work  of 
ruin.  Even  as  the  honour  of  my  own  marriage 
vows  was  polluted,  shall  his  own  be  pat  to 
shame.'* 

''  You  cannot — you  cannot  have  conceived  so 
hateful  a  project,"  cried  the  student,  recoiling 
from  his  brother's  side.  ^'Clemence  is  young 
—fair — ^innocent.'* 

"  What  was  Blanche  ? — ^What  was  my  wife? 
•^What  was  his  paramour  ?"  cried  Sordeuil,  hit 
features  distorted  by  passion.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  he  burst  into  a  scornful  laugh,  and 
flung  upon  the  table  the  fan  broken  by  Cle- 
mence  the  preceding  night* 
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''  This  was  crushed  by  her  bands,  as  the  will 
be  in  mine!''  said  be.  ''Well,  well !  life  is  a 
cruel  sport  We  are  all  eitber  Tictims  or  tor- 
turers! It  was  not  I  wbo  commenced  tbe 
game  of  cruelty  !*' 

''  Sbe  lores  you  tben  V* — demanded  Leopold, 
turning  pale. 

''  For  the  last  eight  months  have  I  been 
directing  all  tbe  powers  of  my  soul  to  obtain 
an  influence  over  her.  I  flatter  myself  my  task 
is  drawing  to  a  close  !'^ 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Leopold  took 
up  the  fan,  and  gazed  upon  it  in  mute  despair. 
**  If  you  have  obtained  an  influence  over  her 
afiections  only  to  condemn  her  to  misery  here 
and  hereafter,"  faltered  he,  at  last,  ''you  are 
unworthy  the  name  of  man.  No,  George ! — ^no, 
dearest  brother! — you  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act  of  cowardice;— yes,  cowardice! 
He  who  strikes  a  woman  is  a  coward ! — Call 
out  D'Epemoz — ^kill  him. — Heaven  will  be  just 
in  such  a  cause ! — But  spare  her ! — ^What  has 
she  done  V 

''  What  had  /done  to  him^  who  scrupled  not 
to  defile  my  happy  home?     Spare  me  your 
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virtuous  remonstraoeesy  Leopold.  All  you  can 
say  on  the  subject,  my  own  mind  has  already 
suggested.  The  act  I  meditate  is  horrible.  I 
grant  it  But  my  resolution  is  taken.  If  for  a 
single  moment  I  hesitate^  I  have  only  to  call  to 
mind  the  death-bed  of  Blanche,  and  my  heart 
becomes  of  iron ! — You  know  not  how  I  loved 
her! — You  know  not  how  he  injured  her!— 
He  destroyed  her,  body  and  soul !— my  poor, 
unhappy  Blanche  ! — On  learning  his  marriage, 
she  died  of  grief ! — Yes !  I  have  heard  him  tell 
the  story,  and  boast  of  his  triumph,  and  dende 
the  poor  fool  of  a.  husband.  Not  satisfied  with 
dishonouring  her  life,  he  casts  his  sarcasms 
upon  her  grave  —  ay,  even  in  my  presence. 
—  Leopold !  I  wear  no  mourning  for  the 
dead  ;  but  I  will  avenge  her ! — ^Talk  not  to 
me  of  pity  !  —  All  I  have  suffered  he  shall 
suffer.  Intercede,  therefore,  no  further  for 
yonder  unhappy  woman,  for  it  is  to  intercede 
for  him.** 

"  I  ask  no  pity  for  her  /"  ejaculated  Leopold, 
in  violent  emotion;  "no  pity  for  her:  but 
for  myself!     I  love  Madame  D'Epernoz  !" 

"  The   love  of  a  fortnight's  acquaintance! 
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Boy !  at  your  age  all  women  are  objects  of 
affection." 

Young  Trelan  seized  his  brother^s  hands,  and 
clasping  them  with  inexpressible  anguish,  re- 
peated— **  I  tell  yon  I  love  her !  and  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  will  not  surrive  her  disgrace  V* 

At  that  moment,  a  voice  was  heard  speaking 
to  the  servant  in  the  outer  room. 

'^  It  is  him  P*  said  Sordeuil ;  ^*  I  know  my 
enemy,  as  a  woman  divines  the  approach  of  her 
lover.     He  must  not  see  you  here.'' 

Instinctively,  Leopold  snatched  up  the  fan, 
and  rushed  into  the  bed-room ;  just  as  D  'Epemoz 
entered,  with  his  usual  easy  manner,  throwing 
his  hat  familiarly  down  upon  the  sofa,  while  he 
stretched  himself  in  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  at 
a  bivouac. 

''  My  dear  fellow,''  said  he,  addressing 
George.  "  Take  my  advice  !  Never  marry  ! 
Whatever  you  do, — never  marry  !*'— 

Sordeuil  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  this 
abrupt  apostrophe. 

''And  pray  what  has  caused  this  sudden 
disgust  towards  matrimony?"  he  inquired, 
gravely. 
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*'  What  has  caused  it  ?  Why^  that  I  married 
a  gentle,  amiable,  charmiog  girl^  and  have  got 
in  her  place  a  capricious,  fanciful,  and  intolerant 
wife/^ 

^^  I  have  always  considered  Madame  D'E* 
pernoz  the  model  of  her  sex,  and  you  a  hap- 
pier man  than  you  deserved  to  be^"  observed 
Sordeuil. 

^^  Ay,  ay !  much  happier !  Just  now,  for  in- 
stance, when  after  supplicating  pardon  on  my 
knees,  I  was  shown  the  door." 

"  After  your  adventure  of  yesterday  evening, 
I  presume  ?'* 

^^  I  do  not  wish  my  mortal  enemy  a  worse 
adventure  than  such  an  evening!*'  cried 
D'Epernoz.  ^^  Madame  Javerval  bores  me  to 
extinction.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her.  Imagine 
a  sky-blue  hat,  surmounted  with  such  a  plume 
of  feathers  that  she  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  Arragonian  mule ;  and  as  she  invariably 
beats  time  out  of  time  the  whole  evening,  this 
mass  of  feathers  was  perpetually  brushing  against 
my  nose.  I  have  the  headache  still  from  her 
eternal  see-saw.  But  this  is  not  the  worst! 
Madame  Javerval  is  becoming  intellectual ;  and 
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pretends  to  stockings  blue  as  the  hat.  She 
asked  me  yesterday  if  I  admired  Khpstock  /— 
Klopstocc  ! — as  if  any  earthly  attachment  could 
stand  against  Klopstock !  As  to  that  poor  Ja^ 
verval;  I  know  his  jewels  by  art,  and  am  as 
weary  of  my  book  of  signals  as  of  all  the  rest. 
In  fact  this  very  morning  I  came  to  the  virtuous 
resolution  of  re-entering  the  conjugal  pale ;  when 
lo !  my  very  first  word  of  contrition  was  met  by 
a  look  of  scorn  and  se?erity  absolutely  terrific ! 
My  mother-in-law  was  a  Corsican.  If  her 
daughter  should  only  inherit  her  revengeful  sus- 
ceptibilities r 

"  Do  you  fear  that  Madame  D'Epemoz  will 
seek  a  justification  in  your  conduct  for  dis- 
missing you  from  her  affections  V^ — 

<<  Cl6mence  is  virtue  itseir !  But  all  women 
begin  by  virtue.  Between  ourselves,  I  own 
(but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  without  cause) 
I  am  growing  a  leetle  jealous  !'^ 

"  You  jealous  ? — ^absurd  ! — ^Your  principles 
are  too  strong  ! — ^your  philosophy  is  too  liberal !'' 

**  Laugh  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bachelor !  But 
the  indistinct  misgivings  of  Qrosman  trouble 
my  brain.    And   who  do    you    think  is    my 

VOL.   II.  o 
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Nerestan  ?    The  youth  you  saw  last  night  at 
Madame  D'Argenest^s  1'^ — 

''  Do  you  allude  to  Tr61an  V*  said  Geoige, 
lowering  his  voice. 

^'  Precisely  !  He  has  only  arrived  a  fortnight 
from  Lower  Normandy,  and  has  been  in  love 
with  my  wife  ten  days  of  it.  Loses  no 
time,  you  may  perceive  !  A  regular  Cherubino ! 
— I  have  already  surprised  him  kneeling  before 
Ciemence  in  ecstatic  fervour,  as  before  a  Ma- 
donna. The  boy  is  not  dangerous,  I  admit; 
but  vengeance  is  the  solace  of  women  as  of  the 
gods." 

''  And  you  are  really  jealous  of  young  Trelan  ?" 
cried  Sordeuil,  maliciously. 

*'  I  do  the  young  man  much  honour,  do  I 
not?  But  perhaps  it  is  spite,  not  jealousy. 
My  wife^s  impertinence  of  this  morning  has 
piqued  me.  I  am  resolved  to  force  my  sullen 
charmer  to  a  reconciliation.'^ 

'^  Nothing  more  easy,  I  should  think." 

"On  the  contrary,  the  door  once  closed  on 
me,  it  depends  on  her  own  caprice  to  open  it 
again.  Ours,  as  you  know,  was  not  a  love- 
match  ;  and  naturally   wishing  to  diminish  the 
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weight  of  the  conjugal  chaio,  and  retain  as  much 
as  possible  my  former  liberty,  we  adapted  the 
system  of  separate  apartments.  The  chamber 
of  Madame  D'Epemoz  is  her  citadel,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  render  myself  ridiculous 
by  taking  it  by  storm/^ 

'^  But  if  yon  have  no  other  mode  of  promot- 
ing a  reconciliation  ?  If  she  persist  in  refusing 
to  see  you  V* 

^*  Women  seldom  persist  in  anything.  Ab* 
sence  will  probably  bring  her  to  reason.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  off  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  wait  the  return  of  fiur  weather  after  my 
domestic  storm.^' 

^  And  when  are  you  going,  then  V^  inquired 
George,  with  increasing  interest. 

^  This  evening.  I  have  really  business  there, 
which  will  detain  me  some  days.  In  the  inter- 
val, Madame  D'Epemoz  will  recover  her  serenity 
of  mind.^' 

At  that  moment,  the  servant  brought  in  a 
letter  to  Sordeuil.  On  glancing  at  the  ad- 
dress, he  became  extremely  agitated,  rose,  and 
advancing  towards  the  window,  perused  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

o2 
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"  I  know  not  what  I  write — I  am  be- 
wildered— broken-hearted ! — Come  to  me  this 
evening,  and  assist  me  with  your  advice  ere  I 
become  wholly  distracted." 

**The  fellow  is  right/'  murmured  George, 
after  finishing  the  billet.  ^*  Her  Corsican  blood 
is  boiling  in  her  veins.  While  writing  this,  she 
thought  of  Madame  Javerval  more  than  of  me. 
No  matter !  " — 

'^  Of  what  on  earth  are  you  dreaming !  '*  cried 
D*Epernoz,  laughing  heartily*  **That  note 
must  possess  supernatural  eloquence !  —  You 
blush, — you  turn  pale, — you  tremble  ! — I  swear 
I  am  almost  envious  of  so  powerful  a  corre.- 
spondent" 

Sordeuil  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  positively  go  to  Fontainebleau  this 
evening  ?  '*  said  he. 

*^  Positively. — I  have  already  announced  my 
intention  to  my  wife ;  and  had  formed  a  project, 
but  it  is  really  too  ridiculous  !"— 

"  A  project  ? — Of  what  nature  ?  " — 

"  To  return  when  least  expected, — to-night  for 
instance, — ^and  surprise  ray  inexorable  beauty. 
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I  should  like  to  know  exactly  how  she  passes 
her  time  during  my  absence/' 

Sordeuil  remained  silent  His  eyes  were  fixed, 
but  the  varying  muscles  of  his  forehead  an- 
nounced internal  commotion,  such  as  terminates 
in  one  of  those  resolutions  by  which  men  stake 
existence  itself  upon  the  haxard  of  a  die. 

**  Your  project  is  well  concerted/'  said  he  at 
length ;  '^  I  am  only  amazed  at  your  hesitation/' 

^'  Seriously,  you  do  not  consider  it  mere  melo- 
drama ?  " — 

''  And  if  it  were, — most  women  are  fond  of 
stage  effect/' 

''  Well  then,  since  you  approve  and  encourage 
me,  I  own  there  is  an  air  of  romance  in  the  adven- 
ture which  pleases  me.  I  could  almost  fancy  my- 
self a  young  man  again.  This  evening,  like  Henry 
IV.,  I  will  reconquer  my  kingdom,  or  know 
why.  It  will  be  more  amusing,  at  all  events, 
than  reading  Klopstock  with  Madame  Javerval !" 

Wild  with  levity,  the  vain  young  n;an  sur- 
veyed himself  in  the  glass  from  top  to  toe,  as 
he  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  for  departure. 

**  I  will  go  out  with  you  if  you  choose,'^  said 
Sordeuil,   who,  foreseeing   the  denouement    of 
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the  drama^  wished  to  avoid  a  furth^  interview 
with  Leopold ;  and  be  accompained  D'  Epernox 
oat  of  the  honse. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them,  young  Trelan 
rushed  out  of  the  room  iu  which  he  had  been 
concealed,  jumped  into  a  cabriolet,  and  followed 
the  carriage  in  which  his  brother  was  accom- 
panying D'Epemoz  towards  the  Boulevard; 
where,  having  ascertained  the  direction  they 
were  taking,  he  continued  his  road  to  the  Rue 
de  Provence,  in  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  unfortunate  Clemence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Unexpected  danger  often  ioBpiret  even 
the  most  timid  cbaraetera  with  an  energy 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  horrible  secret 
jast  confided  to  Leopold,  and  the  conirersation 
he  partly  had  overheard,  stirred  up  all  the 
passions  of  his  soul;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
confusion  of  mind,  two  rival  sentiments, — his 
fanatical  attachment  to  bis  brother,  and  his 
quickly  conceiyed  passion  for  Madame  D*  Eper- 
nox,  — stood  like  beacons,  which  in  a  storm 
point  out  to  mariners  the  rocks  and  shoals 
awaiting  them.  Exaggerating,  as  is  the  custom 
of  beneficent  hearts,  the  involuntary  error  of 
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having  introduced  the  seducer  of  Blanche  into 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  sought  only  auch 
means  of  reparation^  as  were  reconcilable  with 
the  tenderness  of  his  new  attachment. 

"  I  will  avenge  my  brother,  yet  rescue  Cle- 
mence/'  exclaimed  he,  adopting  a  device  like  a 
knight  of  old  when  marching  to  battle.  The 
mind  calculates,  the  heart  improvisates  its  plans; 
and  urged  by  the  impending  danger,  without 
taking  time  to  combine  his  operations,  the  young 
man  cleared  the  threshold  of  that  door  over 
which  he  never  passed  without  the  most  thril- 
ling emotion. 

Madame  D'Epemoz  was  seated  in  her  drawing- 
room,  pensive  and  alone.  Surrendered  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  passions^  her  soul  resembled  a 
vessel  deprived  of  its  helm,  buffeted  by  the 
remorseless  waves,  while  receding  more  and 
more  from  the  shore  amid  the  chances  of  a 
storm.  On  hearing  Trelan's  name  announced^ 
she  rose ;  gave  a  reproving  look  to  the  servant, 
and  remained  standing ; — her  eye  mournful,  bead 
erect,  and  her  demeanour  chilling. 

Leopold,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  half  be- 
wildered by  the  sight  of  the  object  of  his  hope- 
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less  attachment.  His  courage  Tanished  as  the 
purport  of  his  mission  seemed  more  and  more 
impracticable.  Embarrassed  by  the  cold  recep- 
tion which  seemed  to  mistrust  the  object  of  his 
importunate'  visit,  he  stammered  out  a  few  un- 
meaning words ; — then,  with  sudden  recollection, 
drew  out  the  fan  he  had  found  at  his  brother*s, 
and  offered  it  to  Madame  D'Epemoz. 

Startled  by  the  sight,  she  trembled  as  if  it 
were  a  dagger;  then  quickly  suppressing  her 
emotion,  fixed  a  stem  and  penetrating  eye  upon 
the  young  man. 

''  You  must  have  lost  it  at  the  ball  last 
night!''  said  Tr^lan,  generously  supplying  an 
excuse.  '^  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it,  and 
have  hastened  to  bring  it  back  to  you/' 

Clemence  accepted  the  fan,  which  she  only 
too  well  remembered  having  left  in  Sordeuil's 
hands ;  and  opening  it  with  affected  indifference, 
observed, 

'^  A  thousand  thanks  !  But  it  was  useless 
to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  In  the  state 
it  is,  you  must  perceive  that  I  cannot  u$e  it 
again." 

o3 
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''  Yes,  it  is  indeed  broken  V — said  Leopold, 
"  broken  as  my  heart  !"— 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits ;  the  day  after  a  ball 
is  always  dull  and  dispiriting.  It  was  because 
aware  of  it  myself,  that  I  had  decided  to  receive 
nobody  this  morning." 

^^  Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam !''  cried 
Leopold.  **  Pardon  me-— and  listen  to  me  ! 
Forgive  the  seeming  incoherence  of  my  conduct ! 
When  by  your  side,  I  am  always  agitated, — note 
more  than  ever.  But  I  have  need  of  courage; 
for  though  I  would  give  my  life  not  to  offend 
you,  I  am  probably  about  to  displease  you  by 
an  irretrievable  offence  I" 

''  Let  me  spare  you  that  pain  then,  by  refusing 
to  listen!"  said  Madame  D^Epemoz,  to  whom 
the  conversation  was  becoming  embarrassing. 

''  You  fancy  that  it  is  of  myself  I  am  about 
to  speak  ? — No,  no  ! — Do  not  so  wrong  me ! 
I  will  speak  only  of  you,  of  you  for  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  my  life  \" 

Clemence  advanced  to  the  fire-place,  and 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell ;  when  Leopold, 
with   all   the    ingenuousness   of  youth,   threw 
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himself  at  her  feet.  A  lover  of  twenty-one  is  as 
lavish  of  genuflexions  as  a  devotee  of  four- 
score. 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir/'  said  Madame  D^Eper- 
noz,  sternly.  **  You  are  forfeiting  all  clahns  to 
my  forbearance.^ 

*^  You  mistake  me !"  remonstrated  Leopold^ 
in  a  supplicating  tone.  **  I  have  only  your 
interest  and  happiness  in  view.  Do  not  look  at 
me  thus  reproachfully.  You  cut  me  to  the  soul !" 

''  Explain  yourself^  then/' — said  Cl^mence, 
perplexed  by  his  air  of  sincerity. 

**  Lovely  as  you  are/'  persisted  the  young 
man,  **  is  it  wonderful  that  you  should  have  ad- 
mirers ? — gentle  as  you  are,  is  it  wonderful  that 
yon  should  foster  their  audacious  hopes  by  un- 
intended encouragement?  But  oh!  beware! 
an  abyss  is  yawning  at  your  feet — the  hand  of 
the  tempter  is  about  to  betray  you  to  everlasting 
perdition  I" 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  eloquent  strain^ 
when  Madame  D^Epemos  cut  him  short  by  one 
of  those  bitter  smiles,  peculiar  to  a  woman  as 
the  thorn  to  the  rose. 

'^  I  fancied  you  a  student  at  law^  and  not  of 
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divinity/'  said  she,  sarcastically.  ^*  But  your 
attitude  is  not  suited  to  a  sermon.  A  preacher 
does  not  kneel.  For  want  of  a  pulpit,  let  nie 
request  you  to  take  a  chair.'* 

Wounded  by  this  irony,  Leopold  rose  abruptly; 
and  pushing  back  the  chair  she  offered^  ex- 
claimed,— 

''  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  madam,  be  more 
indulgent — be  yourself!  Fearful  dangers  im- 
pend over  you.  Your  honour, — ^life, — reputa- 
tion, are  at  stake !''  — 

Clemence  stood  amazed  and  irresolute. 

"  The  sermon  is  becoming  a  riddle,"  said  she, 
^^  and  I  understand  the  one  as  little  as  I  admire 
the  other.** 

Trelan  hesitated  for  a  time.  With  a  fal- 
tering voice  he  at  length  presumed  to  whisper, 
"  Are  you  really  attached  to  Monsieur  do 
Sordeuil  ?" 

Startled  beyond  all  power  of  self-control, 
Clemence  blushed  deeply,  then  turned  as  pale 
as  death.  Recovering  herself,  however,  she 
assumed  an  almost  queen-like  majesty,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  sternly  upon  Leopold,  prepared 
to  quit  the  room. 
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At  that  very  moment,  her  husband  appeared 
at  the  door,  A  profound  silence  ensued.  With  a 
look  of  defiance,  D'Epernos  scrutinized  the  air 
and  demeanour  of  both  parties.  The  agita* 
tion  of  Tr^lan,  who  seemed  nailed  to  the  floor, 
inspired  apprehensions  which  were  partly  dis« 
sipated  by  the  haughty  and  indignant  counte- 
nance of  bis  wife.  Standing  aside  to  let  her 
pass,  without  receiving  from  her  or  addressing 
her  a  word,  he  reclosed  the  door,  advanced  to* 
wards  the  disappointed  visitor,  and  eyed  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  minute  inspection  of 
a  recruiting  seijeant.  A  sarcastic  laugh  sud- 
denly unsealed  bis  lips,  while  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  right  knee  of  Leopold. 

" Monsieur* Tr^lan,'*  said  he,  "you  are  yet 
young  in  your  vocation.  Allow  me  to  give  you 
some  advice.  Another  time,  when  you  bend 
your  knee  before  a  lady,  choose  your  ground 
more  cautiously !  Never  kneel,  for  instance, 
near  a  work-table.  Shreds  and  patches  of  silk 
or  worsted  are  apt  to  tell  tales  !  ^' 

To  the  knees  of  Leopold  certain  threads 
of  coloured  wool,  corresponding  with  those  on 
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the  work-table^  were  in  truth  adhering.  A  mo- 
mentary glance  convinced  the  young  delinquent 
of  the  factf  and  completed  his  confusion ;  while 
D'Epernoz  advanced  coolly  to  the  fire,  warmed 
the  points  of  his  feet  one  after  the  other  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  whistling  all  the  time 
an  air  of  Rossini. 

"  It  is  three  o'clock.  Monsieur  Leopold ; — are 
you  not  going  to  school  to-day  ?-— I  am  bonnd 
for  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  will  drop 
you  at  your  college,  if  you  think  proper.  You 
may  otherwise  chance  to  be  fined  for  straying 
out  of  bounds." 

A  dreadful  resolution,  meanwhile,  was  forming 
in  the  mind  of  young  Trelan.  '*  There  is  but 
one  way  of  saving  her,''  was  his  bitter  reflection. 
'*  I  must  satisfy  my  brother's  vengeance  by 
killing  this  man,  or  she  is  lost !" 

Assuming  a  tone  of  defiance,  therefore,  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  towards  his  host. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  insolent,  sir !  "  said 
he,  fiercely. 

D'Epernoz,  astonished  in  his  turn,  felt  that 
an  insult  from  a  boy  of  eighteen,  of  which,  in  any 
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Other  instaoce,  the  castigatioD  would  have  been 
prompt,  could  not  be  punished  save  on  those  un* 
equal  grounds  before  which  a  man  of  scrupulous 
honour  ia  bound  to  hesitate. 

From  respect  to  himself,  therefore,  he  sup> 
pressed  his  indignation ;  and,  with  a  look  of  pity, 
replied — 

''  Your  professors,  young  man,  have  not  done 
their  duty.  Had  I  my  cane  here,  I  would  make 
amends  for  their  negligence/' 

''  Betwixt  men,  sir,  such  affairs  are  de- 
cided with  swords,"  cried  Leopold ;  ''  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

^'You  deserve  a  further  caning  for  further 
impertinence  !*' — replied  D*Epernoz,  whose  cool- 
ness seemed  to  increase  with  the  rage  of  his 
youthful  adversary.  ^'Your  education  seems 
strangely  neglected.  Learn,  sir,  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  deceive  a  husband  when  occasion 
offers;  but  that  wantonly  to  provoke  him  is  a 
blunder." 

^<  I  am  neither  a  maniac  nor  a  fool,  and  despise 
such  hollow  maxims  of  profligacy,''  cried  Leo* 
pold,  while  D'Epenioz  bit  his  lips  with  impa- 
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tience.  ''  Enough^  sir,  of  your  impertiDent  advice 
and  vulgar  jests.  You  have  insulted  me,  and 
must  give  me  satisfaction." 

''  An  easier  task  than  to  give  you  common 
sense/^  said  the  man  of  the  world,  with  a  bitter 
sneer. 

*^  Your  hour — your  weapons  ?" — gravely  per- 
sisted Leopold. 

''  I  will  fight  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  have  a 
beard  on  your  face  !*'  cried  D^Epemox,  out  of 
patience. 

**  Unless  you  reply  seriously,  I  will  force  you 
in  spite  of  yourself,"  cried  Trelan,  "  by  insult- 
ing you  in  the  public  streets.'' 

"  The  fellow  is  mad !"  —  was  now  the 
conclusion  of  D'Epernoz ;  "  and  to  fight  with 
him,  I  must  be  as  mad  as  himself. — Never- 
theless, I  begin  to  lose  my  temper  !" 

"  No  better  moment  than  the  present,*'  in- 
terrupted Leopold.  "  It  is  only  three  o'clock, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  at  hand.'' 

"  Impossible ! — I  have  engagements," — cried 
D'Epernoz,  sullenly. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  I  request  you  to  keep 
yourself  disengaged,"  said  Leopold,  sternly. 
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'^  Be  it  BO !"  cried  IVEperaof,  impatiently. 
'^  To-morrow  at  nine.  Since  yoa  insist  on  being 
chastised,  you  shall  have  the  punishment  of 
which  you  stand  so  much  in  need." 

^'  My  chastiser,  at  all  events,  shall  not  le- 
turn  alive  to  Paris !"  cried  young  Trelan ; 
having  uttered  which  dramatic  phrase,  he 
haughtily  saluted  his  adversary,  and  left  the 
room  as  proudly  as  a  David  to  combat  a 
Goliath. 

''  This  boy  has  mighty  original  notions  of  his 
own,"  mused  D^Epemoz,  after  his  departure* 
''  I  find  him  at  the  feet  of  my  wife ;  and  he 
wants  to  punish  me  for  the  discovery,  by  a 
bullet !  Ridiculous! — ^This  duel  will  make  me 
the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  I  must  either 
pass  for  a  Herod — a  massacrer  of  innocents, — or 
— but  the  alternative  were  indeed  too  absurd  !— 
I  would  give  the  best  horse  in  my  stables  he 
were  ten  years  older !" — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

That  nighty  between  eleven  and  twehe 
o'clock,  a  man  introduced  himself  into  the 
house  of  Madame  D'Epernoz,  through  a  private 
door  of  the  garden.  Next  to  architects  and 
burglars,  none  so  readily  familiar  with  the  loca- 
lities of  a  house,  as  lovers.  The  nocturnal  visiter 
evidently  belonged  to  one  of  these  three  classes; 
for  though  the  night  was  dark,  he  steered  his 
way  among  the  flower-beds  with  the  security 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  spot. 

The  apartment  of  Madame  D'Epemoz  was 
on  the  first  floor,  and  communicated  with  the 
garden  by  a  back   staircase;  at  the  door  of 
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which,  the  myBteriouf  Btraoger  took  out  a  pass- 
key.— Unluckily,  it  was  secured  by  a  bolt  within. 
Vexed  by  this  disappointment,  he  shook  the 
door  Tiolently,  and  would  probably  have  alarmed 
the  house,  had  not  a  fresh  ineident  inter- 
posed. 

Startled  by  so  unusual  a  noise  in  the  dead  of 
night,  Madame  D'Epemoz  emerged  from  her 
chamber  ;  and  having  thrown  up  the  window  on 
the  staircase,  she  made  a  sign  to  the  impatient 
visitor  to  withdraw.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  eyed 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  window,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  scaling  it.  The  wall  was 
covered  with  a  trellis-work,  which  Soidaiil, 
with  the  nimbleness  of  a  sailor,  ascended  as 
easily  as  a  rope*ladder.  Before  Cl^mence  had 
recovered  her  astonishment,  he  was  by  her 
side;  but  Madame  IVEpemoz,  honor-struck  by 
his  audacity,  earnestly  implored  him  to  retire. 

''  What  means  this  madness  ?  Leave  me, — 
leave  me,  I  entreat !  ^  cried  she.  ''  You  will  be 
seen ! — ^The  servants  are  still  about  i " — 

**  No,  no !  all  is  safe,'' — whispered  George  ; 
and  half  by  force,  half  by  persuasion,  he  in- 
duced her  to  re-enter  her  apartment. 
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''Is  it  not  in  obedience  to  your  commands 
that  I  am  here  ? " — said  he,  when  flinging  her- 
self on  a  chair  in  the  drawins:'room  into  which 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted,  she 
burst  into  tears.  ''  Did  you  not  write  to  nie 
that ? '' 

"  When  I  wrote  that  letter  I  was  miserable, — 
I  was  frantic/'  cried  she,  wildly  interrupting 
him. 

'*  I  know  it,"  replied  George,  with  an  air  of 
concentrated  scorn.  ''  I  am  aware  that  it  was 
revenge,  not  love,  that  summoned  me  hither. 
I  come,  therefore,  not  as  a  lover,  but  as  an 
avenger.'*' 

Madame  D*£pemoz  shuddered  to  hear  her 
feelings  and  conduct  thus  coldly  analyzed. 
Her  spirit  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  such  a  con- 
federacy. At  that  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
previous  terrors,  she  felt  that  the  tender  and  de- 
voted Sordeuil  of  the  preceding  day,  was  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  stem  inquisitor  before 
her. 

^*  You  are  ungrateful,"  said  she,  in  gentler 
accents.  ''  It  was  not  revenge  that  invited  you 
hither.     You  have  long  entreated   me  to  give 
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you  my  picture ;  how  was  I  to  convey  it  to  you 
amid  the  crowds  in  which  we  meet  ?  " — 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  an  ebony 
cabinet  ornamenting  the  room,  a  small  medal* 
lion ;  and  touching  a  spring,  placed  it  open  in 
his  bands. 

"Your  portrait!  " — cried  he^  gazing  upon  it 
with  eyes  expressive  of  mingled  sadness  and 
exultation ;  and  for  a  moment,  he  stood  contem- 
plating it,  without  uttering  a  word  of  thanks. 
He  seemed  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 

**  Are  you  now  convinced  of  my  attachment?" 
— faltered  CI6mence,  with  quivering  lips. 

Again  did  Sordeuil  cast  upon  her  a  melan- 
choly  look^  such  as  Tyrrel  may  have  bestowed 
upon  the  sleeping  children  of  Edward,  ere  he 
perpetrated  his  moustrous  crime. 

''  And  if  I  had  myself  deceived  you  ?"  said  he, 
in  an  intense  whisper. — *'If  all  this  time,  Cle- 
mence,  I  should  have  been  practising  upon  you 
with  the  pretence  of  an  affection  of  which  I  am 
no  longer  capable  ? — If  my  heart  should  have 
been  cold  as  death,  while  the  warmest  passion 
breathed  from  my  lips?'' — 

"No,  no  !"--cried  Cl^mence,claspingherhand8^ 
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and  struck  with  a  momentary  apprehension  that 
the  being  to  whose  love  she  was  beginning  to  look 
for  support  and  consolation,  was  about  to  turn 
upon  her  as  an  enemy.  '^  I  will  not  believe  it, 
I  cannot  believe  it ! — Kill  me  !*' — cried  she,  drop- 
ping suddenly  on  her  knees,  '^but  let  me  not 
believe  that  the  whole  world  is  leagued  against 
rae  thus  I" — 

The  stern  heart  of  the  avenger  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  utter  despair  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  the  heartbroken  woman  before 
him. 

''  You  have  prevailed  against  me !'' — whispered 
he,  gently  i-aising  her.  "  No,  Clemence,  I  can- 
not be  your  enemy ;  or  rather  your  confidence  in 
me  has  converted  me  into  a  friend.  Forgive — 
forgive  me !    For  the  future — " 

At  that  moment,  a  sound  was  heard  in  the 
adjoining  chamber, 

"ibTy  husbatidP*  cried  Clemence.  **He  will 
find  you  here,  and  I  am  lost!" — 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hatred  brightened  the 
eyes  of  Sordeuil ;  but  only  to  be  disarmed  anew 
by  the  tears  streaming  from  the  gentle  face  of 
his  victim.     Suppressing  the  impulses  of  hatred 
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prompting  him  to  a  cruel  act  of  retaliation, 
'*  Fear  nothing !"  said  he.  "  Farewell ! — I  have 
taken  every  precaution  for  escape." 

And  flitting  like  a  shadow  from  her  presence, 
he  disappeared  through  the  open  window,  ere 
D'Epemoz  made  his  appearance  through  the 
opposite  door. 

Already  Sordeuil  was  out  of  sight,  among 
the  trees  of  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"Leopold  is  right/'  muttered  George,  on  his 
arrival  at  home.  '*  To  injure  a  woman,  requires 
the  courage  of  a  coward;  and  mine,  thank 
Heaven,  is  still  that  of  a  man  !  " — 

The  remainder  of  the  night  he  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs;— at  the  close  of 
which,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
enclosing  his  will^  to  which  was  added  the 
miniature  of  Clenience. 

"  If  I  die,"  thought  he,  "he  will  return  it  in 
safety  to  her  hands," 

Softened  by  this  generous  resolutiou,  he  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  calmer  sleep  than  he  had 
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tasted  for  ten  months  past ;  and  awaking  at  an 
early  hour«  advanced  to  the  window,  and  threw 
it  open.  The  sky  was  pure,— the  air  nipping ; 
the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  white  with  frost* 
A  bright  January  sun  sparkled  upon  the  crys- 
talline boughs^  which  resembled  a  procession  of 
gigantic  phantoms. 

A  choice  day  for  a  duel !'' — thought  George. 
A  cold  grave  is  waiting  for  one  of  us  T'— 

At  that  moment,  a  hackney-coach,  rolling 
slowly  along,  stopped  suddenly  before  thehoase, 
and  a  man  got  out  ^*  It  is  lyEpemoz !  ^  cried 
Sordeuil^  joyfully; — ^Heaven  is  just!"— And 
he  went  forward  to  meet  him  as  eagerly  as  a 
parent  to  greet  his  child  after  ten  years'  absence. 
— ^They  met  on  the  stairs. 

**  I  am  come  to  ask  a  service  of  you,''  said 
D^Epemoz,  whose  dress  was  in  complete  dis- 
order, and  his  countenance  convulsed  with 
agitation. 

**  I  have  also  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  P*  said 
George*  with  a  ferocious  glance. 

"  Anything  you  please ;  but  first  grant  me  a 
moment^s  attention,  I  have  just  bad  a  duel — " 

VOL.  IX.  p 
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''  A  duel  ?  *'  interrapted  the  husband  of 
Blanche.    "You  are  not  wounded,  I  trust?'*— 

And  with  sanguinary  solicitude,  he  opened  Xhc 
waistcoat  of  him  he  looked  upon  as  his  legiti- 
mate prey,  and  became  furious  upon  perceiTing 
some  spots  of  blood  upon  his  shirt 

**  Thanks,  thanks  for  your  anxiety  !*"--«aid 
D'Epernoz.  "  I  am  not  wounded ; — ^this  is  the 
blood  of  my  adversary.  He  is  in  the  coach 
below, — he  has  fainted ;  and  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  carry  him  to  the  Rue  St.  Jacqoes, 
may  I  entreat  you  to  receive  him  here  ?  '^ 

"  The  Rue  St.  Jacques  ?  ''— 

*'  Yea,  he  lives  there.  It  is  the  young  roan  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday,— -LeopcJd 
Tr^lan.'' 

**  My  brother ! " — ejaculated  Gteoi^. 

Before  D'Epernoz  had  time  to  recover  the 
shock  conveyed  by  this  fearful  revelatioo, 
Qeorge  had  quitted  the  room  and  turned  the 
key  upon  him.  He  was  already  beside  the 
coach,  the  door  of  which  he  opened  with  a 
trembhng  hand. 

There  lay  extended  upon  the  cuahions  the 
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naforittimte  Leopold,  topportad  by  the  Mlow- 
student  who  bad  acted  as  aecoad.  Amid  the 
folds  of  the  cloak  io  which  be  was  enTdopcd,  bis 
pale  face  was  partly  discoverable ;  while  his  half- 
closed  ey«i  eTiDced,  by  the  spasmodic  eontiac* 
tions  of  the  lids^  the  tortures  be  was  sofieriDg. 
Upon  the  opposite  seat,  was  Moosieiir  Javerral, 
pale  as  death,  holding  a  case  opon  bis  knees, 
snd  two  swords  between  his  legs* 

''Ah!  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil,««what  a  mis- 
fortune  !"~«cried  be,  casting  a  look  of  compassion 
upon  the  wounded  student, — **  a  child  of  eighteen 
years  of  age, — poor  fellow, — poor  fellow !  *' — 

Assisted  by  the  other  second,  George  carried 
his  wounded  brother  into  the  bouse,  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  The  sailor,  though  familiarised  with 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  controlled  with  difficulty  the 
emotions  of  fraternal  affection;  but  the  surgeon 
who  was  called  in,  upon  dressing  the  wound, 
declared  that  though  serious  it  was  not  mortal, 
and  that  he  could  answer  for  his  life. 

Sordeuit  now  breathed  more  freely,  and 
seemed  to  recover  his  self-possession.  Detain- 
ing the  surgeon  as  he  was  about  to  depart,— 
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^  A  moment,  wV'  «aid  he,  '^we  %re  lUiely  to 
stand  in  further  need  of  your  fikitl.'^ 

D^Eperaoz,  equally  restored  to  eomposure, 
had  also  recovered  his  usual  assur^eei  tnii 
was  sitting  carelessly  in  his  arm-chair,  while 
the  others  attended  upon  Leopold.  He  was 
evidently  prepared  for  all  extremities.  On 
seeing  the  brother  of  the  wounded  man  ad- 
vance, he  quietly  rose  to  meet  him.  The 
countenance  of  George  was  calm  and  digmfied, 
as  became  a  man  about  to  stake  his  life  against 
that  of  his  mortal  enemy. 

"  I  am  the  brother  of  Leopold  Trelan,  snd 
the  husband  of  Blanche/^  said  he^  in  a  low  voice. 
''  I  conclude^  sirj  you  understand  me." 

"  Perfectly!"— replied  D'Epernoz,  "and  I 
am  at  your  orders.'' 

Turning  towards  the  bed,  George  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  student,  who  had  served 
as  second  to  his  brother. 

"  You  officiated  as  second  to  Monsieur  Tre- 
lan," said  he.  "  May  I  hope  that  you  will  do 
me  the  same  honour  l^ 

*'  And     you,     my    dear     Javerval,"    cried 
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D^Eperndi^  '*T  satAly  i^ar  jrourf  breakfast  Will 
get  cold,  but  I  muit  tfiottble  you  agnm."^ 

^^'Anotber  duel  ?**-^iceIaimed  the  banker, 
turning  absolutely  green  with  'terrw.  *  What 
ttLtt  be  tbe  meaning  of  all  this  ?**-^ 

Be  pleaied,  air,  to  retnaln  with  y  oar  patieat,*' 
George,  to  tbe  surgeon.  ^  We  wilt  call 
you  when  neoesaary.^  AH  this  was  uttered 
as  quietly  as  though  be  were  simply  doing  tbe 
honours  of  his  house ! — "  Let  as  now  adjourn  to 
the  drawing^room^^  said  he  $  ^  I  will  take  eare 
that  we  are  not  interrupted*^ 

Vain  were  the  remonstrances  ofpoor  Javerval, 
i^n  the  e<peatulations  of  the  student.  D'Eper* 
noz  entreated  tbem  to  refminr  from  fruitiess  in- 
terference. 

^*  There  is  neither  explanation  nor  arrange- 
ftent  possible !  One  of  us  mu$i  hll  r  said  he ; 
— **  and  we  shall  exeite  less  atteation  here  than 
by  returning  to  the  Bois  d«  Boalogne/^ 

In  the  ffnterim,  Sordeuil  hdd  been  arranging 
tbe  furniture  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
eombat.  Both  took  off  their  ooats,  and  drew 
their  swords ;  George  seleotiog  for  his  use  the 
weapon  used  by  his  brother. 
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The  deconds  remained  at  the  two  oppofiite 
doors  of  the  room,  the  space  between  being  too 
email  to  admit  of  their  advancing  without 
danger.  The  encounter  was  rapid  and  terrible ; 
and  D'Epernos,  in  spite  of  his  skill  as  a  swords- 
man^  soon  received  a  deadly  thrust  which 
stretched  him  on  the  floor. 

On  hearing  the  fall  of  the  body,  the  surgeon 
hurried  into  the  room,  and  having  speedily  ex- 
amined the  wound,  glanced  expressively  to- 
wards the  seconds,  but  without  expressing  his 
opinion.  On  this  mute  and  sinister  declaration, 
D'Epernoz,  making  an  eflbrt,  raised  himself  upoa 
his  elbow. 

*'  Mortal — is  it  not?^* — said  he,  with  a  firm 
voice.  '^The  weapon  has  traversed  my  longs. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  will  be  over.  I 
trust  my  young  friend  in  the  adjoining  room 
has  a  better  chance !" 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  friend  ! — you  will  not  die ! 
— you  shall  not  die/^ — interrupted  the  banker, 
hastening  to  support  him,  while  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  own  cheeks. 

"  Here  still,  my  dear  Javerval  ?** — faltered 
the  wounded  man,  whose  stifled  voice  anaouneed 
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tft  mward  hemorrhage.  **  I  fear  I  am  preventing 
yotf  brettkfaiting^-^PorgiTe  me ! — Ah^  you  have 
Ml  your  anernid  atuds  to-day  ?  Your  wife  will 
be  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  this  evening. — Be  to 
good  as  to  explain  to  her  the  motive  of  my  ab« 
arace.  JTotf  can  bear  witness  to  the  impos^ 
sibility  of  my  joining  her.-— I  have  every  desire 
to  keep  the  engagement." — 

^  I  will  not  fail  to  tell  her  so !"  sobbed  the 
banker,  pressing  his  hand  and  retaining  his 
blindness  to  the  last. 

D'Bpemot  was  now  silent.  He  seemed  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  breath,— 
his  respiration  becoming  every  moment  more 
and  more  impeded.  Casting  a  dim  and  glassy 
look  aroond  the  room,  his  eye  fixed  upon  George. 
He  was  preparing  to  die  with  all  the  haughty 
setf^snflBciency  of  a  Roman  gladiator. 

''  As  to  you.  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil/'  said  he, 
"  or  rather  Monsieur  Tr^lan,  if  you  prefer  the 
name,  I  cannot  charge  you  with  commissions 
for  Blanche.  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  solicit 

yours.  'The  play  is  played  outP  as  I  know 
not  what  emperor  was  pleased  to  say.^' 

At  this  last  outrage,  George  rushed  towards 
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the  desk  in  which  he  had  locked  up  his  will ; 
took  out  the  miniature,  and  kneeling  beside  the 
dying  man,  placed  it  triumphantly  under  his 
eyes. 

The  shock  fvaa  electric!  A  flash  of  fury 
sparkled  in  the  dying  eyes  of  D^Epernoz;  who, 
writhing  like  a  crushed  snake,  would  fain  have 
rushed  upon  his  enemy.  But  the  powers  of  life 
had  departed.  At  that  moment,  he  fell  bsck, 
to  rise  no  more. 

The  injured  husband  was  avenged  ! — 
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THE    COSSACK'S  GRAVE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

On  the  roadside  between  Compi^gne  and  Ver- 
bene  stands  an  isolated  hoose^  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Oise  and 
the  royal  forest;  for  it  is  there  they  seek 
hospitality,  when  some  vagabond  foncy  tempts 
them  to  quit  their  homes^  while  waiting  for 
the  public  yehicles. 

In  1838,  towards  the  close  of  a  fine  Sep- 
tember evening,  a  man,  attired  in  a  blue  smock 
frock  and  fur  cap,  seemed  waiting  for  one  of 
these  conveyances.  After  sauntering  about  an 
hour  near  the  door  of  the  inn,  the  Paris  diligence 
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dashed  up^  when  one  of  the  travellers  baving 
alighted^  the  stranger  quickly  took  his  place, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  two  young  women, 
between  whom  he  was  to  sit,  and  whose  frowns 
were  easily  accounted  for  in  the  appearance 
of  him  who  had  replaced  the  former  tra- 
veller. 

In  proportion  as  their  new  companion  ap- 
peared disgusting,  with  his  sun-burnt  face 
and  tobacco-tainted  clothes,  did  the  formeri  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  costume, 
appear  pohshed  and  agreeable.  This  man 
was  about  forty,  looking  younger  and  older 
than  that  age,  according  as  one  inspected  his 
different  features,  or  the  expression  of  his  phy- 
siognomy. His  look  was  so  calm,  his  smile  so 
serious,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  find  no 
wrinkles  on  his  face,  no  grey  hairs  upon  his 
brow.  This  contrast  between  vigour  of  body, 
and  moral  maturity  might  have  mystified  cer- 
tain observers;  who,  on  the  faith  of  vulgar 
prejudice,  assert  diat  the  blade  of  the  mind 
wears  out  the  scabbard  of  the  flesh,  and  makes 
the  health  of  the  body  depend  upon  that  of 
the  soul.     In  this  instance,  seeing  the  scabbard 
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in  SO  good  a  state,  the  blade  mij^t  be  supposed 
edgekss.  The  sequel  will  prore  the  accuracy 
of  such  a  surmise. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  diligence,  the  landlady 
of  the  inn  made  her  appearance  at  the  door. 
Becognising,  with  the  help  of  the  lantern  the 
trayeller,  who  had  just  got  out,  she  eagerly 
accosted  him. 

''It  is  you  then.  Monsieur  Servian P  said 
she,  with  the  peculiar  volubility  of  landladies. 
"  A  long  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  you  in 
these  parts ! — ^You  are  come,  no  doubt,  to  see 
Colonel  Herbelin  ?  You  will  find  your  nephew 
there.  Monsieur  Cambier;  for  I  must  call  him 
Monsieur,  now  that  he  is  grown  a  man— and 
so  handsome  a  one !" 

''  Felix  is  right  to  amuse  himself  during  the 
vacation,''  repUed  the  traveller  with  a  smile. 
''  No  doubt  he  informed  you,  Madame  Ribois, 
that  in  six  weeks  he  is  to  enter  the  school  of 
St.  Cyr  ?"— 

''  Ay,  ay  ?''  said  the  landlady. ''  He  is  going  on 
at  a  pretty  pace  in  the  interim,  as  the  Colonel's 
horses  can  bear  witness;  Yesterday  he  passed 
by  with  Madame  de  Caussade.'' 
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^'Is  Madame  de  Caussade  atherfiither^s?''  i 

anxiously  inquired  Servian. 

'^  She  has  been  staying  there  all  the  summer, 
and  a  fine  woman  she  is.  What  a  hussar  she 
would  have  made !  Since  the  death  of  poor 
Monsieur  de  Caussade  (who  was  a  little  too 
old  for  her,  dear  old  gentleman)^  she  certainly 
has  not  died  of  melancholy.  She  shoots, 
hunts,  and  takes  hedges  and  ditches  that  would 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end  !  Well,  it  amiises 
her ! — She  is  always  in  such  good  humour  as 
would  almost  incline  one  to  be  a  widow !"  ' 

'*  You  saw  her  yesterday  with  my  nephew  ?" 
said  the  traveller,  affecting  indifference;  "were 
they  on  horseback  ?'* — 

"  Full  gallop — ^their  usual  pace.'* 

'*  Were  they  alone  ?'* — 

"Alone?  What  are  you  thinking  of?  For 
these  two  months  or  more,  Madame  de  Caus- 
sade without  Monsieur  Tonayrion  at  her 
elbow  ?** — 

",Who  is  Monsieur  Tonayrion?"  inquired 
Servian,  disdainfully. 

*^  You  don't  know  Monsieur  Tonayrion  ? " 
rejoined  the  hostess.     "A  magnificent  man, 
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who  ought  to  command  a  regiment  of  cuiras- 
siers ;  so  fierce  is  his  coantenanccy  with  a  gre%t 
big  pair  of  mustachios,  a  whip  always  in  his 
hand»  a  dgar  in  his  mouthy  and  his  spurs 
ringing  as  he  walks. — ^Tou  do  not  know  Mon* 
sieur  Tonayrion  ? — I  am  astonished  !'^— 

'^  Is  he  young?''  inquired  the  traveller,  with 
some  anxiety. 

"Thirty,  perhaps;  a  handsome  man  cer- 
tainly, and  so  haughty  withal !  Ton  had  better 
not  tread  on  his  foot,  or  look  at  him  once  too 
often." 

''  Does  he  reside  with  the  Colonel  V 

**  Pretty  nearly.  He  is  always  coming  here 
from  Paris;  and  no  doubt  will  take  up  his 
quarters  permanently  some  fine  day.'^ 

"Indeed!'^  rejoined  Servian,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

'' What  if  he  did  ?'' observed  Madame  Ribois, 
'*  the  Colonel]  is  getting  old,  and  if  Monsieur 
Tonayrion  should  marry  his  daughter,  as  aU  the 
world  says  he  will,  why  should  they  not  live 
together  T* 

Servian  frowned  and  bit  his  lips. 
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During  this  colloquy  the  diligence  having 
started,  he  followed  it  with  his  eyes  some  time, 
as  if  he  regretted  having  left  it ;  and  then,  fell 
into  a  fit  of  musing. 

"  I  hope  you  remain  the  night  with  us  ?" 
said' the  hostess,  with  the  insinuating  smile  of 
speculative  hospitality.  But,  lost  in  reflection, 
he  made  no  reply. 

^^It  is  near  eleven/'  continued  Madame 
Ribois,  with  the  meekest  of  voices.  "You 
cannot  think  of  going  to  the  ColoneFs  to- 
day ?  Half  a  league  oflf — dark  as  pitch— and 
going  through  the  forest,  you  may  meet  with 
curious  customers !  With  your  permission,  I 
'^iH  have  your  bed  got  ready  directiy.  You 
will  sup  of  course  before  you  go  to  bed  ?  —I  can 
give  you  some  famous  game/' 

"Thank  you,  Madame  Ribois,"  replied 
Servian,  roused  from  his  reverie,  by  the  over- 
powering  civility  of  the  hostess.  "Another 
time  I  shall  be  happy  to  remain,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  am  unable.'' 

"  But  the  night  is  as  black  as  a  mole  ! — You 
will  certainly  miss  your  way." 
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^'Thankjoo!  I  am perfscdj aoqpnintod  with 
it.  Take  care  of  my  baggage,  pny;  and  to* 
morrow,  I  wiD  send  for  it." 

^  Do  not  take  that  trouble,  Monaenr  Ser- 
vian, we  win  send  it  over/'  said  the  hostess ; 
who,  in  spite  of  her  disappointment,  thoa^t 
proper  to  be  civil  to  one  whom  she  knew  to  bea 
liberal  costomer. 

Our  traveller  now  quitted  the  road,  and 
struck  into  the  forest  by  a  footpath,  proceeding 
at  a  smart  pace ;  and  though  in  the  most  pro* 
found  obscurity,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
his  way. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  he  turned  to  the  left, 
striking  into  a  path  which  soon  took  him  to 
the  border  of  the  forest ;  where  a  narrow  road, 
skirted  by  a  fosse,  crowned  by  a  hedge,  served 
as  an  enclosure  to  the  park  of  Colonel  Her- 
belin. 

He  pursued  his  way  along  this  stony  road  till 
he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  he  minutely  examined  with  his  fingers. 
Having  found  the  cavity  he  sought,  our  travel- 
ler descended  into  the  fosse,  and  with  a  vigorous 

b3 
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jump  gained  the  summit  of  the  hither  bank, 
the  hedge  presenting  but  a  slight  impediment. 
With  the  suppleness  of  a  snake  he  slipped 
through  a  narrow  breaks  (so  perfectly  was  he 
acquainted  with  the  locality)^  and  found  himself 
in  the  interior  of  the  park. 

This  spot,  so  familiar  to  Servian,  had  at- 
tained celebrity  in  the  country  from  a  tragical 
event  which  occurred  there  some  twenty-four 
years  before,  of  which  the  lapse  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  had  not  effaced  the  remem- 
brance. 

During  the  invasion  of  1814,  a  Russian 
soldier^  billeted  upon  the  colonel,  having  com- 
mitted a  crime  for  which  the  punishment  of  the 
knout  was  considered  too  humane,  was  shot  ex- 
actly on  the  spot,  and  most  unceremoniously 
interred  there  like  a  dog.  An  elevation  of  the 
turf,  and  two  or  three  scars  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  at  the  foot  of  which  he  had  knelt^  were  now 
the  only  vestiges  of  this  bloody  execution. 

Far  from  presenting  a  mournful  aspect,  the 
CossacVs  grave^  covered  with  turf,  and  shaded 
by  a  majestic  tree,  seemed  to  present  an  invit- 
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resting-plaoe  tx>  the  weary  trayeller;  and  a 
in  the  meridian  heat,  would  have 
greeted  this  inoffensiye  tomb  with  satisfaction. 
Rustic  superstition^  howerer,  tiiat  tenadous 
fog  which  the  enlightenment  of  the  times  has 
not  succeeded  in  dissipating^  caused  most  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  to  shun  the  place. 
According  to  popular  report,  more  than'once,  at 
the  approach  of  night,  the  weary  peasant  had 
suddenly  seen  the  defunct  Cossack  arise  before 
him,  with  a  gigantic  lance  oyer  his  shoul- 
der; and  though  bolder  minds  in  yain  per* 
sisted  that  this  phantom  was  nothing  more  than 
one  of  the  poplars  adorning  the  hedge  of  Co- 
lonel Herbelin,  the  majority,  ever  favourable  to 
the  marvellous,  accepted  as  an  article  of  fiEtith 
the  apparition  of  the  slaughtered  soldier.  Some 
pretended  they  had  seen  him  galloping  on  his 
horse,  as  swift  as  a  witch  flying  on  her  broom* 
stick  to  her  Sabboth.  But  the  experienced  in 
such  affairs  rejected  this  version  of  the  story, 
as  men  only  are  entitled  to  the  honours 
of  ghosthood,  without  including  quadrupeds  in 
the  airy  distinction.  To  attempt  the  road 
leading  to  the  Cossack's  grave  after  nightfall. 
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was  an  act  of  temerity  which  few,  for  two 
leagues  roundj  would  adventure  unless  from 
absolute  necessity. 

Hitherto^  in  spite  of  the  profound  ob- 
scurity, the  traveller  proceeded  with  a  self- 
possession  inducing  the  beUef  that  he  was 
endowed  with  eyes  of  feline  capacity.  On  a 
sudden,  however,  his  powers  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  him ;  for  though  walking  with 
caution  on  account  of  the  numerous  stumps  of 
trees,  he  digressed  from  his  path,  and  came  in 
collision  with  the  plane-tree  in  question. 

"  This  is  certainly  the  Cossack's  grave  !"— 
thought  he,  on  observing  the  scaly  nature  of  the 
bark,  and  the  convex  surface  of  the  turf,  ^^  I 
have  made  a  wrong  turn,  the  house  stands  more 
to  the  right.'' 

In  the  fear  of  further  error,  Servian  paused 
to  reflect  an  instant  to  make  sure  of  the  direc- 
tion ;  when,  at  the  moment  of  setting  off,  an 
incident  as  strange  as  unexpected  extricated 
him  from  all  doubt,  and  pointed  out  the  road 
he  ought  to  take. 

In  the  direction  in  which  he  expected  to  find 
the  path  leading  to  the  house,  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived, at  an  uncertain  distance,  a  glimmering 
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light,  whose  trembling  rays  penetrated  the  sur- 
rounding  darkness,  without  shedding  sufficient 
light  for  its  dispersion.  This  beacon  approached 
by  fits  and  starts,  not  unlike  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
such  as  misleads  the  wanderers  in  the  marshes. 
As  it  advanced  towards  Servian,  he  distin- 
guished some  indefinable  mass  which  the  mys* 
terious  light  seemed  to  drag  after  it.  At  length 
he  could  plainly  distinguish  an  object  capable  of 
terrifying  any  man  whose  nerves  were  not  as 
firm  as  those  of  St.  Antide,  who  scourged  the 
devil  with  his  stirrup-leathers  every  time  his 
Satanic  majesty  presumed  to  tempt  him. 

At  sight  of  the  mysterious  being  advancing 
.  towards  him,  the  venerable  saint,  whose  name 
we  have  so  pro&nely  mixed  up  in  this  recital, 
would  doubtless  have  prepared  his  scourges  as 
for  the  Evil  One*;  for  Satan  himself  could  not 
present  a  more  monstrous  appearance.  Mortal, 
spectre,  or  demon,  the  appavition  was  attired  in 
a  long  blood-coloured  robe,  the  uplifted  hood  of 
which  discovered  a  fiice  of  sepulchral  whiteness, 
compared  with  which  that  of  a  corpse  would 
have  appeared  fresh  and  healthy ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  phantom  held  a  mirror,  in  which  it  con- 
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templated  its  unearthly  face  by  the  aid  of  a 
dark  lantern. 

Lost  in  a  contemplation  that  seemed  to 
prove  self-admiration  a  frailty  of  idtramundane 
beings,  it  walked  on^  looking  neither  to  the 
right  or  left.  As  it  advanced,  the  nervous  agi- 
tation of  its  hands  became  visible,  as  if  ready 
to  let  fall  the  mirror  they  were  holding;  while 
the  hideous  face  offered  so  lamentable  an  ex- 
pression, that  one  might  have  thought  the  re- 
flection as  much  a  source  of  terror  to  itself  as 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  upon  others. 

Less  alarmed  than  astonished  at  the  appea^ 
ance  of  this  strange  being,  Servian  remained 
behind  the  tree,  with  which  he  had  come  in 
contact,  waiting  in  mute  anxiety  the  sequel  of 
the  adventure.      The  apparition  came  straight 
towards  the  grave.    At  the  foot  of  the  plane- 
tree,  it  placed  the  lantern  upon  the  turf,  and 
tore  off  some  of  the  loose  shreds  of  bark  usually 
found  upon  trees  of  that  description ;  then  took 
up  the  lantern,  and  stood  motionless,  its  eyes 
wandering    vacantly    towards    the    Cossack's 
grave. 

After  a  moment's  silent  contemplation,  the 
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mouth  of  the  spectre  opened^  and  with  a  rat* 
ling  voice,  aa  if  impaired  by  the  sojottm  of  the 
tomb,  chaunted — 

"  Requiem  etemam  dona  eis.** 

"  Domine — Ei  lux  perpeiua  luceat  eU  P^  re- 
plied Servian,  in  a  sepulchral  voice.  Whereupon 
the  phantom  bounded  back  as  if  the  Cossack, 
suddenly  resuscitated,  had  answered  his  prayer 
with  a  thrust  of  his  lance  1 — 

For  some  minutes,  he  trembled  so  tliat  the 
lantern  and  mirror  clattered  one  against  the 
other. — ^At  length,  the  sound  suddenly  ceased. 
The  spectre  had  fallen  senseless  at  the  feet 
of  Servian ! 
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CHAPTER  IL 

On  witnessing  the  downfall  of  the  phantom 
in  the  ted  robe^  Servian  came  forth  firom  his 
hiding-place^  and  picked  up  the  lantern  ;  which, 
in  spite  of  the  concussion^  still  remained  alight 
Without  evincing  anything  beyond  curioaty, 
he  advanced  towards  the  mysterious  personage, 
who  still  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass;  and 
having  with  one  hand  touched  his  robe^  con- 
vinced himself  that,  in  spite  of   his  fantastic 
appearance,  he  was   really  flesh    and  blood. 
With  the  other  hand  he  now  threw  the  light 
of  the  lantern  upon  the  face  of  the  stranger; 
whose  eyes  still  remained  closed,  while  his  wax- 
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like  hce  retained  the  fixed  immobility  charac- 
terizing the  aspect  of  death. 

''The  ghost  has  fidnted !"— said  Servian.  ''  He 
was  not  prepared^  it  seems,  for  my  answer  to 
his  invocation.  I  wish  he  would  recover  his 
senses,  however;  for  I  am  curious  to  know  if 
he  talks  as  well  as  he  sings.'' 

finding  the  swoon  protracted,  Servian  re- 
called to  mind  that  a  stream  flowed  hard  by, 
forming  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of 
the  ColoneFs  park;  and  haying  steeped  his 
handkerchief  in  it,  he  returned  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  applied  the  refireshing  remedy  to  his 
face ;  when  the  stranger,  after  a  slight  shiver, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  raise  himself  from 
the  earth. 

Servian  now  removed  the  handkerchief,  which, 
from  the  water  it  had  imbibed,  adhered  to  the 
face  of  the  phantom :  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
saw  that  the  supernatural  whiteness  had  partly 
disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few  white  spots ! 
Not  the  least  disconcerted,  Servian  proceeded 
to  rub  the  ghastly  face  with  the  saturated  hand- 
kerchief; when,  somewhat  revived,  the  stranger 
suddenly  rose,  and  flinging  off  his  red  hood, 
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exhibited  a  magnificent  head  of  hair^  whose 
curly  and  silky  locks  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  woman. 

"That  scape-grace  Felix!" — cried  Servian, 
again  throwing  the  light  of  the  lantern  on  the 
eyes  of  the  pretended  ghost,  whose  pale  and 
death-like  yisagewas  now  transformed  into  that 
of  a  handsome  lad  of  eighteen. 

^'JEt  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis/*  faintly  mnr- 
mured  the  young  man. 

"  Are  you  grown  a  somnambulist  or  a  mad- 
man?" said  Servian^  remarking  the  terrified 
expression  of  his  nephew's  countenance. 

"  Luceat  eis  /"  again  muttered  F^x  Cambicr, 
looking  wildly  around  him,  and  imitating  the 
sepulchral  tone  of  his  uncle.  *^  The  dead  man 
has  spoken.  How  awful  is  this  darkness! 
Oh !  take  away  that  hateful  mirror,  that  I 
may  no  longer  behold  my  dreadful  face.  Shoot 
me  rather  than  the  Cossack.  My  head ! — ^my 
head  ! — God  of  heaven ! — I  am  losing  my 
senses !" — 

In  saying  this,  Felix  pressed  his  forehead 
with  his  hands,  as  if  to  suppress  his  emotion; 
then  tottered,  as  if  relapsing  into  a  swoon* 
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Alarmed  by  this  incoherent  knguage^  and 
such  mad  gesticulations,  Servian  supported  him 
anxiously  in  his  arms,  and  with  the  affection  of 
a  mother  addressing  her  child,  said, 

**  Come,  come ! — compose  yourself,  my  good 
friend.  All  this  is  but  a  jest !  Cheer  up  !  Ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  your  strange  costume  I 
But  first  look  me  in  the  face  V — 

Young  Cambier  half  opened  his  eyes,  but 
quickly  closed  them  again,  as  if  overcome  by 
terror. 

''  Do  you  not  know  me  V*  continued  Ser- 
vian.   '^  Do  you  see  that  it  is  your  uncle  ?" 

**  Cossack — ^mirror  —  lux  perpetua  !^'  stam- 
mered FeliXf  grinding  his  teeth. 

''  I  vow  to  Heaven  you  tremble  as  if  you  had 
the  ague,''  cried  the  middle-aged  man,  laughing. 
^  What !  a  fine  gentleman — a  bachelor  of  arts 
— a  warrior  ready  for  St.  Cyr,  tremble  like  a 
little  girl  at  a  nursery-tale  of  giants  and  ogres  ? 
Whose  blood  is  flowing  in  your  veins,  my  dear 
nephew — and  what  means  this  cowardice  ?'' 

The  word  cowardice  electrified  the  future 
officer,  who  immediately  stood  firm.  After 
staring  wildly  around  him,  as  if  waking  from  a 
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dream^  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Serrian^vho 
was  stooping  to  pick  up  the  lantern  and  mirror. 

"  Monsieur  Tonayrion/'  said  he,  in  an  augrj 
tone,  "you  may  think  the  joke  diverting,  but  I 
am  of  a  different  opinion.  And  if  you  presume 
to  call  me  a  coward,  I  am  equally  prepared  to 
consider  you  an  insolent  fool !'' 

"  Bravo,  F61ix !"  replied  Servian.  *'  My  Cid 
is  himself  again  !  Lucky  for  you  that  I  am  not 
Monsieur  Tonayrion,  or  we  might  have  passed 
an  awkward  quarter  of  an  hour  together.'^ 

"  How,  my  dear  uncle  !*'  exclaimed  thcy^oung 
man,  in  amazement.    "  Is  it  indeed  you  V* 

''  No  other,  I  can  promise  you,  though  I  put 
you  into  such  a  deuce  of  a  fright  just  now !" 

*^A  fright? — You  do  not  surely  think  me 
such  a  child  !** — ^said  Felix,  blushing  to  the 
ears. 

'•'Why  deny  it,  my  dear  fellow?  Greater 
heroes  than  you  will  ever  be,  have  not  been 
exempt  from  such  weakness.  It  is  only  bullies 
who  pretend  never  to  be  afraid.  But  now  you 
are  recovered  from  your  panic,  prythee  explain 
to  me  the  meaning  of  the  strange  scene  you 
have  been  playing  ?     Is  it  the  effect  of  som- 
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nambulism— or  for  a  betr— orhas  there  been 
a  masked  ba]l  at  the  Colonel's  ?" — 

Cambier,  who  meanwhile  had  been  rallying 
bis  spiritSj  now  observed,  with  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety, 

^  Dear  unde,  you  have  ever  had  a  more  than 
paternal  affection  for  me,  and  I  am  sore  would 
not  give  me  unnecessary  pun/' 

**  Not  I,  my  boy ! — **  replied  Servian,  kindly. 

'^  Well,  then,  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  never  mention  to  a  living  soul  the 
scene  of  which  you  have  just  been  witness  ?-— 
Should  you  refuse  my  request,  you  know  not  of 
what  I  am  capable/' 

**  I  don't  much  care  to  know,  unless  it  were 
the  action  of  a  reasonable  being." 

^  Reasonable  or  not,  I  would  shoot  myself 
were  the  thing  to  transpire  !'^ — 

''And  why,  pray?"  demanded  his  uncle, 
coolly. 

''  Tou  ask  me  why  ?  Because  I  am  unworthy 
to  live  ! — Because  at  my  age,  I  have  no  more 
courage  than  a  calf ! — I  am  a  coward — a  poor, 
puny,  miserable  child  1"  exclaimed  F^lix,  and 
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tears  burst  from  his  eyes  in  attestation  of  the 
word. 

"Come,  come^ — dry  your  tears,  my  fine 
fellow  !'* — said  his  uncle.  "  I  promise  you  your 
reputation  shall  not  suffer/' 

^^  If  Madame  de  Caussade  knew  that  I  had 
been  overcome  by  fear,  dear  uncle,"  persisted 
Felix,  "  she  would  laugh  at  me  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  I  had  as  soon  receive  a  ball  in 
the  head,  as  be  laughed  at  by  her^* 

The  countenance  of  Servian  fell  at  this  de- 
claration. 

"  You  hold  much  then  to  the  opinion  of 
Madame  de  Caussade  ?''  said  he,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  his  nephew. 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise !  She  is  so  clever 
— so  handsome — so  witty — so  charming,  and 
when  she  smiles,  so  irresistible  !  her  large  dark 
eyes — her  dazzling  teeth — ^her  animated  and 
noble  deportment" — 

'^That  Madame  de  Caussade  is  an  amiable 
person,  I  have  long  known,"  interrupted  Ser- 
vian. '^  But  a  truce  to  all  this  rhodomontade. 
We  had  better  proceed  to  the  house :   for  you 
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are  as  little  inclined  as  I  am,  I  should  imaginej 
to  sleep  in  the  Cossack's  Grave.  On  our  way, 
you  must  explain  why  I  meet  you  in  such  a 
costume^  at  such  an  hour/' 

^'  Between  music  and  whist,  they  keep 
late  hours  at  the  ColonePsj''  said  Felix, 
moving  forwards  beside  his  uncle.  ''  This 
evening,  the  conversation  turned  on  ghosts ; 
and  the  Colonel  amused  himself  by  relating  an 
adventure  that  happened  to  him  in  a  churdh- 
yard  in  Germany.  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  a 
first-rate  dandy,  whom  I  detest  for  his  inso- 
lent affectation,  also  professed  to  have  figured  in 
several  similar  adventures^  each  more  marveU 
lous  than  the  other.  I  alone,  having  an  in- 
fertile imagination,  had  nothing  to  relate. 
But  not  choosing  to  seem  overpowered  by  the 
fismtastical  prowess  of  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  turning  all  he  related  into 
ridicule ;  whereupon,  tbey  defied  me  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  incredulity.  Madame  de  Caus- 
sade,  eyeing  me  with  the  malicious  smile  I  so 
much  dread,  seemed  more  than  the  others  to 
doubt  my  firmness,  and  desired  to  put  it  to 
the  test.  Under  such  circiunstances,  uncle, 
had  I  been  required  to  stand  before  a  battery 
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of  grape-shot,    I   should  have  accepted  the 
challenge !" — 

"  What  challenge  ?'* — demanded  Servian. 

"That,  clad  in  the  red  robe  you  saw  just 


now — 


"  Where  on  earth  did  you  find  such  a  con- 
cern?" interrupted  Servian. 

"It  is  a  new-fashioned  dressing-gown, 
which  I  bought  at  Paris,  a  month  ago,"  replied 
Felix,  mortified  at  his  uncle's  want  of  taste. 
"  It  was  decided,  I  say,  that,  attired  in  the 
dressing-gown,  which,  when  the  hood  is  up,  is 
really  formidable,  with  my  face  whitened,  a 
lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  mirror  in  the  otheTi 
I  should  cross  the  park  (which  is  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  width),  in  order  to  sing 
a  verse  of  the  requiem  at  the  Cossack's 
Grave ! — ^To  attest  the  accomplishment  of  my 
feat,  I  was  to  bring  back  a  strip  of  bark  from 
the  plane-tree  over  the  grave.'* 

"  And  pray  was  it  Madame  Caussade  who 
originated  this  ridiculous  feat?" — demanded 
Servian,  with  some  indignation. 

'^  Not  her  alone.  The  Colonel  and  Monsieur 
Tonayrion  proposed  that  I  should  make  myself 
as  hideous  as  possible.     All  being  prepared,  I 
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itarted ;  and  at  first  eyerything  went  well.  I 
beard  the  hearty  laugh  of  the  Colonel,  the  mi^ 
licious  inuendos  of  Madame  deCaussade;  and  on 
seeing  my  mealy  face  in  the  glass,  eren  I  conld 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  But  as  I  pro- 
ceeded across  the  park,  the  merriment  in  the 
drawing-room  became  less  and  less  distinct 
At  length,  I  heard  nothing  more ;  I  found  my* 
self  alone  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence  and 
obscurity.  In  Tain  did  my  ear  solicit  a  sound. 
Not  a  breath, — not  the  hooting  of  an  owl— or 
the  fall  of  a  dead  leaf ! — All  was  lifeless  as  the 
tomb ! — In  spite  of  myself,  I  was  orerawed  by 
the  stillness'and  darkness  of  the  night  Ashamed 
of  such  weakness,  I  tried  to  renew  my  mirth  at 
my  absurd  appearance,  which  I  saw  reflected  in 
the  infernal  mirror.  But  instead  of  a  smile,  it 
sent  me  back  the  grin  of  a  demon !  On  a  sud- 
den, a  kind  of  yertigo  seised  me.  All  the 
ghost  stories  I  ever  read  in  my  in&ncy,  rushed 
into  my  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  petrifying 
fictions  of  Mrs.  RaddiflFe.  The  supernatural 
apparitions  of  which  I  had  formerly  scoflfed  at 
the  recital,  now  lost  their  improbability,  as  my 
head  became  more  excited ;  and  forgetting  that 

VOL.  III.  c 
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it  was  a  mere  bet^  a  joke,  a  nothing,  I  con- 
ceived myself  the  subject  of  some  pretematonl 
temptation.  My  horrible  face,  from  which  by 
some  diabolical  spell  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes, 
became  every  minute  more  terrible*  DoubU 
less,  my  involuntary  emotion  distorted  my 
physiognomy.  Half  senseless,  I  pursued  my 
way,  urged  on  by  some  power  independent  of 
my  will.  The  spectre  in  the  mirror,  which 
seemed  retiring  before  me,  dragged  me  onwards 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  extricate  myself  from 
his  grasp ! 

''On  arriving  at  the  Cossack's  Grave,  I  me- 
chanically accomplished  what  I  had  under- 
taken; tore  off  the  bark  of  the  tree,  roared 
aloud  the  requiem,  as  I  well  remember; 
when  lo  !  another  voice  replied  to  mine,  anni- 
hilating the  ^little  sense  I  had  lefL  Must  I 
confess  my  weakness?  I  thought  I  had  com- 
mitted a  sacrilege,  and  that  the  Cossack  was 
bursting  from  his  grave  to  reprove  me ! — My 
head  failed  me — I  remember  nothing  more."— 

Servian,  while  listening  to  his  nephew  seemed 
absorbed  in  thought* 

^'  Still  the  same  wild,  headstrong  creature  !^ 
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Mid  he,  spealdngin  an  tinder  tone^—^imperioiu^ 
thonghtleas^  acknowledging  no  law  but  that  of 
her  own  good  wiU  and  pleasure  I — like  die 
aavagesj  the  cuts  down  the  tree  to  obtain  the 
firoit.    It  is  a  pity !'' — 

Both  were  now  silent;  when  suddenly,  a 
light  was  seen  advancing  towards  them  firom  the 
end  of  the  ayenoe. 

^  Another  ghost  T' — said  Servian,  reooyering 
from  his  rererie. 

^  They  are  looking  for  me,^  replied  Cambier ; 
^they  think,  perhapsy  I  am  absent  too  long^ 
and  suppose  that  I  was  unable  to  accomplish 
my  feat.    Unde,  remember  your  promise  V^ 

^<  Make  yourself  easy.  Should  I  be  quea> 
tioned,  what  must  I  say  of  your  ralour  V* — 

^  Laugh  at  me  when  alone  as  much  as  you 
please,"  said  Felix  urgently,  ^^but  before  her 
not  a  word  or  a  look,  I  conjure  you !" 

^Before  her!  The  young  gentleman  is 
particular,''  thought  Servain,  considerably  ir- 
ritated by  his  nephew's  pietensions.  ^  She  has 
bewitched  him ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere ; 
folly  is  more  pardonable  at  his  age  than  at 
mine  V* 

g2 
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The  light  had  now  approached,  and  an  advanc 
ing  group  became  perceptible,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  servant  holding  a  lantern.  Behind 
him,  marched  Colonel  Herbelin,  with  a  military 
gait,  like  an  officer  going  his  rounds.  In  the 
same  line  was  Madame  de  Caussade,  enveloped 
in  a  shawl,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Monsieur 
Tonayrion;  who,  from  her  audible  bursts  of 
laughter  was  evidently  affording  amusement  to 
his  lively  companion. 

"  Halt !— Who  goes  there  ?^— cried  the  Co- 
lonel, with  a  stentorian  voice,  when  the  oppo- 
site group  was  within  hearing. 

"  Two  ghosts  of  the  first  magnitude !" — re- 
plied Servian,  imitating  his  shout. 

"My  friend  Servian,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken," replied  Colonel  Herbelin ;  and  when,  by 
the  united  light  of  the  lanterns,  he  had  recon- 
noitred the  party,  he  shook  the  new  comer  cor* 
dially  by  the  hand.  Servian  returned  the 
greeting,  and  bowed  profoundly  to  Madame  de 
Caussade,  who  slightly  blushed ;  and  then  ex- 
changed a  slight  bow  with  Monsieur  Tonay- 
rion. 

"Who  the    devil  would    have  thought  of 
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meeting  you  here  this  erenhigr'* — cried  the 
ColoneL  ^^  I  made  sure  yon  were  in  ItiJy  \ 
Well!  I  trust  your  trayels  are  at  ui  end? 
Yoa  have  been  on  die  road  for  the  last  year  ! 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  presently ;  we  most 
now  pay  onr  respects  to,  the  phantom,  Felix ! 
Approach/' 

Toung  Cambier  obeyed,  and  with  a  military 
salute  presented  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

^^  Bravo,  young  France !" — cried  the  ColoneL 
"  I  was  sure  he  would  come  out  of  it  with 
credit.'* 

^  Is  it  really  the  bark  of  the  plane^ee  ?" 
demanded  Madame  de  Caussade,  affecting  incre* 
dulity. 

F61ix  was  inexpressibly  offended. 

**  Well,  don't  be  angry !" — replied  the  young 
widow.  ^  I  beliere  in  the  full  and  entire  accom* 
plishment  of  your  feat ;  but  confess  you  were 
in  a  horrible  fright  ?** — 

''You  cannot,  surely,  madam,  speak  from 
your  heart  ?^ 

^Nay,  at  this  rery  moment  you  are  blush- 
ing V — said  she,  sarcastically. 
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**  Blushing,  madam  ?"  said  the  youth,  the 
colour  of  whose  fiace  yied  with  the  colour  of 
his  dressing-gown. 

^'To  get  rid  of  the  white  from  my  face,  I 
had  recourse  to  such  violent  friction  that  my— 
but  I  refer  you  for  fuller  particulars  to  my 
uncle." 

Servian  replied  by  a  malicious  nod  to  Uie 
supplicating  looks  of  his  nephew ;  then,  assom- 
ing  the  gravity  of  a  witness  before  a  judge,  bore 
evidence  to  the  courage  displayed  by  Felix  in 
his  ghostly  character* 

^^  Few  people  ever  gained  their  spurs  more 
intrepidly,'^  said  he. 

^' Since  Monsieur  Servian  answers  for  the 
courage  of  his  nephew^  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
it/'  replied  Madame de  Caussade^  ^^ for  infests 
of  prowess  Monsieur  Servian's  opinion  is  a  law.'' 

These  words  were  so  sneeringly  pronounced 
as  to  be  calculated  to  give  serious  offence.  Ser- 
vian merely  smiled. 

"  You  flatter  me,  madam !" — ^replied  he,  with 
a  quiet  irony, — '*  I  cannot  seriously  accept  such 
praise.    Far  from  boasting  of  my  intrepidity,  I 
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oonfess  diat,  upon  teeing  Felix,  I  itm  on  the 
point  of  retreating.'' 

^Tou  took  him,  perhaps,  for  a  highway^ 
man?" — said  Madame  de  Caosiade, accenting 
the  word  with  marked  affectation,  as  if  alluding 
to  some  circumstance  known  to  Servian  alone. 

^  Highwaymen  are  not  of  every  day  occur- 
rence," said  hcf  with  an  expression  somewhat 
displeasing  to  Madame  de  Caussade— for  she  in- 
stantly took  the  arm  of  Monsieur  Tonayrion 
and  returned  to  the  house* 

It  was  midnight  before  they  reached  home. 
The  Colonel  gave  the  signal  to  retire,  by  lighting 
Us  bed  candle.  Servian  advanced  to  Madame 
de  Caussade,  who  was  shutting  her  piano. 

^  I  beg  you  to  bdieve,  madam,"  said  he  in  an 
agitated  but  grave  tone  of  roice,  "  that  it  was 
not  in  the  hope  of  meeting  you  I  came  hither  ! 
Should  my  presence  be  distasteful  to  you,  say 
the  word,  and  I  will  leave  the  house.'' 

''I  am  my  father's  guest;  I  am  not  at 
home,"  replied  Madame  Caussade  with  indiffer* 
enoe.  ^  Here  I  issue  no  commands.  It  is  for 
you,  sir»  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  your 
visit." 
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And  having  terminated  the  dialogue  by  a 
^tiff  boW|  she  wished  her  father  and  the  guests 
good  night,  and  left  the  drawing  room;  which 
was  soon  afterwards  empty. 
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Chapter  tii. 

Next  day,  before  the  bell  had  summoned 
the  party  to  breakfast.  Monsieur  Herbe- 
lin,  whom  the  weather  had  prevented  from 
taking  his  usual  walk  in  the  park,  appeased  his 
impatience  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  meerschaum 
in  his  bedchamber;  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
which  interrupted  his  agreeable  occupation. 

The  Colonel,  caught  in  the  act  of  playing 
truant,  without  giving  himself  time  to  extin« 
guish  his  pipe,  threw  it  into  a  bureau  and 
opened  the  door>  when  his  daughter  entered^  in 
a  coquettish  morning  dress. 

'^  I  was  sure  of  it !" — said  Madame  de  Cans* 
sade,  opening  the  window,  to  aDow  the  escape  of 

c  3 
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the  pungent  doud.  "  Will  you  never  correct 
yourself,  my  dear  papa,  of  this  odious  habit? 
— I  shall  put  you  under  arrest/* — 

•*  For  smoking  a  poor  little  cigar  ?"— replied 
the  Colonel,  with  the  kind  submission  manifested 
by  a  parent  to  a  spoiled  child. 

^  A  cigar !  Do  you  think  I  do  not  recognise 
that  horrible  corporal^s  twist  ? — Is  not  that  the 
name  of  your  favourite  poison  ? — But  have  a 
care,  papa !  If  ever  I  lay  my  hands  upon  yoiir 
pipe  !** 

By  an  adroit  movement  the  Colonel  snatched 
from  the  bureau  the  subject  of  offence. 

"  Come,  come,  Estelle  !  don't  soold,^  said  he, 
in  a  coaxing  voice.  *^For  the  future  I  will 
only  smoke  the  cigars  of  your  friend  Tonayrion; 
so  relieve  me  from  my  arrest,  and  give  me  a 
kiss.'' 

'^  I  will  kiss  you  when  you  leave  off  smok- 
ing,'*  pertinaciously  replied  Madame  de  Cans- 
sade. 

*'  As  you  like,  fair  lady,"  said  the  Colonel, 
affecting  to  be  angry.  ^'  But  you  had  surely  some 
better  motive  than  to  sermonise  me  for  this 
early  visit  V 
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^  I  come/^  replied  Ettelle^  her  animated  face 
assuming  a  serious  air^'^tobid  yon  adieu  1^ 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?''•— cried  Herbelin,  in 
otter  amazement. 

Madame  de  Canssade  seated  herself  next  to 
herfiither;  and  at  this  prelude  announcing  confi- 
dential comnersation,  the  latter  in  his  turn  be. 
came  serious^  and  awaited  in  silence  the  com- 
munication of  his  charming  daughter. 

^  Dctf  &ther  ."^^said  Estelle,  <^  grant  me  five 
minutes'  attention.  Eighteen  months  ago^  when 
I  became  a  widow,  a  fnend  of  yours-*-«  friend 
of   my  husband,  solicited  my  hand  in  mar- 


**  Without  my  knowledge  T'^— abruptly  ob- 
served the  Colonel. 

^^He  probably  thought  that  my  consent 
might  be  the  more  difficiflt  to  obtain  of  the 
two,  and  therefore  addressed  me  first.  This 
proposition,  eligible  in  many  points  of  view,  I 
refused  for  a  single  reason,  which,  in  my  eyes 
was  peremptory.  To  tolerate  the  assiduities  of 
a  man  I  did  not  esteem,  would  haye  been  un- 
pardonable :  Mid  I  might,  with  justice,  have 
been  called  a  flirt    The  person  to  whom  I  al- 
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lude  was  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  my 
determination  to  receive  him  no  more.  On 
pretence  of  a  long  journey^  he  quitted  us,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  this  year  past;  when,  to 
my  astonishment^  a  chance  which  I  must  ima- 
gine to  be  partly  preconcerted^  brings  us  to- 
gether again  !  Be  it  as  it  mayj  I  disapproTC  the 
arrangement^  and  have  decided  to  take  some 
step  as  speedily  as  possible^  which  need  not 
interfere  with  your  wishes  or  arrangements;  for 
T  cannot  think  of  depriving  you  of  the  society 
of  an  old  friend.  I  will  therefore  take  my  de- 
parture^ and  shall  start  this  day  for  Paris.  I 
will  return  as  soon  as  his  visit  is  terminated; 
which  I  hope  he  will  have  the  good  taste  to 
make  as  brief  as  possible.'' 

"  Are  you  alluding  then  to  Servian  ?'*— de- 
manded the  Colond,  in  utter  astonishment 

**  Precisely,"  replied  Estelle,  with  cold  ac- 
quiescence, **  to  your  friend  Servian." 

Her  father  rose  abruptly,  paced  hastily  np 
and  down  the  room^  then  suddenly  stood  before 
his  daughter. 

"  My  friend  Servian  did  you  the  honour  of 
asking  you  in  marriage,  and  you  refused  him  1" 
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cried  he.    ^  Were  I  sure  of  it,  I  would  disin- 
herit you!" 

'^  Aa  yon  please^  for  it  is  the  truth,^  replied 
Estelle^  Tentnring  to  confiront  the  indignation  of 
the  ColoneL 

''What  is  your  objection  to  him? — Rich^ 
well-bom^  able^  goodj — ^he  has  every  advantage 
a  man  can  boast  of  I" 

« Certainly."     *     - 

''  Is  it  his  age? — Do  you  think  him  too  old 
for  you  ?"— 

^  He  is  not  forty^  and  I  am  twenty-seven, — 
no  great  disproportion.^' 

*^  His  person,  perhaps,  is  displeasing  to 
your — 

*'  No !  on  the  contrary,  I  rather  admire  him, 
and  he  has  excellent  manners.'' 

"  You  must  allow  him  to  be  clever  T* — 

''  A  man  of  excellent  judgment,  knowledge, 
and  experience/' 

''  And  still  you  refuse  him ! — ^Why,  what  the 
devil  more  would  you  have  ?" — 

''  A  mere  trifle !"  sud  Estelle,  with  a  smile 
of  scorn  on  her  lips. 
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Shells  and  grapnel !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel 
(using  the  only  oath  allowed  him  by  his 
daughter).  ^'  Explain  yourself'^— I  am  oat  of 
patience  !'^ 

Madame  de  Cauasade  brought  her  chair  near 
to  her  father,  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  fearing 
to  be  overheard^ — 

^'Your  friend  Servian  has  one  deiiciencyi 
he  is  a — coward !" — 

"A  coward  ?** — exclaimed  Herbelin,  indignant 
as  though  the  stigma  had  been  addressed  to 
himself.  ^'Estelle!  as  my  child— my  spoiled 
child, — ^you  are  allowed  to  say  every  thing  that 
comes  uppermost.  But  this  is  too  much  !— 
Servian  a  coward  V 

"  Yes ! — an  absolute  coward  !'*  said  Estellc, 
not  the  least  confused  by  the  anger  of  ber 
father.  ^'  Listen  to  me  for  two  minutes,  and  I 
will  prove  it  to  you." 

'^  I  am  listening/'  said  the  Colonel,  angrily. 

*^  About  six  months  before  the  death  of 
Monsieur  de  Caussade,  the  physidans,  as  a  last 
resource,  sent  him  to  the  baths  of  Vichy; 
and  Monsieur  Servian,  as  the  intimate  Mend 
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of  my  husband,  nuide  the  juuiacy  with  ns  on 
pretext  of  business  st  Lyons.  Between  Nefcn 
and  Monlins— ** 

*I  know  now  what  yon  are  about  to  rdate,^ 
said  HerbeUn.  ^  A  bit  of  loraanoe !— attadced 
by  thieres— I  know  all  that  P* 

^  Tes,  but  what  yon  do  moi  know  is  the  bril- 
liant conduct  of  Monsieor  Seman  in  the  affidr. 
We  were  in  the  front  of  the  carriage,  when 
about  midnight,  a  sudden  noise  was  heard. 
The  carriage  stopped,  the  door  opened,  and  se- 
veral men  in  smock-^frocks  and  masks  ordered 
us  to  get  out.  I,  as  a  woman,'  my  husband  as 
old  and  weak,  complied  with  the  order.  But 
Monsieur  Servian,  in  the  vigour  of  age ! — Mon- 
sieOr  Senrian  a  man,— a  gentleman,  cooUy 
obeyed — simply  recommending  the  robbers  to 
do  us  no  harm ! — A  most  delicate  and  gallant 
attention,  was  it  not  V* — 

^*  Were  the  robbers  armed  ?**  observed  the 
CSolonel,  amdous  to  justify  his  friend. 

^  What  signifies  whether  they  were  or  not  I^ 

^What  signifies? — Upon  my  word  you  go 
on  at  a  pretty  rate  !  Why,  Servian  had  pro* 
bably  no  arms  !** — 
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"  There  were  loaded  pistols  in  the  carriage- 
pockety  which  he  allowed  the  gentlemen  to 
seize^  instead  of  breaking  their  heads  V^ 

*^  Listen  to  me,  dear  Estelle !  There  is  much 
to  say  upon  the  conduct  of  Servian  on  this  oc- 
casion»  and  were  you  not  prejudiced  against 
him,  I  am  convinced  you  woidd  view  the  thing 
differently.  You  should  learn  to  distinguish 
between  courage  and  foolhardiness.  It  is  not 
everybody  who  chooses  to  encounter,  sbgle- 
handedj  a  troop  of  armed  banditti !  One  must 
take  into  account  the  surprise.  Had  I,  who 
went  with  honour  through  the  campaigns  of 
the  empire,  been  in  the  position  of  Servian,  I 
should  probably  have  acted  as  he  did.'' 

'^Youf  dear  father!*'  exclaimed  Estelle, 
fixing  her  sparkling  eyes  upon  her  father.  "  If 
you  had  been  there^you  woidd  have  seized  one 
pistol  with  the  right-hand  and  another  with  the 
left !  Methinks  I  see  you  now  !  You  would  hare 
blown  out  their  brains  at  once,  and  ordered  the 
post-boys  to  gallop  on/' 

^'  It  is  just  possible  that  I  might  have  been 
rash  enough,''  replied  the  Colonel,  with  an 
evident  smile  of  satisfaction.     ^'  But  remember, 
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Jam  more  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  powder 
than  Servian.   His  shots  have  only  heen  — ** 

'*  Plead  his  cause  no  farther^ — my  opinion  is 
unalterable/'  interrupted  Estelle.  ^  I  will  not 
conceal  from  you  that  before  this  ridiculous 
adventure  I  admired  him.  His  manners^  wit, 
and  conversation  pleased  me.  On  becoming  a 
widow^  I  mighty  perhaps,  have  loved  him. 
But  what  sentiment  could  resist  a  trial  of  such 
a  nature  ?  Never  could  I  respect  a  man  who 
did  not  inspire  'me  with  that  confidence  and 
esteem  which  form  the  basis  of  marital  supre- 
macy* 

^But  your  late  husband  was  not  precisely 
an  Achilles  ?'* — said  the  Colonel. 

'^  What  does  a  little  girl  of  sixteen  think  of 
such  things  ?''  said  the  young  widow,  laughing. 
'^Now  that  I  am  a  reasonable  woman,  I  am 
become  more  exacting.  The  first  time,  you 
provided  me  with  a  husband;  now  with  your 
consent,  I  shall  choose  for  myself,  dear  papa,'' 
said  Estelle,  trying  by  a  thousand  endearments 
to  appease  her  father. 

^  Tou  are  well  aware,  wayward  child,  that  I 
shall  never  control  your  choice.    Your  mar* 
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riage  with  Servian  would  please  me^  for  I  think 
him  an  honest  man,  and  one  who  would  make 
you  happy.  But  since  he  does  not  suit  you^ 
we  will  drop  the  subject.  As  to  your  idea  of 
going  to  Paris,  I  really  cannot  agree  to  it 
Servian,  who  is  quick-sighted,  will  perceive 
that  his  presence  is  importunate,  and  cannot 
fail  to  hurry  away.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  be 
courteous  during  his  short  stay  here.  Brave 
or  not,  remember  he  is  your  father's  friend  and 
guest!'* — 

<<  WeU,  well !  for  two  days  I  promise  to  be 
on  my  good  behaviour.  But  shoidd  he  be  ndi 
enough  to  remain  longer,  I  warn  you,  I  give  up 
the  field.  Now  that  we  are  agreed,'^  she  con> 
tinned,  with  one  of  her  most  insinuating  smilesi 
'^ promise  me  to  discard  your  nasty  pipe! 
Monsieur  Tonayrion  shall  give  you  some 
cigars,  and  I,  a  kiss  to  reconcile  3^u  to 
them.'' 

The  Colonel  took  her  beautiful  head  between 
his  hands,  and  kissed  her  forehead  and  eyes  with 
fatherly  fondness. 

''  I  have  something  else  to  ask  you,"  said 
Herbelin,  cunningly.    ^  Since  this  is  to  be  a 
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day  of  ooiifeiii0n,  let  ui  hsve  a  general  one. 
Be  firank ! — ^Do  you  like  this  Monsieur  Tonay- 
nonr 

^  Monrieur  Tonayrion  P'  said  Estelle,  laugh- 
ing heartily^  '^  then  your  eyes  have  not  been 
shut  quite  so  dose  as  I  imagined." 

'^  My  eyes  ?— no,  no !—- though  my  ears  were 
frosen  in  Russia,  my  eyes^  thank  Heaven,  are 
excellent !  What  attraction  can  he  find  here, 
except  the  desire  of  pleanng  you?^ — 

^  The  hope,  if  you  please,''  replied  Estelle.  , 

'^Oh !  you  allow  him  to  hope,  do  you  ?^ 

^  Do  men  need  permission  on  such  points  P' 
said  Estelle.  ^  I  usually  find  them  presump- 
tuous enough.^' 

^  He,  especially,^' — said  the  ColoneL 

'^Not  more  so  than  the  rest;  only  he  has 
die  merit  of  being  frank  withaL  Besides,  he 
has  the  art  of  persuading  others  to  the.good 
opinion  he  holds  of  himself.'' 

«  You  think  so,  eh  r— 

^  I  am  sure  ofit." 

^  AU  this  means,  in  short,  that  you  are  in  love 
with  Monsieur  Tonayrion  !'*-— cried  the  Colonel, 
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examining  his  daughter  with  the  most  scruti- 
nizing looL 

"Not  yet,  dear  father,"  she  replied.  "We 
have  not  got  quite  so  far.  *  But  should  my 
inclinations  take  such  a  turn,  have  I  your  ap- 
probation ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  deferred  the  commn- 
nication  so  long/'  said  Colonel  Herbelin,  "  or 
I  would  have  made  official  inquiries  respectiog 
him,  before  we  admitted  him  here  on  terms 
of  intimacy.'* 

'^  But  you  surely  know  him  sufficiently?" 

^'  I  know  his  person  and  temper,  to  neither 
of  which  I  can  offer  objections.  He  is  a 
good-looking  fellow,  well  calculated  to  please  a 
woman ;  and  though  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb,  one 
can  live  with  him  without  quarrelling.  Of  his 
position  in  the  world  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I 
know  he  belongs  to  no  profession.'* 

"  In  the  great  world,  a  profession  is  not  in- 
dispensable.    Monsieur  Servian  has  none." 

"  No ;  but  he  has  a  good  and  unencumbered 
property.  I  wish  Monsieur  Tonayrion  may  be 
able  to  say  the  same." 
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'^  Listen  to  me^  dear]^ood  papa/  *cried  Madame 
de  CaoBsade,  caressing  her  father.  '^  Above  all, 
be  not  angry  with  me  for  my  frankness  ;  in  a 
case  where  my  happiness  is  at  stake,  be  not 
swayed  by  minor  considerations  of  interest. 
When  I  married  Monsieur  de  Caussade,  your 
sole  thought  was  my  fortune.  To-day,  let  me 
consider  my  peace  of  mind.  I  know  not  whether 
Monsieur  Tonayrion  be  rich  or  poor,  but 
with  my  mother's  fortune  and  my  jointure,  am 
I  not  sufficiently  well  off  V* 
.  **  And  my  fortune — why  not  add  it  to  the 
account?— Do  you  take  me  for  a  Methuse- 
lah?" 

''Well  then,"  replied  Estelle  tenderly, 
''  surely  I  need  not  be  influenced  by  interested 
modyes  in  the  choice  of  the  man  I  am  to 
marry.  My  position  is  already  sufficient.  If 
he  be  rich^  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  1  am 
rich  enough.  In  my  estimation.  Monsieur  To* 
nayrion  possesses  qualities  preferable  to  aU  the 
treasures  of  the  world.  He  has  possibly  fewer 
acquirements  than  Monsieur  Servian;  but 
he  has  on^  merit  which  affords  ample  com- 
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pensation  for  all    other  deficiencies: — ^he  ii 
brave  r* 

'^How  do  you  know?"  cried  the  Colond. 
'*  Because  he  wears  long  spurs^  and  longer 
mustachios  ?'' 

"  Not  exactly^  pspa,'^  replied  Estelle^  some- 
what mortified. 

^^  For  my  part,  I  detest  a  civilian  to  assume 
the  airs  and  bearing  of  an  old  campaigner^" 
said  her  father.  '^  Such  is  my  prejudice  of  the 
old  imperial  guard.'' 

''Since  you  admit  it  to  be  a  prejudice,  I 
cannot  be  ofiended.  Monsieur  Tonayrion*s 
only*  fault  in  my  estimation/'  added  EsteQe, 
smiling, ''  is  to  have  been  too  late  in  the  field. 
Twenty  years  sooner,  and  he  would  have  been 
a  soldier.  His  real  vocation  is  for  a  militarj 
life.  He  has  told  me  so  a  hundred  times.  He 
would  tl^en  have  served  like  you, — ^perhaps 
under  you. — ^Who  knows, — perhaps  he  would 
have  had  the  cross,  and  been  a  colonel  at 
five-and  twenty." — 

"  Gently,  gently,*'  cried  Herbelin,  "  I  WM 
named  colonel  at  forty-two,  and  with  due  respect 
to  Monsieur  Tonayrion-rr^*' 
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"  Doubtless  yoa  are  right,  dear  papa.  I  only 
meant  to  say,  that  with  the  requisite  opportu- 
nities, his  reputation  would  haye  been  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  being  your  son- 
in-law.  In  time  of  peace,  a  soldier  is  no  more 
than  his  neighbours ;  and  becomes  impatient 
of  the  insipidity  of  our  pacific  times.  Only 
see  with  what  zeal  he  seizes  every  opportunity 
of  indulging  ui  his  ruling  passion  I — Latterly, 
was  he  not  a  yolunteer  at  Constantina  V — 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  by  recounting  his 
feats,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel,  goodna- 
turedly.  "  I  am  not  going  to  disparage  the  glory 
<tf  your  hero.  So  so,  then ! — A  man  must  be 
braye  as  a  lion  to  win  your  fidr  hand?*' — 

''How  can  it  be  otherwise,  with  such  a  model 
as  I  have  always  had  under  my  eyes  ?*•  replied 
E^telle,  with  a  glance  of  tenderness  towards 
her  father.  "  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
I  am  your  daughter !— Had  I  been  bom  a  man, 
I  would  have  been  a  soldier.  It  is  the  first  of 
professions !  the  only  one  to  embrace  with 
passion  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  degrading  to  see 
creatures  with  beards  upon  their  chins  become 
twaddling  lawyers,  notaries,  or  stockbrokers. 
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and  scarcely  less  so  that  women  can  be  found 
to  many  them !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  Estelle  looked 
so  brightly  beautiful^  that  every  fibre  of  her 
father's  heart  thrilled  with  parental  vanity. 

^' A  marshal  of  France  is  alone  worthy  of  yoa^ 
my  dear  child !"  cried  he  in  ecstacy.  "Tonay- 
rion  is  a  lucky  dog  !  However^  if  determined 
to  marry  him,  do  not  be  precipitate.  On  my 
side  I  will  write  to  Paris.  Before  I  give  my 
consent^  I  must  make  the  necessary  inquiries." 

"  Write,  then,  without  delay/'  replied  EstcUc, 
boldly.  ''  Raoul,  I  feel  certain,  fears  no  inqoi* 
ries.  He  can  present  himself  before  his  ene- 
mies as  bravely  as  before  his  friends !" 

The  bell  announcing  the  breakfast,  ended  the 
conversation;  and  the  Colonel  having  taken  his 
daughter's  arm,  they  proceeded  to  join  their 
assembled  guests. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  indiscreet  gossiping  of  Madame  Ribois 
had  its  due  effect :  for  Servian  no  sooner  be« 
held  Raoul  Tonayrion,  than  he  became  inspired 
with  the  hatred  which  invariably  awaits  a  for 
Toured  rival.  Compelled  to  disguise  his  feel- 
ings, ^e  contrived,  under  the  mask  of  the  most 
undeniable  politeness,  to  cover  his  violent  an- 
tipathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  elegant  Tonayrion 
seemed  to  hold  unworthy  his  notice  an  indi- 
vidual so  simple  in  his  dress,  of  such  reserved 
manners,  and  modest  deportment ;  but,  above 
all,   one  who  had  reached  the  ch&teau  by  a 

VOL.   III.  D 
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public  conveyance.  Instead  of  the  ease  and 
intimacy  usual  in  country-life,  the  two  rivals, 
one  from  pride,  and  the  other  from  jealousy, 
took  refuge  in  mutual  reserve. 

Leaving  the  brunt  of  the  conversation  to 
Felix,  who  acquitted  himself  with  the  vivacity 
natural  to  his  age,  they  had  hardly  exchanged 
two  or  three  formal  words,  when  Madame  de 
Caussade  arrived  to  animate  the  resentments  of 
the  man  who  had  vainly  aspired  to  her  hand, 
and  the  presumption  of  him  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  her  favour. 

Women  are  often  as  intense  in  their  aversions 
as  in  their  affections,  and  far  more  serious ;  for 
the  conventions  of  the  world,  which  make  a 
crime  of  love,  favour  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  in  good  taste  and  well  appUed.  Many  a 
prude  prides  herself  upon  her  well-rooted  anti- 
pathies. 

Without  subjecting  herself  to  the  imputation 
of  prudery,  Estelle  felt  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  reprove  Servian  for  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  in  daring  to  come  into  her  presence, 
which  she  beUeved  to  be  a  premeditated  act. 
What    could  be  his    object,    unless   another 
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Tain  attempt  against  the  heart  firom  which  he 
had  been  contemptuously  repulsed  ?  If  such 
were  his  intentions,  his  audacity  merited  a 
severe  chastisement ! — 

'*  He  pretends  not  to  have  known  that  I  was 
at  my  fiither's/'  said  the  gay  widow  to  herself ; 
"  but  is  this  possible?  In  love  with  me  as  he 
was^  can  he  persuade  me  that  he  was  out  of 
France  a  whole  year,  without  inquiring  about 
me  ?  What,  therefore^  can  he  hope  for  ?  Does 
he  think  me  weak  enough  to  accept  now  what 
I  before  refused  with  contempt? — The  mere 
supposition  is  impertinent  Were  I  sure  that 
such  were  his  designs,  he  should  bitterly  re- 
pent having  supposed  me  capable  of  such  in- 
consistency 1'^ 

To  chastise  what  she  styled  the  persecution 
of  her  former  admirer,  Madame  de  Caussade 
possessed  herself  of  the  most  effective  weapon 
ever  wielded  by  woman ! 

In  one  of  the  incredible  combats  related  by 
Bemi,  Rodomont  seizes  an  antagonist  by  the 
leg»  and  by  hurling  this  unheard-of  weapon  at 
his  other  opponents^  levels  them  with  the  earth. 

D  2 
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In  the  hands  of  a  coquette^  a  rival  readily  re- 
places this  improvisated  weapon ! 

Monsieur  Tonayrion  was  rich  in  requisites 
for  this  enviable  purpose ;  and  winning  smiles, 
pathetic  looks^  mysterious  whisperings —in  a 
word,  all  the  irritating  attentions  which  a 
woman  can  vouchsafe  with  the  view  of  morti- 
fying another,  were  lavished  upon  him  during 
and  after  breakfast 

As  if  sufficiently  gratified  with  these  tortures, 
and  forgetting  the  truce  demanded  by  her 
father  in  favour  of  their  luckless  guest,  the 
merciless  widow  at  length  opened  one  of  those 
batteries,  before  which  a  disappointed  lover 
must  either  revolt  or  retreat. 

For  two  whole  hours,  did  Servian  writhe 
under  a  rolling  fire  of  epigrams  and  galling 
allusions,  rendered  still  more  painful  by  the 
witty  and  malicious  tone  of  their  delivery. 

In  spite  of  the  visible  dissatisfaction  of  the 
good  old  Colonel,  and  his  effi)rts  to  turn  the 
conversation,  Estelle  brought  it  back  again  and 
again  to  the  subject  she  fancied  most  certain  of 
humiliating  her  discarded  lover.    In  her  mouth, 
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the  emphatic  eulogium  of  manly  courage^  be- 
came a  mortifying  personality. 

''There  are  certain  defects  of  character 
which  inspire  only  compassion/'  said  she. 
''  I  can  understand,  for  instance,  a  man  being 
thoughtless  or  extravagant.  Perfection  does 
not  exist  on  earth,  and  some  errors  are  par- 
donable enough,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
dishonouring.  But  cowardice  is  so  ignominious, 
that  one  is  soiled  by  the  very  contact ! — There 
may  be  hope  of  a  spendthrift,  a  libertine,  a 
gambler; — but  of  a  coward !  none.'* — 

While  Madame  de  Caussade  was  passing  this 
seyere  opinion,  which,  from  her  arrogant  looks 
and  resolute  utterance,  had  an  almost  chivalrous 
expression,  the  physiognomies  of  her  auditors 
offered  an  endless  study  for  the  artist. 

Embarrassed  by  the  humiliation  endured  by 
his  friend,  the  Colonel  coughed,  wiped  his 
spectacles,  moved  his  chair,  in  fact,  had  re- 
course to  all  the  little  stratagems  customary  on 
similar  occasions. 

Felix  Cambier,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
look,  was,  if  anything,  more  confused  than  the 
Colonel.     Every  syllable  uttered  by  the  young 
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widow  acted  like  a  caustic  to  the  wound  his 
pride  had  received  in  the  ghost-scene  of  the 
previous  night. 

Monsieur  Tonayrion,  on  the  contrary,  held 
his  head  higher  than  usual ;  while,  with  the  tips 
of  his  fingers,  he  gently  smoothed  the  surface 
of  his  incomparable  mustachios. 

Servian,  far  less  disconcerted  than  might 
have  been  expected,  listened  calmly,  though 
his  smile  evinced  a  certain  expression  of 
irony. 

"  I  seem  to  amuse  you,  sir  P'  said  HJstellc, 
fixing  her  brilliant  eyes  upon  him.  *^  Perhaps 
you  think  it  ridiculous  that  a  woman  should 
pretend  to  distinguish  betwixt  courage  and 
cowardice?" 

"  It  appears  to  me  highly  natural/'  coolly 
replied  Servian.  '^  Man  values  in  man  the 
qualities  proper  to  man;  just  as  we  men 
give  the  preference  to  a  woman  endowed  with 
meekness,  reserve,  benevolence,  in  a  word,  all 
amiable  and  womanly  virtues/' 

Confounded  by  the  severe  lesson  containco 
in  these  words,  Madame  de  Caussade  haughtily 
averted  her  head. 
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''  Were  you  attacked  by  robbers,  how  would 
you  act  V*  said  she,  suddenly  addressing  Mon- 
sieur Tonayrion. 

''  As  I  have  already  acted  on  similar  occa- 
sions/' replied  the  handsome  Raoul. 

'^  Indeed  ?— Pray  tell  us  the  story !"— said 
she,  earnestly. 

'*  The  first  time  such  an  event  befel  me  was 
at  Paris.  I  was  returning  home,  late  at  night, 
and  by  a  singular  chance  was  on  foot.  At  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  Chantereine  three  men  suddenly 
attacked  me.  I  had  my  cane  with  me,  which 
fortunatdy  was  heavily  loaded,  and  which  I 
handled  with  the  dexterity  of  a  professor  of 
singlestick ;  till,  in  half  a  minute,  one  of  my 
opponents  lay  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Another  dragged  himself  along  the 
houses,  while  the  third  is  probably  still  running 
away  at  this  moment !'' 

'^  And  the  other  occasions  ?"  inquired  Estelle, 
with  eagerness. 

''  The  second  might  have  been  a  more  tra- 
gical afiair.  It  was  six  months  ago,  during  my 
campaign  in  Africa.  At  some  distance  from 
Algiers,  I  was  attacked  by  two  Bedouin  Arabs, 
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as  I  was  returning  from  a  sporting  excur. 
sion.  I  got  off  with  a  ball  through  my 
coat,  and  a  slight  sword-cut  on  my  left 
arm." 

•^  And  the  Bedouins  V^  said  Felix,  who  was 
listening  with  envious  admiration. 

"  I  taught  them  to  be  quieter  for  the  fu- 
ture/' 

"  Did  you  kill  them  both  1"  urged  Estelle. 

^^  I  have  the  right  to  think  so ;  for  though 
my  gun  was  loaded  with  small-shot,  and  we 
were  muzzle  to  muzzle,  my  double  barrel 
brought  them  down,  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  the  butt  finished  them.'' 

"  And  in  those  two  encounters  I  am  con- 
vinced you  were  not  the  least  daunted  !^* — cried 
Estelle,  with  sparkling  eyes,  which  attested 
the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  prowess  of 
her  lover. 

"  Daunted  ?"  reiterated  Tonayrion,  laughing, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  V^ 

"  Nay,"  remonstrated  the  old  Colonel,  with  a 
view  of  coming  to  his  friend's  assistance,  ''I, 
old  soldier  as  I  am,  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
experienced  occasionally  an  emotion  of  terror. 
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At  Eylau,  for  instance^  when  T  fell  from  my 
horscj  and  a  division  of  Prussian  curassiers 
passed  over  my  body,  I  own  I  felt  rather 
nervous/' 

**  My  dear  Colonel !"  cried  Raool,  incredu- 
lously^ ^'you  are  imposing  upon  our  credulity  !*' 

"Luckily  for  my  father,*'  interrupted  Ma- 
dame de  Caussade,  ''  his  reputation  is  already 
made.  Nobody  will  believe  him  to  be  a 
coward  V* 

*'  The  weather  is  fine  now,  let  us  take  our 
walk,"  said  Colonel  Herbelin ;  and  the  three 
guests  rose  together  from  their  seats.  Madame 
de  Caussade  did  the  same,  but  instead  of  walking 
out,  sat  down  to  the  piano.  The  evident 
irritation  of  her  father  forbad  all  further 
persecution  of  the  humiliated  victim  of  her 
satire ;  she  therefore  granted  a  truce,  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  hostilies  hereafter.  Ser- 
vian meanwhile  had  endured  all  with  perfect 
imperturbility, — Estelle  having  exhausted  her 
quirer  of  irony  upon  him,  without  producing  so 
much  as  a  frown.  Still,  the  arrows  of  the 
young  widow  were  not  precisely  wasted.  In 
a  scuffle^  it  frequently  happens  that  the  blow 

d3 
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aimed  at  one  is  received  by  another ;  and  so 
was  it  in  the  present  instance.  The  blows 
aimed  at  Servian  pierced  poor  Felix  Cambier 
from  head  to  foot.  Jealous  as  becomes  a  lover 
of  eighteen,  the  timid  admirer  of  Madame  dc 
Caussade  endured  reluctantly  the  preference 
manifested  towards  the  handsome  Tonayrion, 
and  he  had  now  a  double  motive  for  mortifica- 
tion. 

^'  She  suspects  that  I  was  nervous  last 
nighty"  thought  the  cadet,  blushing  to  the  ears, 
^^  and  her  sarcasms  upon  timidity  are  certainly 
directed  against  me  !  If  I  were  assured  she 
thought  me  a  coward,  I  would  blow  out  my 
brains  on  the  spot  I*' 

Felix  did  not  dare,  however,  give  vent  to  his 
resentment,  but  was  less  scrupulous  with  re- 
gard to  the  fortunate  rival  who  had  made  him 
taste  the  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy. 

"Uncle,'^  said  he,  taking  Servian  aside,  *^do 
you  not  find  the  egotism  and  impertinence  of 
this  Monsieur  Tonayrion  insupportable  ?" 

Servian  did  not  choose  to  confirm  the 
opinion. 

^^  Monsieur  Tonayrion    is   a    good-lookiDg 
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fellow,  and  has  some  right  to  be  Tain,^'  said 
he. 

''Ton  think  him  handsome?"  said  Cambier 
disdainfoUy^  '^  In  my  opinion  he  has  the  air  of 
a  dram-major  f '' 

^  He  has  not  the  honour  then  of  pleasing 
you?'' 

"  So  little,  that  I  have  the  greatest  inctination 
to  give  him  a  lesson  of  politeness  and  mo- 
desty.** 

'^  You,  my  dear  Felix  ?^'  said  Servian,  laugh- 
ing. '^  No,  no,  waittill  yon  reach  his  shoulder.'' 

^  What  signify  six  inches  more  or  less  V 
said  the  youth.  **  I  am  perhaps  not  tall  enough 
for  a  carabineer;  but  remember  that  David, 
though  little,  slew  Goliath." 

'^  Don'^t  be  angry,  my  dear  David ;  but  please 
to  remember  that  Goliath  deserved  his  fate  as 
being  the  aggressor.  Ahem  ! — Here  comes  our 
Philistine.  Whether  he  be  a  coxcomb  or  no, 
be  polite*  The  absurdities  of  others  offer  no 
excuse  for  our  own.** 

After  this  brief  lecture,  Servian  took  the 
arm  of  F^lix,  and  waited  for  the  Colonel,  who 
was  accompanying  Monsieur  Tonayrion. 
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While  they  were  all  four  walking  upon  the  ter- 
race, Madame  de  Caussade  was  taking  herTcn- 
geance  at  the  piano, — disappointed  in  the  effects 
of  her  satire,  and  meditating  the  use  of  a 
keener  weapon,  whereby  she  might  pierce  the 
polished  armour  of  poor  Servian. 

"  His  coolness  is  mere  calculation,*'  said  she, 
**it  is  impossible  he  can  be  indifferent;  cer- 
tahily  the  dissimulation  with  which  he  conducts 
himself  is  a  masterpiece.  The  most  piercing 
sarcasms  glance  from  him  as  off  a  statue  of 
bronze.  In  two  hours,  I  have  expended  more 
bitterness  than  would  have  sufficed  me  for  two 
years,  and  all  for  nothing  !  I  should  think  him 
quite  insensible,  but  for  two  or  three  looks  1  saw 
him  give  to  Monsieur  Tonayrion.  Perhaps  he 
may  not  be  very  sensitive,  but,  as  sure  as  I  am 
a  woman,  he  is  still  jealous,  and  I  ask  no 
more/* 

Intent  upon  annoying  her  former  lover, 
Estelle  resolved  to  afford  to  the  elegant  Raoul 
one  of  those  victories,  unimportant  in  itself, 
which  often  suffices  to  plunge  a  rival  into 
despair. — After  some  reflection  she  gathered  a 
beautiful  rose  from  the  flower-stand,  opened  one 
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of  the  windows  towards  the  terrace,  and  sud- 
denly presented  herself  to  the  view  of  the  gen- 
tlemen walking  below. 

The  Colonel,  in  compensation  for  Eatelle's 
mortifying  conduct  to  Servian,  had  taken  him 
by  the  arm,  and  was  conrersing  with  him  upon 
the  different  incidents  of  his  journey  into 
Italy. 

Behind  him,  walked  Felix  Cambier,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  and  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets,  the  very  picture  of  despair ;  while  fur- 
ther on,  superbly  solitary,  like  the  majestic 
lion,  Raoul  Tonayrion  smoked  his  cigar  from 
time  to  time,  giving  a  disdainful  glance  at  his 
companions,  as  much  as  to  say, — **  I  am  not  in 
good  company  hereP* — 

On  hearing  the  window  open,  the  four  gen* 
Uemen  looked  up,  when  Estelle,  bending  for- 
ward on  the  balcony,  with  a  captivating  smile, 
showed  them  the  beautiful  rose  she  had  just 
gathered. 

''  Who  will  have  it  ?'*  said  she,  having  in- 
haled its  perfume  as  if  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  flower. 
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"  I,  madam/'  exclaimed  Felix,  extending  his 
hands  like  a  schoolboy. 

"  I^"  said  Raoul^  at  the  same  time. 

^^  Do  you  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  throw 
it  down  to  you  ?"  said  she.  "  Whoever  wishes 
to  possess  it,  must  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
coming  hither." 

Tonayrion  and  Felix  instantly  rushed  to- 
wards the  hall,  in  which  was  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  first-floor.  But  the  immo- 
derate laughter  of  Estelle  stopped  them  on 
their  way. 

*'By  the  s^£zircase?"— said  she.  "Seriously, 
you  are  coming  up  by  the  stairs  ?" — 

"  What  other  way?" — inquired  the  Colonel, 
angrily. 

"  Father,  father!"  cried  Madame  de  Caus- 
sade,  caressingly,  "  at  the  age  of  either  of 
those  gentlemen,  instead  of  asking  such  a 
question^  you  would  have  already  scaled  the 
balcony  !'* 

There  is  no  man  so  old  but  may  be  cap- 
tivated by  flattering  allusions  to  his  youth. 

"To  say  the  truth,"  said  Herbelin,  "the 
balcony  is  but  ten  feet  from  the  terrace.** 
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He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when 
Felix,  in  making  a  yiolent  spring  to  attain  the 
balcony,  fell  heavily  down.  Jealous  of  the 
attempt,  Tonayrion  likewise  tried  it,  but  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  two  rivals  still 
renewed  their  efforts,  while  Estelle  stood 
smiling  in  approbation. 

''Do  you  not  enter  the  lists  for  the  rose?'' 
inquired  the  Colonel  of  Servain. 

''  I  have  not  yet  studied  rope-dandng  1  *' 
he  replied,  loud  enough  for  Estelle  to 
hear. 

The  young  widow  bit  her  lips.  Calculating 
upon  the  blindness  of  love,  she  had  intended 
to  render  the  middle-aged  man  ridiculous 
by  enticing  him  into  one  of  those  hazardous 
feats  fit  only  for  the  elasticity  of  youth ;  and 
the  cool  deliberation  with  which  Servian 
avoided  the  snare,  provoked  her  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  triumph,  the  two 
competitors  redoubled  their  attempts;  and  to 
see  them  running  and  jumping  under  the  win* 
dow,  one  might  have  supposed  them  stung  by 
the  tarantula. 
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Tonayrion,  who  derived  great  advantage  from 
his  height,  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  lower  bar 
of  the  balcony,  but  the  sharp  edge  of  the  iron 
forced  him  to  relinquish  it.  This  trifling  8U^ 
cess  was  still  a  source  of  envy  to  Felix;  when, 
making  another  most  vigorous  spring,  he 
achieved  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

Unlike  his  rival,  Felix,  upon  laying  hold  of 
the  sharp-edged  iron,  maintained  his  hold; 
though  the  blood  trickled  from  his  wounded 
hands,  like  the  Spartan  whose  face  betrayed 
no  pain,  while  the  fox  was  gnawing  into  his 
heart. 

This  part  of  the  feat  accomplished,  the  rest 
was  an  easy  task  to  a  first-rate  proficient  in 
gymnastics.  In  less  time  than  we  can  describe 
it,  by  the  force  of  his  wrists,  he  raised  himself 
up,  and  stood  victorious  on  the  balcony ! 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Madame  Caussade, 
that  any  but  the  handsome  Tonayrion  would 
gain  the  prize.  The  rose  had  been  gathered 
for  him ;  for  him  she  had  reserved  the  winning 
smile ;  for  him  had  she  already  taken  off  her 
glove,  determined  to  concede  tlie  touch  of  her 
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£ur  hand  to  the  lips  of  the  victor,  and  the  utter 
despair  of  Servian. 

On  seeing  the  young  cadet  suddenly  present 
himself,  who,  far  from  assuming  the  triumphant 
countenance  of  a  conqueror,  blushed  at  his 
success,  she  retreated  some  steps,  visibly  dis- 
appointed. 

'^  Is  it  you  T  said  she,  abruptly.  ^  How  did 
you  jump  so  high  V* — 

"  I  looked  at  you,  madam,''  replied  Felix, 
timidly  raising  his  eyes,  ''  and  was  success- 
ful" 

''And  now,  I  suppose,  you  expect  the 
prize  y*  said  she,  her  sardonic  smile  stifling 
the  joyous  feelings  of  the  young  hero*  '*  I  only 
wish.  Monsieur  Felix,  I  could  offer  you  in- 
stead, some  of  the  beautiful  prize-books  you 
won  last  year  at  your  examination  !"-— 

"  I  finished  my  rhetoric  two  years  ago,  ma- 
dam/' said  he.  '^  I  am  now  a  soldier,  and  not 
a  schoolboy !" 

In  delivering  these  words  with  energy, 
Cambier  took  the  rose  presented  by  Madame 
Caussade,  and  sticking  the  flower  in  his  button- 
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hole^  affected  a  bearing  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  deep  scarlet  of  his  face. 

Servian  excepted^  whose  impassibility  was 
unremitting,  every  one  seemed  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  scene.  A  defeat  under  the 
eyes  of  the  object  of  his  adoration  was  death 
to  Tonayrion;  and  in  spite  of  his  affected 
laugh,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  vanity  suffered 
bitterly,  in  finding  himself  eclipsed  by  a  mere 
youth. 

On  the  other  hand^  the  victor  was  no  better 
satisfied  than  the  vanquished ;  for  the  trophy 
possessed  more  thorns  than  leaves.  Felix 
had  conceived  during  his  attempts  a  brilliant 
idea. 

"  I  will  get  on  the  balcony,"  thought  he ; 
"  she  will  be  obliged  to  offer  me  the  rose,  when 
I  will  fall  upon  my  knees,  seize  her  lovely 
hand,  and  boldly  press  it  to  my  lips." 

Instead  of  this  tender  episode,  he  was  com- 
plimented upon  his  success  in  rhetoric  I 

Madame  de  Caussade  meanwhile  was  out  of 
sorts  with  every  one^  Servian  would  not  be 
polite  enough  to  be  miserable*  Fflix  was  but 
a  school-boy,   who  had  the  impertinence  to 
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vanquish  Tonayrion;  and  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  her  father^  and  even  with  herself ; — her^ 
self^  perhaps^  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  When  a  woman  is  thus  at  war 
with  all  the  world,  be  it  accepted  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  that  Love  lies  close  at  the  root  of  her 
flourishing  upas  tree  of  Hatred  ! — 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Some  hours  after  the  scene  of  the  balcony* 
Raoul  Tonayrion  and  Felix  Cambier  acciden- 
tally met  in  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  parkj—^ 
meeting  premeditated  on  one  side  only. 

The  cadet  of  St.  Cyr  sought  tlie  shade  of 
the  chesnut  trees,  the  better  to  indulge  in  ^^ 
youthful  infatuation ;  but  the  intention  of  the 
handsome  Raoul  was  not  quite  so  pastoral.  On 
seeing  his  successful  rival  disappear  among  the 
trees,  he  watched  him  as  a  wolf  does  a  sheep 
straying  from  the  flock,  which  he  forthwith 
marks  as  his  meal. 

Felix  could  with  difficulty  suppress  his  im- 
patience on  seeing  his  enemy  approach ;  and 
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qaickened  his  steps,  that  he  might  mToid  so 
anpleasant  an  interruptioa.  Instead  of  imita- 
ting his  movements,  Raool  halted,  with  an  air 
of  insolence. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  meet  yon,  sir,"  said  he.  ^  I 
have  two  words  for  yoor  ear.^ 

Indignant  at  the  tone  in  which  he  was  ad- 
dressed, Felix  turned  suddenly  round* 

^'  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
he,  coolly.     '^  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

'^To  give  you  some  advice,''  replied  Raoul. 
"  The  rose  you  wear  is  withered ;  I  recommend 
you  to  throw  it  away." 

Felix  examined  the  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, and  looking  sternly  at  his  rival,  replied, 
"  You  are  under  a  mistake.  It  is  still  fresh — 
fresh  as  the  mouth  of  her  who  gave  it  me ;  and 
with  your  permission  I  shall  keep  it." 

^'It  is  withered,  I  tell  you,"  persisted  the 
haughty  Raoul ; — "  as  you  place  me  under  the 
necessity  of  proving."  And  he  proceeded  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  flower,  which  strewed  its 
leaves  upon  the  grass. 

At  this  unexpected  insult,  the  cadet  of  St. 
Cyr  stood  confounded ;  and  a  shivering  seized 
him  from  head  to  foot.     His  aggressor  allowed 
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him  the  time  to  speak ;  then  with  a  sneer,  turned 
upon  his  heel. 

*'  Sir/*  said  Felix,  foUowing  him,  "  I  will  not 
degrade  myself  by  giving  you  a  blow,  but  con- 
sider it  given/* 

"  Though  you  are  slow  to  speak,  sir,  you 
speak  to  the  purpose/*  said  Tonayrion,  haugh- 
tily. *^  Not  being  tall  enough  to  chastise  people, 
you  do  it  verbally." 

'^  If  not  tall  enough  to  break  your  head,  I 
may  prove  so  to  run  you  through  the  body,'' 
replied  Felix,  in  a  rage ;  while  Raoul,  astounded, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  puny  adversary. 

"  So,  sir ! — you  dare  provoke  me ! " — said  he, 
in  a  tone  differing  strangely  from  the  haughty 
presumption  he  had  hitherto  manifested. 

"  I  do  but  acknowledge,**  said  Felix,  "  an 
insult  as  brutal  as  gratuitous.** 

^^  But  you  call  me  out  ? — ^You  expect  nae  to 
meet  you?" — 

"  The  sooner  the  better.'' 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  the  choice  of  weapons; 
I  choose  pistols.** 

"  Good  !  *'  replied  Felix. — "  I  prefer  fire-arms 
for  such  an  occasion." — 

The  two  adversaries  now  agreed  to  proceed 
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to  Paris  on  the  Thursday  following,  so  as  not 
to  awaken  by  a  sadden  departure  any  suspicions 
of  their  dispute.  They  then  separated.  Felix 
walked  slow,  and  on  seeing  Raoul  so  far  off, 
tamed  back,  and  with  the  devotion  of  a  loving 
heart,  picked  up  the  scattered  rose-leaves.  In 
the  midst  of  this  occupation,  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  ancle,  who  had  witnessed  the  foregoing 
scene  from  a  distance. 

^^  What  is  your  disagreement  with  Monsieur 
Tonayrion  ?" — ^inquired  Servian. 

"  None,  uncle  !" — replied  Felix,  trying  to 
appear  calm.  ^We  met  by  chance,  and  ex- 
changed two  or  three  words  of  politeness,  no- 
thing more  V 

^  It  was  scarcely  as  an  act  of  politeness  that 
he  tore  the  rose  out  of  your  button-hole,  of 
which  you  are  now  gathering  up  the  leaves  ?'' — 

^  You  were  a  witness  of  the  insult — 
so  shall  you  be  then  of  the  atonement!" — 
replied  his  nephew  firmly.  ^  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  no  longer  a  child.  I  belong  to 
the  army;  I  wear  a  sword;  and  when  insulted 
will  use  it— No  remonstrance  therefore !— fight 
I  must,  and  fight  I  wilL'' 
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"  If  the  offence  be  serious^  I  should  be  the 
last  to  prevent  you/'  replied  Servian;  "tell 
me  quickly  all  that  passed." 

Felix  now  related  to  his  uncle  word  by  word 
all  that  had  occurred;  and  Servian  listened 
with  his  usual  deliberation. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  cause  for  a  duel,  unless 
Monsieur  Tonayrion  offer  an  apology,"  sid 
he. 

*^  Were  he  to  kneel  before  me,*'  cried  Felix, 
"  we  must  fight;! — It  is  necessary." 

^^  Not  necessary,  if  he  offer  proper  excuses. 

"  My  dear  uncle — ^you  are  the  head  of  on 
family,"  said  Felix,  ^*  and  have  been  to  me  as 
a  father.  I  may  therefore  confess  to  you  what  to 
any  other  I  should  be  ashamed  to  utter.  All  last 
night  was  I  pursued  by  a  dreadful  idea ;  and  the 
more  I  strive  to  rid  myself  of  it,  the  heavier  it 
weighs  upon  my  mind.'*  Servian  fixed  his  eye 
anxiously  on  his  nephew.  "  What,  if  I  were 
to  turn  out  a  coward  !'* — cried  the  young  man 
in  a  voice  of  agony. 

*^  A  coward  !" — exclaimed  Servian,  '^  What 
means  this  infatuation  ?^' 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  might  prove  so,''  re- 
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plied  Felix,  mournfully,—^'  Or  I  had  better  die 
at  once;  but^  if  what  I  experienced  last  night 
were  not  fear,  what  can  I  call  it  ?" 

'^  One  of  those  nervous  panics  to  which  all  men 
of  ardent  imaginations  are  subject,''  replied  Ser- 
vian. '^  Besides,  midnight  courage  is  the  rarest 
of  all  courage.     So,  at  leasty  said  Napoleon/' 

*'  But  it  is  not  midnight  now  !'* 

*^Now?'— 

"You  will  depise  me,  dear  uncle,  but  I  had 
better  confess  all ! — ^Just  now,  when  that  insolent 
fellow  raised  his  hand  against  me  to  snatch  the 
rose,  my  first  feeling  was  neither  anger,  resent- 
ment, nor  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  but  a  stupid 
enervation.  Instead  of  the  blood  burning  in  my 
veins,  my  blood  froze,  my  voice  failed,  my  heart 
throbbed.  Nervous  a£fection,  you  will  tell  me 
again  I  No  unde,  no !  It  was  agitation— it  was 
cowardice, — I  say  cowardice  !  The  weakness  was 
brief  I  admit;  but  if  it  lasted  half  a  second  it 
was  loo' much  for  my  honour.  I  must,  there- 
fore, £EM;e  a  positive  danger,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  I  am  worthy  to  live.  How 
should  I  support  life  uncertain  of  the  pos- 
session of  courage  !  How  dare  wear  the  king's 
epaulettes  and  sword  if  I  know  myself  un- 
worthy of  the  trust !     I  tell  you,  unde,  I  must 
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fight^  if  not  with  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  with 
some  other ;  or,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  will  insult  the 
first  grenadier  in  the  street  sooner  than  not  hiTe 
a  duel  before  I  enter  St.  Cyr.  A  soldier's  son, 
and  a  soldier  myself,  I  must  be  baptised  in 
blood.^' 

"  In  that  case,  I  undertake  to  be  your  sfoiasos 
as  I  was  in  your  infancy;''  said  Servian.  ^Bnt 
compose  yourself.  Your  fear  of  being  a&aid  is 
a  chimera;  and,  if  necessary,  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  prove  as  brave  as  St.  George !  Trust  to  me. 
I  undertake  the  whole  business.  Above  all^*^  said 
Servian,  '^  Monsieur  Tonayrion  must  not  know 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  your  quarrel.'^ 

No  particular  incident  marked  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  The  day  following,  Madame  de  Caossade, 
ascribing  her  ill-humour  to  indi^osition,  retired 
to  her  room  soon  after  breakfast.  Servian  no- 
ticed her  absence  with  satisfaction,  as  it  left  the 
field  free  to  his  manoeuvres. 

^'  Colonel !"  said  he  to  Herbelin,  who  had  just 
proposed  a  game  of  billiards  to  his  guests,  '^  may 
I  beg  permission  to  try  some  pistols  which  I  por* 
chased  when  passing  through  Liege  ?^' — 

"  With  all  my  heart^-we  will  accompany  you," 
said  the  Colonel,  ^^  and  defer  our  biUiards  until 
after  dinner.^' 
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The  master  of  Ae  house  accordingly  conducted 
hi*  guests  to  a  sinadl  court  behind  the  stables, 
where,  against  the  wall,  was  an  iron  target,  having 
in  Ae  ceatre  a.  while  patch.  The  Colonel  charged 
Serrian^s  pistols  bineelf,  and  placing  himself  at 
thirty  paces,  fired  the  fin^  shot — A  spot  at  some 
distance  from  the  bull's  eye  was  the  result. 

^  A  toy  lor  a  child  T'  said  he,  disdainfully  ex- 
amining the  weapon. 

*^  Ave  you  sore,  Cokmel,  that  the  fault  lies  in 
the  make  of  the  weapon  ?^— 4mpudently  inquired 
Raoul. 

^^  Try  yonrsd^  my  good  Mend/^  replied  Her- 
bdin,  certain  fliat  his  guest  would  receive  a 
cbedc;  and  Raoul,  while  cocking  the  second 
pistol,  fixed  a  prophetically  mournful  look  upon 
Felix*  Placing  himself  at  right  angles,  his  head 
erect^— his  left-hand  poised  upon  his  hip,  he 
gently  lowered  his  pistol  wit)i  his  fore-arm,  and 
appearing  not  to  aim,  fired !  The  chalk  doll 
placed  at  the  target  flew  to  pieces. 

^  For  liege  ptstels,  they  are  not  so  bad,^  said 
be  turaing  round  with  an  air  of  triuiBph  to  the 
spectators. 

Servian,  aware  ef  his  address,  iAd  not  testify 
th»  least  surprise,  but  merely  looked  at  F6Hx. 
Observed  at  the  same  time  by  his  adversary  and 
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uncle,  the  young  Cadet  suppressed  his  emotion, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  an  undisturbed  coun- 
tenance. 

*^  It  is  now  my  turn/'  said  he^  taking  the  pistol, 
which  the  Colonel  had  re-loaded. 

"  Wait  till  another  figure  is  placed/'  said  Ser- 
vian. 

*'  What  signifies/'  cried  Felix,  impatiently,  ^^ 
bit  of  the  old  one  remains/' 

The  future  officer  took  a  steady  aim,  when  the 
piece  of  the  image  instantly  joined  the  remains 
below. 

"  Bravo !"  cried  the  Colonel,  piqued  at  finding 
himself  outdone  by  his  guests.  ^^  A  famous  good 
shot,  Felix ;  but  I  defy  you  to  do  it  again,  once 
in  ten  times/' 

*'  You  will  lose,  sir,"  said  Cambier,  "  I  give  you 
one  shot  in  two,  as  often  as  you  like !"  and  to 
realise  his  boast,  he  aimed  at  the  fresh  figure  jast 
set  up  by  tlie  servant. 

"  At  the  head,"  said  he ;  and  true  to  his  word, 
he  knocked  off  the  head  of  the  figure,  the  d^ 
capitated  body  remaining  steady  agaipst  the 
plate. 

At  that  moment,  instead  of  examining  his  ne* 
phew,  Servian  fixed  his  penetrating  eye  upon 
Tonayrion,  who  vainly  tried  to  smile. 
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^  It  is  your  tam>  sir.  You  are  the  only  man 
worthy  to  compete  with  this  embryo  lieutenant," 
said  Servian;  and  Raonl  reluctantly  accepted  the 
pistol  offered  by  Servian.  This  time^  instead  of 
evincing  his  usual  coolness,  he  took  the  most  de- 
liberate aim ;  yet  his  former  address  completely 
CEoled  him.  On  seeing  the  star  produced  by  the 
ball  on  the  iron  plate  at  some  distance  from  the 
figure,  Servian  and  Felix  exchanged  a  look  of 
intelligence. 

•*Well,  Tonayrion?"  said  the  colonel,  deter- 
mined to  take  his  revenge ;  "  have  you  still  the 
same  good  opinion  of  the  pistols  ? '' 

'^Certainly,"  replied  he.  ^^But  just  now,  I 
should  miss  an  ox  at  five  paces.  Every  time  I 
fence,  I  have  a  nervous  trembling  in  my  right  arm, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  hold  it  steady.'' 

^  Where  the  deuce  can  you  have  been  fencing 
to-day  ?"  inquired  Herbelin. 

**  In  my  own  room,"  replied  Raoul.  **  Every 
morning  I  practice,  to  keep  myself  in  wind." 

^^  An  excellent  and  healthy  custom,"  replied  the 
colonel,  eagerly.  '^One  never  knows  what  may 
happen,  and  it  keeps  one's  hand  in.  Fencing  is 
much  neglected  by  young  men  now-a-days.  They 
stuff  their  heads  with  Greek  and  Latin,  history  and 
mathematics,  till  at  last  they  barely  know  to  handle 
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a  foil.  Had  I  a  son,  it  dould  not  be  so.  He 
might  be  whatever  he  c^oae,  provided  Pellier  tod 
Grisier  had  succeeded  in  their  inatmetiona.'' 

At  that  moment,  Servian  notieed  hia  nephew 
knock  off  the  head  of  a  third  figure. 

''  My  dear  cok)nel,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice, 
but  not  so  as  to  be  unheard  by  Raoul,  ^  yoa  are 
right  in  asserting  that  modem  edueaticm  is  moK 
learned  than  manly.  But  do  not  say  so  before 
Felix/' 

^  Why  so  ?^  demanded  Herbdin. 

'^  Because  he  is  already  more  disposed  for  anus 
than  studies ;  and  I  neither  wish  him  to  be  t 
pedant  nor  a  duellist.  You  see  what  an  exoeUent 
shot  he  is,  and  he  is  just  as  good  a  fencer !  Gfi* 
sier,  to  whom  you  alluded  just  now,  assures  me 
Felix  is  his  most  proficient  pupil.  As  his  onde 
and  guardian,  such  qualifications  have  no  great 
merit  in  my  eyes." 

^*  How  86  ?  *' — demanded  the  ool<»ieI,  in  some 
surprise. 

*'  Felix  is  hot-headed,  hasty,  and  irritable.  Yon 
remember  the  source  of  anxiety  his  poor  father 
used  to  be  to  us  all  ?  I  tremble  lest  Felix  shoaU 
follow  in  his  steps,  and  become  a  bully.'' 

"  Let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  indinatioW* 
said  Herbelin.    ^'  He  is  to  be  a  soldier,  not  a  priest 
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Smce  fij^ting  is  to  be  hk  trmde,  'tisall  tbe  better 
he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself !  In  Ibnner 
tinieaywe  had  what  we  termed  fiederB^  whose 
business  was  to  prore  the  eowage  of  beginners* 
If  there  be  any  in  his  regimen^  they  will  give 
him  an  opportunity,  and  then    .    .     /' 

^'  Tbenj*'  inteimpted  Senrian,  ^  so  mueh  die 
worse  for  the  feelers.  Take  my  word  for  it  they 
will  share  the  fate  of  the  chalk  figures !" 

Tonayrion,  though  he  heard  every  word  of 
this  dialogue,  was  careful  to  suppress  all  evi- 
dence of  emotion;  but  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  dispute  further  the  honours  of  the  lists, 
with  his  future  adversary  who  was  forced  to  relin- 
quish a  practice  in  which  there  was  no  longer  a 
competitor. 

^'  I  am  satisfied  with  you  1"  said  Servian  to  his 
nephew,  upon  returning  to  the  house.  ^  Not  only 
you  possess  courage,  but  what  is  better,  presence 
of  mind." 

^•^  You  are  not  laughing  at  me,  I  hope,  uncle !'' 
replied  Felix,  unable  to  express  his  joy  at  hearing 
such  approbation. 

''  No !  I  admired  your  calmness  at  the  taigef 

^  Nevertheless,  that  infernal  shiver  was  again 
on  the  point  of  seizing  me  when  I  hit  the  figure.'^ 

^'  No  matter !  true  courage,  intelligent  couragey 
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does  not  consist  in  not  experiencing  fear,  but  in 
surmounting  it/' 

*^  Did  you  not  think  the  handsome  Raool  was 
rather  downcast  on  the  occasion  ?"— urged  Felit 
•'  My  skill,  perhaps,  gave  him  cause  for  reflec- 
tion'' 

"  That  we  shall  shortly  know,"  said  Servian, 
''I  strongly  suspect  an  ass  under  the  lions 
skin."— 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  insolent  Raoul  usually  usurped  a  royal 
share  in  the  conversation ;  but,  during  the  rest 
of  the  day,  he  remained  silent  and  dejected ; — re* 
plying  in  monosyllables  to  the  observations  ad- 
dressed to  him.  With  knitted  brows,  and  an 
over-cloaded  face,  he  seemed  to  ruminate  on  some 
sinister  project.  His  very  manner  of  twisting  his 
mustachios  was  calculated  to  intimidate  pacifi- 
cally disposed  people. 

According  to  the  custom  of  a  vast  number  of 
charming  women,  Madame  de  Caussaude  could  ill 
endure  in  others  the  unequal  temper  peculiar  to 
herself.  The  conduct  of  Raoul  appeared  capri- 
cious ;  a  liberty  which,  perhaps,  trenched  upon 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  her  sex. 
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"  He  must  perceive  that  I  am  worried,''  thought 
she,  "  and  had  much  better  make  himself  agree- 
able, than  sulk  in  the  comer.  Never  did  I  so 
wish  to  see  him  gay,  clever,  agreeable :  and  he 
makes  a  point  of  being  just  the  reverse.  Heigho ! 
Men  have  no  feeling  !  Is  it  possible  that  he  has 
not  yet  discovered  Monsieur  Servian's  admiration 
for  me  ?  He  must  see  that  my  ill-humour  has 
some  cause ;  for,  in  general,  my  temper  is  angelic. 
Shall  I  do  him  the  honour  to  notice  his  indif- 
ference V 

Impatient  of  seeing  Raoul  steadfast  in  his  re- 
verie, she  determined  to  interrupt  it.  The  Co- 
lonel was  playing  chess  with  Servian;  Felix 
had  just  left  the  drawing-room ;  and  the  delight- 
ful widow  considered  the  moment  opportune  to 
express  her  vexation. 

*^  Will  you  initiate  me  into  the  subject  of  your 
mysterious  meditations  ?''  said  she.  "  They  must 
be  highly  interesting,  to  make  yoti  so  completely 
forget  your  reputation  as  a  gallant  !*' 

Raoul  had  expected  this  attack;  indeed,  to 
provoke  it  was  the  object  of  his  proceedings. 
Instead  of  replying,  he  affected  embarrassment, 
to  enhance  the  curiosity  of  Estelle. 

"  Believe  me,  my  thoughts  are  unworthy 
your  attention,^  said  he. 
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f^Thsl  is  not  tiie  qtmH&ofo/'  replied  the- 
''What  is  it  thus  alMorlM  70a?  I  ham  the 
presumption  to  think  diat  I  am  partly  the  eaose, 
and,  therefore,  wish  to  know.^ 

^  My  thoughts  can  never  be  aninflaeneed  by 
^otf>"  rqdied  BaooL 

^  A  oompUmen^  when  I  required  an  answer." 

^  My  aoqni6scence»  "**^"*j  mig^t  offend  you.*' 

''  Your  rebellion  bat  more  sorely  !** 

''  Yon  will  certainly  scold  me,  bat  I  hare  re- 
solved to  confess  my  enors,  though  already 
ashamed  of  having  so  silly  a  story  to  rdste." 

^*  You  are  determined,  I  see,  to  ezhanst  my 
patience/'  cried  Estdle- 

^  A  most  wonderful  and  nnparallelled  affair,'" 
said  Tooayrion^  assuming,  ironically  the  style  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne*  In  speaking  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Monsieur  de  Lausun,  '^  I  have  a  duel  on 
my  hands !  And  with  whom,  I  entreat  you  to 
gnessP' 

<^With  Monsieur  Servian,  perhnqpsjT  replied 
EsteDe. 

''With  F61iz  Cambier r— cried  Raool,  with 
affected  solemnity* 

"  With  Felix  V  m^iMm^  Estelle,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 
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'^  Yes.     He  is  determined  to  fight  with  me,'' 
replied  Monsieur  Tonayrion^  affectmg  to  laugh. 

"  Have  you  quarretled  then  ?'* 

'^  I  suppose  I  must  smite  my  breast— «id  say 
my  fne&  culpd/'  replied  he,  *^  But  who  could  have 
expected  a  mere  child  to  be]  so  very  punctilious ! 
Yesterday^  madam,  thanks  to  a  sprain  I  got  out 
shooting,  the  chivalrous  youth  obtained  the  rose 
I  would  fain  have  won  at  the  price  of  my  blood. 
Cruelly  disappointed,  for  my  ill-humour  on  that 
occasion  I  solicit  your  charity.  A  few  houn 
later,  having  encountered  my  hero  in  the  paik, 
who  was  triumphantly  sporting  your  rose  in  his 
button-hole,  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  my 
imagination  benevolently  conceded  him  the  ten 
years  wanting  to  his  manhood  ;  and  instead  of  a 
child,  I  chose  to  consider  him  a  rival/* 

*'  You  insulted  him  then  ?"  said  Estdle,  anxi- 
ously. 

*^  I  do  not  exactly  remember  my  worda^  bat 
they  must  have  appeared  disrespectful  to  the  rhe- 
torician, for  he  thereupon  rode  the  high  horse, and 
heroically  proposed  to  cut  each  other's  throats." 

"  And  you  accepted  his  proposal  V 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?'* 

"  You  were  in  the  wrong,  and  ought  to  have 
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immediately    offered    an   mpciogy   to  Monaieiir 
Cambicr/* 

'^  If  indeed,  madam^  I  oi^;lit  to  hmre  done  so; 
I  am  unfortunately  Ignorant  of  die  terms  usual  in 
sach  concessions.'' 

^'  I  will  teach  yon  then/*  quickly  rej<»ned 
Madame  de  Canssade ;  **  yon  cannot  snppose  I 
will  sofier  tfaia  senseless  qoanel  to  hmve  any  evil 
consequences  ?  Eyen  had  Peliz  been  die  aggres- 
sor, yon  ought  to  hftye  taken  steps  of  conciliation, 
for  he  is  a  mere  child^  and  yon  a  man  i  Bat  being 
in  the  wrongs  not  to  admit  it,  would  be  mon- 
strous, light  with  him  ?  you  cannot  be  serious ! 
Suppose  you  kill  or  wound  that  poor  young  man, 
a  splendid  victory,  forsooth ! — ^The  idea  of  such  a 
contest  is  degrading.  I  forbid  you  to  fight,  Mon- 
sieur Tonayrion  \ — Obey  me,  or  I  will  never  see 
your  &ce  again.'' — 

This  menace,  sufficient  to  fireeze  the  heart  of  a 
man  really  in  love,  seemed  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect  upon  Tonayrion.— *«  You  are  right,  madam,'' 
said  he,  ^  reprove  me — ill  use  me — ^punish  me,  I 
deserve  it! — I  am  rash  I  know, — ^hasty,  irritable,  in 
short  I  have  a  thousand  defects  of  character,  and 
<un  &r  from  checking  them  as  I  ought,  and  jea- 
lousy being  now  added  to  my  natural  impetuosity, 
I  have  no  hope  of  attaining  milder  dispositions. 
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But  though  I  do  not  promise  to  tame  down  my 
rashness  of  character^  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  neither  obstinate  nor  deaf  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, I  did  not  wait  your  remonstrances  to  repent 
my  folly  of  yesterday.  I  admit  that  a  duel  with 
Monsieur  Felix  Cambier  is  of  the  utmost  absur- 
dity. To  make  the  contest  equals  we  ought  to 
fight  with  penknives  as  at  school ;  and  if  by  acci- 
dent I  killed  him  how  should  I  forgive  myself  for 
staining  my  hand  with  the  blood  of  a  child  ?  I  see 
the  affair  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  yourself; 
but  having  gone  so  far,  how  can  I  retract  ?'' — 

^^  Had  you  an  adversary  of  your  own  age 
I  could  understand  these  scruples/'  replied 
Estelle.  '^  Be  assured  that,  had  not  your  conduct 
been  irreproachable,  I  am  not  a  woman  to  urge 
you  to  an  act  of  weakness ;  but  with  a  school-boy 
like  Monsieur  Felix,  what  risk  is  there  for  your 
honour?  To  offer  him  an  apology^  is  in  bet 
to  spare  his  life." 

^^  Too  true/'  rejoined  the  gallant  RaouL  "  You 
talk  like  an  angel,  and  I  have  nothing  to  urge  in 
reply.  But  how  am  I  to  accost  Monsieur  Cam- 
bier with,  sir^  I  ask  your  pardon  for  all  I  said, 
and  did  yesterday  ?  I  should  laugh  outright,  not 
to  his  beard,  for  he  has  none,  but  to  his  ooae. 
How,  therefore  am  I  to  act  ?    It  is  impossibk  to 
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traathim  ierioosly.  Ey«ain  lookuig  at  him^  I 
never  can  divest  myself  of  the  idea  of  themes  and 
ibetoric;  yet  an  honomabla  apology  must  not 
degenerate  into  buffoonery.  No>  madam!  I  hare 
a  seheme  which  I  trust  will  satisfy  you.  The  duel 
flhall  take  plaoe,  but  without  danger  to  my  juye« 
Bile  opponent^  for  having  received  his  shot,  I  will 
fire  b  the  air." 

""Haaard  your  life ?— What  madness P'--said 
Estelle*    ' 

^*  No  great  fear  from  such  an  antagonist/'  said 
Tonayrion,  with  an  air  of  scorn. 

'*  Who  can  say !— No,  no, — ^I  wiU  not  suflRsr  you 
to  expose  yourself  to  the  least  chance  of  danger  for 
such  nonsense.  Since  you  have  not  sufficient  hu* 
mility  to  make  a  proper  apologyi  I  ahall  do  it  in 
your  name.'' 

Raoul  had  now  perfectly  succeeded  in  his 
object ;  but  so  far  from  allowing  the  lady  to  per- 
eetve  it,  he  grew  more  intractable  than  ever,  nor 
was  it  till  Madame  de  Cauasade  issued  her  com- 
mands in  the  most  peremptory  manner  that  he 
eoold  be  forced  to  submit 

<'  I  see  how  it  is  \"  cried  he  atlast;  "^  I  must 
obey,  but  since  you  deign  to  assert  your  empire 
over  me,  give  me  at  least  some  danger  to  encoun- 
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ter^  some   enterprise  worthy  of  us  both,  to  ab- 
solve me." 

"  Some  giant  to  cleave  asunder, — some  captrre 
princess  to  deliver!"  cried  Estelle  with  a  smile. 
'^  Be  content !  The  more  distastefal  a  sacrifice  the 
more  it  honours  us.  From  any  other  man,  I 
might  exact  a  feat  of  courage ;  from  you  I  only 
ask  an  act  of  reason.'^ 

The  handsome  Raoul  bowed  profoundly  to  the 
compliment,  in  token  of  his  absolute  submission. 
*'  I  would  rather,"  said  he,  '*go  to  Africa,  and 
bring  you  back  half  a  dozen  Arabs'  heads.  But 
since  I  can  but  obey,  go,  madam,  to  Monsieur 
Felix  Cambier  in  my  name,  and  say  all  that  yon 
consider  proper." 

Tonayrion  pronounced  the  name  with  such  con- 
temptuous affectation,  that  a  smile  hovered  upon 
the  lips  of  Estelle.  Convinced  that  her  admirer 
did  himself  extreme  violence,  the  young  widow 
experienced  a  gratification  similar  to  the  pleasure 
of  Omphale  in  beholding  Hercules  spinning  at  her 
feet. 

"  What  empire  I  possess,  over  him" — ^thought 
she,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  find  the  lion  so  readily 
muzzled.'*  Rejoicing  in  the  despotism  charac- 
terizing too  many  a  female  temper,  Estelle  now 
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began  to  reflect  upon  the  mission  of  peace  widi 
which  she  was  chaiged*  She  resolved  not  to 
consult  the  ColoneL  Spoiled  diildren  adore 
thdr  parents,  bat  seldom  hare  reooarse  to  their 
adyice;  and  in  this  case,  Estelle  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  role.  She  hesitated,  howerer,  aboat 
addressing  herself  at  once  to  Felix ;  not  that  she 
donbted  a  fieiyonrable  result,  but  she  was  afiraid 
of  flattering  his  vanity.  ^  Be  considers  himself  a 
man  already;  and  I  must  take  care  not  to  enoou* 
rage  his  presumption,''  said  she.  Still  Servian  re* 
mained,  whose  interestin  young Cambier  wasen- 
creased  by  his  double  capadty  of  guardian  and 
unde;  and  after  much  cogitation,  Madame  de 
Caussade  resolved,  that  it  should  be  to  him  and 
him  alone,  she  would  refer  the  matter.  After 
the  bitter  contempt  she  had  exhibited  for  the  two 
preceding  days,  the  prospect  of  such  an  interview 
was  anything  but  agreeable. 

Next  day,  when,  after  breakfitft,  the  Colonel  in- 
vited his  guests  as  usual  to  adjourn  to  the  billiard- 
room,  his  daughter  approached  Monsieur  Servian. 
^'  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you,  and  will  wait  for 
you  in  the  garden,^'  said  she,  a^d  in  spite  of  his 
forty  years  of  age,  and  habitual  presence  of 
mind,  the  worthy  man  was  strangely  agitated  by 
the  invitation.    He  suppressed  his  feelings,  how- 
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ever,  and  followed  bis  oompanionB  into  the  Ul- 
liard-room^  where  the  Gaionel  and  Monaieiir 
Tonayrion  had  already  commenced  playing;  then, 
unobserved,  glided  quietly  out  of  the  room  and 
descended  into  the  garden. 

Estelle  was  walkmg  in  the  avenxie  of  cheitinit- 
trees,  connecting  the  paik  with  the  house;  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  green  walk,  and  on  the  oAer 
a  high  walL  At  the  sight  of  her  former  admirer, 
who  was  advancing  eagedy  towards  her,  she  asni- 
med  a  coolness  of  demeanour  calculated  to  dispel 
any  illusions  in  which  he  might  have  indulged 
The  change  was  not  lost  npcm  Servian. 

'^  I  came  hither,  madam,^'  said  be,  ^in  com- 
pliance with  your  wishes.^ 

'^  That  you  may  not  misinterpret  my  inten- 
tions/' she  replied,  ^'  I  must  pronise  that  tiie 
subject  upon  which  I  have  to  consult  you,  re- 
gards neither  you  nor  myselfl^ 

'^  I  was  already  aware  of  it,  madam,*'  said 
Servian,  coldly,  ^  It  is  therefore  needless  to  aDude 
to  hopes  which  have  no  existence.^ 

^  Are  you  aware,''  resumed  the  young  widow, 
'^  of  the  duel  which  is  to  take  place  between  Mon* 
sieur  Felix  and  Monsieur  Tonayrion  ?" 

Servian  bowed  an  affirmative. 
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^  Id  tluMk  case  I  kiw  notiiiiig  moie  to  a^,  at 
I  feel  coDTiaeed  yon  will  excft  yonnelf  to  pre* 

^*  On  what  (pNMwda  ?^  inquired  Seman, 
coolly. 

«^  Whirt:  gimnds  ?"  eidaimed  EsteUe,  <«  a 
d«el  wUeli  perils  the  life  of  your  n(q>hew  ?'' — 

'^  My  nephew  was  not  the  aggressor,  madam. 
Were  P^Uxin  the  wrong  he  ^ovdd  admowledge  it ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  he  who  has  been 
insulted/^ 

"^  Insulted?^  ratorted  Estelle,  scornfully,  ''a 
child  like  him  P'— 

^  So  little  a  diild,  madam,  that  he  is  already  a 
soldier/' 

'^  Child  or  not,  he  cannot  think  sexionsly  of 
fighting  r 

^  So  seriously,  that  any  attempt  on  my  part 
to  prevent  him,  woeld  be  useless.  Tou,  yourself 
madam,  I  beliefe,  would  be  unsnocessfuL? 

<'WewiU  seer  said  EsteUe.  ''Meantime, 
though  I  can  understand  Monsieur  F^liz  being 
caxried  away  by  the  presumption  natural  to  his 
^;e,  yet  you.  Sir,  who  can  be  accused  of  neither 
imprudence  nor  temerity,  do  you  not  tremble  at 
the  disparity  of  such  an  encounter  ?" 

'*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  great  disparity  I" 
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^'Tou  suppose  the  chances  even  betwixt  the 
Monsieur  Tonayrion  and  your  nephew  V^ 

*^  On  the  contrary»I  think  them  most  unequal" 

^'  Explain  yourself^  I  entreat  you^^  said  EsteUe 
eagerly. 

Servian  fixed  a  penetrating  eye  upon  her  face-* 
"  Allow  me  to  ask  you/'  said  he,  "  how  you  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  project  ?" 

^^  He,  himself  informed  me  of  it,''  said  she, 
precipitately. 

«  FeUx  ?" 

"  No— Monsieur  Tonayrion !" 

Servian  smiled. 

"  Doubtless/'  he  replied,  after  a  pause— 
'*  Monsieur  Tonayrion  is  apprised  of  your  in- 
terference ?" 

•^  I  require  no  authority/'  said  she,  **  for  what 
appears  to  be  humane  and  equitable.  It  is  true, 
that  having  forced  Monsieur  Tonayrion  to  divulge 
the  circumstances  of  this  deplorable  quarrel,  I 
made  him  listen  to  reason.  Am  I  to  be  less  suc- 
cessful with  yourself?" 

Servian  made  no  reply. 

*'  In  that  case,"  coolly  replied  Servian,  "  you 
will  be  entitled  to  consider  Monsieur  Tonayrion 
as  much  my  superior  in  amenity  and  docility  as 
in  courage  and  chivalrous  exploits." 
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Confiiied  by  this  firank  allusion^  Estelle  could 
hardly  disguise  her  embarrassment  But  luckily 
their  tcte  a  tite  was  just  then  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  young  Cambier. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

Haying  noticed  his  uncle's  mysterious  exit  from 
the  billiard-rooni^  the  young  cadet  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  following  him;  and  on  discoTering 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts  alone  with  Servian,  in  a 
seclusion  marvellously  suited  to  the  most  confi- 
dential affection,  jealousy  became  the  uppermost 
feeling  in  his  heart 

Notwithstanding,  however,  his  strong  inclina- 
tion to  intrude  upon  their  interview,  his  courage 
would  have  failed,  had  not  a  firiendly  sign  beck- 
oned him  towards  them. 

The  conversation  had  taken  a  turn  far  from 
agreeable  to  the  young  widow,  and  she  resolved 
to  admit  a  third  party,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the 
uncle  the  influence  she  had  dared  to  assert  over 
his  nephew. 
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''  Yoa  are  just  oome  in  time*    We  were  at  tliat 
moment  talldiig  of  joa^'^  said  she. 

^'  Of  me,  madam  P*  exclaimed  Cambier^  some* 
iriiat  smpiised. 

''  We  were  disooasing  jxmr  quarrel  with  Mon- 
sieur  Tonayrion/'  replied  Estelle^  affecting  to 
laugh.  ''  Know  that  I  have  taken  the  part  of  the 
iove,  as  bearer  of  an  olive  branch.  I  cannot 
allow  so  absurd  a  quarrel  to  destroy  the  harmony 
eziating  between  two  men  mutually  entitled  to 
each  other's  esteem.  I  have  already  reprimanded 
Blbnsieur  Tonayrion,  who  acknowledges  him» 
self  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  I  expect  the  same 
candour  from  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
am  the  bearer  of  formal  excuses  from  your  ad- 
versary. There  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  but  yoxor  sign  manual,  which  I  hereby 
require." 

She  hdd  out  her  hand  to  Felix  as  she  spoke ; 
but,  instead  of  signing  die  treaty  of  peace  with 
his  lips^  he  retreated,  as  if  afraid  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation. 

^  Under  any  other  drcumstanoes,  madam,'' 
said  he,  '^  I  should  hare  been  proud  to  obey  you. 
In  this  case,  it  is  imposaible.  I  have  been  in- 
sulted." 

^  Believe  me,  you  attribute  intentions  to  Mon- 
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sieur  Tonayrion  he  never  entertained.  Oaght  a 
man  of  your  age  to  take  exception  at  a  few  hasty 
words  calculated  only  to  offend  a  child  !'' — 

"  A  child  !"  reiterated  Felix,  who,  suspecting 
personality  in  the  word,  could  not  hear  it  with  in- 
difference. 

"  Yes,  I  maintain,"  said  Estelle,  "  that  chil- 
dren alone  take  offence  at  trifles ;  and,  since  yoa 
are  a  man,  I  appeal  to  your  reason/' 

'^  What  you  are  pleased  to  term  a  trifle,  msf- 
dam,  is,  in  my  eyes,  an  outrageous  insult,  only  to 
be  effaced  by  blood.  —  You  cannot  surely  be 
aware  that  he  tore  your  rose  out  of  my  button- 
hole'?*' 

"  Is  that  all  ?^^  said  Madame  de  Caussade,  with 
an  engaging  smile.  *^  The  act  was  certainly  re- 
prehensible, but  not  without  a  remedy.  Are 
there  not  plenty  of  roses  to  be  had  ?" 

And  stepping  towards  a  flower  border,  she  ga- 
thered a  beautiful  rose  and  placed  it  in  his  button- 
hole with  most  captivating  courtesy. 

The  wild  pulsation  of  his  heart,  while  her  lovely 
hand  lightly  touched  his  bosom  in  adjusting  the 
precious  flower,  rendered  resistance  impossible. 

"  Wear  it  in  all  surety !?'  said  she,  "  Nobody 
will  dare  remove  it.'' 

"  They  must  first  deprive  me  of  my  Ufe  .'"cried 
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poor  Felix  in  deep  emotion ;  on  perceiving  which; 
Estelle  felt  herself  yictoiioos. 

*'  Thus  ends  this  terrible  grievance/'  said  she, 
m  an  insinuating  tone.  ''  You  will  not  now  refuse 
my  request  !*' 

'^  A  request,  madam  ?'  said  Felix,  as  if  waking 
from  a  dream. 

''Hush,  hush — all  is  at  an  endP  said  she, 
holding  forth  her  band. 

^With  Monsieur  Tonayrion?  No,  madam!'' 
exclaimed  Felix* — ^  Even  your  graciousness  can- 
not efiace  the  recollection  of  his  insolence." 

^  Not  when  a  woman  implores  you,  F^lix,  and 
extends  her  hand  towards  you  in  his  name?" 
said  Estelle,  artfully  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

Unable  to  resist  her  eloquent  and  persuasive 
smiles,  poor  F61ix  offered  his  hand  in  return,  which 
Estelle  eagerly  clasped* 

"  Tou  pledge  me  your  word  of  honour,"  said 
she,  ^'  to  forget  this  ridiculous  quarrel,  and  live  as 
formeriy  with  Monsieur  Tonayrion?" 

''O  madam!  reflect  upon  what  you  exact!" 
cried  Felix,  trying  feebly  to  withdraw  his  hand. 

^  I  exact  nothing — I  only  implore  you,"  persisted 
she,  with  a  look  so  persuasive,  as  it  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  to  resist  ;  and  young  Cambier 

VOL.  III.  F 
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accordingly  replied  in  a  faint  voice — *' Your  com- 
mands^ madam,  are  sacred." 

'^  Thanks  !  thanks  !"  said  Estelle,  pressing  his 
hand — '*  I  shall  not  forget  your  acquiescence. 
And  now,  my  gallant  Knight  of  the  Rose,  let 
us  no  longer  detain  you.     Continue  your  walk." 

This  abrupt  dismissal  somewhat  disconcerted 
the  cadet,  who  bowed  in  silence  and  departed^ 
eager  to  avoid  the  significant  looks  of  his  unde. 

Servian,  who  truly  loved  his  nephew,  had 
feared  the  chances  of  the  duel.  In  exhibiting  his 
skill  as  a  marksman,  he  had  no  other  view  than 
that  of  inducing  his  adversary  to  a  pacific  ar- 
rangement; and  the  matter  being  adjusted,  he  no 
longer  affected  punctilios  with  regard  to  any 
want  of  ceremony  in  the  reparation  to  which  Ma- 
dame de  Caussade  had  contributed  her  aQ-power- 
ful  diplomacy.  Though  not  in  the  regular  fonn, 
the  apology  of  Monsieur  Tonayrion  was  not  the 
less  complete.  In  fact,  Servian  would  hare  ad- 
vised his  nephew  to  accept  it,  but  that  he  was  sa- 
tisfied the  prayers  of  a  pretty  woman  would  have 
more  influence  with  a  youth  of  eighteen,  than  the 
lectures  of  an  uncle. 

No  sooner  was  Felix  gone,  than  Estelle  turned 
towards  her  old  admirer. 

'^  Well,  sir  1"  said  she,  rather  haughtily. 
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Servian  bowed  with  a  significant  smile.  ''  I 
confess  I  was  wrong  in  questioning  your  influ- 
ence/' said  he.  '^  It  is  the  first  time,  and  it  shall 
be  the  last.  I  now  think  any  thing  possible, 
even " 

"  Even  ?*" — demanded  Estelle,  as  he  did  not 
choose  to  terminate  his  observation. 

''  Even  the  existence  of  the  courage  with 
which  your  imagination  has  so  munificently  en- 
dowed Monsieur  Tonayrion/'  said  Servian,  coolly 
completing  the  phrase. 

A  vivid  blush  pervaded  the  cheeks  of  E^telle. 

'^  I  am  aware  that  Monsieur  Tonayrion  has  not 
the  good  fortune  to  please  you/'  said  she,  with  an 
embarrassed  smile.  '^  It  is  true  he  has  not  be- 
haved well  to  your  nephew,  but  he  has  offered 
reparation.  With  respect  to  yourself,  you  are 
unjust  in  your  antipathy.  How  has  he  offended 
vou  ?'* 

By  a  single  look,  Servian  made  her  feel  the  im- 
possibility of  ensnaring  him  into  the  avowals  she 
had  anticipated. 

^*  Grant  me  a  moment's  attention,  madam," 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  affection,  which  partook  more 
of  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  than  the  passion  of 
a  lover.  '^  I  did  not  solicit  this  interview ;  but 
since  you  have  granted  it,  let  me  profit  by  it  to 

p2 
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offer  a  word  of  advice. — Forget,  if  you  can, 
my.  admiration  of  you,  or  that  I  ever  solicited 
your,  hand  in  marrii^e.  Consider  me  as  the 
faithful  friend  of  your  father — as  one  whose  de- 
votion to  you  is  sincere,  although  you  affect  to 
despise  it ;  of  which  I  am  giving  you  a  proof,  at 
the  chance  of  increasing  your  aversion  towards 
me.  I  am  told  you  are  to  marry  Monsieur  To- 
nayrion" — 

**  Who  told  you  so  ?"  angrily  interrupted  Es- 
telle. 

"  No  matter.  The  result  is,  that  you  have 
been  more  than  uncourteous  towards  me  for  some 
days  past  Other  men  might  resent  your  con- 
duct;  but  my  regard  is  unchanged.  Could  I, 
however,  entertain  a  rancorous  feeling  against 
you,  I  should  exult  in  this  marriage  :  but  I  love 
you  still,  Estelle,  too  sincerely  to  rejoice  in  sudi 
revenge." 

"  You  choose  to  imagine  then,^'  said  Madame 
de  Caussade,  "  that  in  marrying  Monsieur  To- 
nayrion  I  should  secure  my  future  misery  1" 

*'Your  happy  temper  would  secure  you,  I 
hope,  from  utter  misery.  But  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  Ufe  of  wretchedness  and  one  such  as 
you  dream  of,  are  many  intervening  degrees ;  and 
what  I  fofir  for  you  is,  the  loss  of  those  illusions 
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which  constitate  the  chann  of  your  existence. 
Tour  vivid  imagination  delights  to  adorn  with 
purple  and  gold  the  graceless  object  of  its  pre- 
ference. Monsieur  Tona3n^on  is  now  a  hero  in 
your  eyes.  But  his  heroism  exists  in  yonr  own 
soul^  rather  than  in  that  of  yonr  idol.  So  in- 
secure is  the  plumage  of  this  superb  peacock^  that, 
one  by  one,  his  feathers  will  fall,  on  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance.  All  will  disappear, — ^mind 
— heart — courage  ?' 

^  There  is  no  man  perfect  !*'  cried  Estelle,  in- 
terrupting him.  '^  But  I  have  the  utmost  &ith  in 
the  superiority  of  Monsieur  Tonayrion.  I  do  not 
compare  his  abilities  with  yours ;  but  as  to  cou- 
rage, it  is  a  plume,  to  use  your  own  metaphor, 
that  no  one  dare  pluck  from  his  wing  !" 

''  Ptodon  me !"  said  Servian,  coldly.  *^  I,  for 
one,  am  so  presumptuous/' 

^'  Tou  V*  exclaimed  the  young  widow,  affecting 
a  laugh. 

'^  J,  madam ! — I  am  prepared  to  fling  your 
hero  from  his  pedestal." 

Attributing  such  a  vaunt  to  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  Madame  de  Caussade  felt  something 
almost  amounting  to  compassion  for  her  old 
admirer. 

^Let  us   talk  of  something  else/'  said  she 
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kindly^  avoiding  for  once  her  propensity  to  sar- 
casm. "  Though  slow  to  take  advice,  I  feel  that 
an  old  friend  is  entitled  to  offer  it.  But  I  deal  in 
no  mysteries ;  and  unless  you  have  some  positive 
charge  to  make  against  Monsieur  Tonayrion,  1 
cannot  listen  to  your  objections." 

*'  Were  you  bargaining  for  a  suit  of  diamonds, 
and  some  one  were  to  tell  you  that  the  stones 
were  imitation,  would  you  buy  them  without 
ascertaining  their  real  value  ?" — said  Servian. 

**  You  seem  resolved  to  speak  to  day  in  para- 
bles," retorted  Estelle.  "  Just  now,  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  —  now,  precious  stones  ! — I  thank 
you  for  your  advice,  which  is  doubtless  well 
intended;  but,  rely  upon  it,  I  shall  be  as 
particular  in  the  choice  of  my  husband  as  in 
the  purchase  of  my  jewels.  Whatever  idea  you 
may  have  formed  of  my  giddiness  or  lightness 
of  heart,  believe  me,  that  when  requisite,  I  can 
be  serious.  I  never  gave  you  the  right  to  sup- 
pose that  my  consent  was  to  be  obtained  with 
such  facility  !'^ 

This  bitter  allusion  to  her  former  rejection  of 
Servian,  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

Madame  de  Caussade  abruptly  retired  into  the 
house. 

*'  She  is  really  attached,  then,  to  this  man !''— 
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mused  poor  Servian  when  she  had  disappeared  ; 
''  and  all  this  beauty^  wit,  and  grace^  are  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  blusterer !  No,  no ! — I  must 
and  will  unmask  him,  however  ungrateful  she 
may  be  for  my  interference/' 

EsteUe,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  her  recent  as- 
surance, was  banning  to  entertain  doubts  hitherto 
unknown. — 

''Though  Monsieur  Servian's  jealousy  may 
induce  distrust  of  his  opinion,  I  must  allow  that 
all  he  says  is  just  and  reasonable  !  Tonayrion's 
charm,  in  my  eyes,  is  his  intrepidity ;  yet  what 
proof  have  I  of  his  courage  ?^ 

It  happened  that,  on  the  following  day,  an 
unforeseen  chance  furnished  Estelle  with  an 
opportunity  of  forming  her  own  observations 
on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER   VIII, 

The  property  of  the  Colonel  was  divided  from 
the  royal  forest  of  Compiegne  by  a  raised  fence 
in  rather  a  neglected  condition ;  in  the  rear  of 
which^  was  a  series  of  traps  intended  as  a  defence 
against  those  larger  kinds  of  game  with  which  the 
forest  abounds.  F^lix^  who  had  been  wandering 
about  the  woods  accompanied  by  his  faToorite  dog, 
was  returning  home,  when,  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, on  passing  along  this  fence,  he  suddenly 
started  back  : — a  full-grown  wolf  had  been  caught 
in  one  of  the  traps ;  from  which,  with  fiery  eyes 
and  foaming  mouth,  he  was  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  extricate  himself.  No  sooner  did  the  dog 
perceive  this  formidable  animal,  than  he  sent 
forth  a  frightful  yell,  and  lowering  his  ears,  took 
the  road  to  the  kennel.    The  wolf,  meanwhile. 
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redoubled  his  efforts  to  escape ;  while  Felix^  who 
had  adyanced  too  near,  inyoluntarily  retreated 
from  so  disagreeable  a  neighbourhood. 

"  O  this  infernal  palpitation  of  the  heart !" 
exclaimed  the  young  soldier, — '^  shall  I  never  ac- 
quire self-possession ;  or  is  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ignobly  and  odiously  developed  in 
my  nature?^ — 

Amid  all  his  emotion,  he  slipped  two  bullets 
into  his  gun,  and  levelled  it  at  the  exterminator 
of  flocks,  who  stood  at  bay  and  ground  his  teeth. 
Upon  examining  the  trap,  Felix  found  that  escape 
was  impossible ;  and  convinced  upon  this  point, 
scorning  to  kill  a  defenceless  enemy,  he  quickly 
returned  to  the  house  where  they  were  finishing 
their  breakfast. 

*'  Tande  venientibus  ossa/'  said  the  ColoneL 

''We  waited  for  you  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
added  Estelle ;  *'  but  concluded  you  were  deter- 
mined to  fill  your  game  bag '' 

''  To  c6ntain  the  game  I  had  the  luck  to  find,'' 
said  Felix,  with  an  air  of  importance,  *'  a  sack,  at 
least,  would  have  been  required.** 

"  A  sack !"  exclaimed  his  uncle.  "  Why,  what 
was  it? — a  fox, — ^a  reindeer, — a  wild  boar?" — 

"A  wolf,  an  enormous  wolf,  entrapped  near 
the  Cossack's  Grave/'  replied  young  Cambier. 

f3 
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"  A  wolf  ? — I  hope  you  did  not  kill  it/*  cried 
Madame  de  Caussade. 

*^The  life  of  the  prisoner  was  respected," 
replied  Felix,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Apply  the  law  of  nations  to  a  wolf  ?  Why, 
what  is  there  to  be  done  but  kill  him  ?"  cried 
Colonel  Herbelin. 

"  Keep  him,"  said  Estelle.  «  We  will  place 
him  opposite  Mustapha's  kennel.  Monsieur  Felix, 
finish  your  breakfast  quickly,  that  I  may  visit 
this  wonderful  animal. — Is  he  fierce  ?'* 

"  He  has  rather  a  fine  countenance,"  replied 
young  Cambier.  "  The  dog,  however,  was  not  of 
the  same  opinion,  for  he  ignobly  turned  tail." 

*'  And  you  really  want  to  preserve  him  V^  said 
the  Colonel  to  his  daughter.  '*  He  may  prove  an 
untoward  neighbour  for  Mustapha.^' 

"  Mustapha  is  growing  fat  and  sleepy, — the  wolf 
will  rouse  his  courage,'*  said  Estelle.  "People 
keep  monkeys,  tiger-cats,  and  parrots,  by  way 
of  pets,  why  not  a  wolf  ? — It  is  less  common !" 

*^  But  do  you  imagine  Sir  Wolf  will  be  com- 
plaisant enough  to  leave  his  trap  without  making 
use  of  his  magnificent  grinders  ?**  said  the  old 
soldier. 

"  We  can  muzzle  him  for  security.*' 

f(  We— who  do  you  mean  by  ^  We  '  ?'^ — said  the 
Colonel,  incredulously. 
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^^  A  wolf  is  not  much  more  dangerous  than  a 
bear^^  said  Monsieur  Tonayrion. 

''  Do  you  pretend  to  say  then,  that  you  have 
muzzled  a  bear  V  asked  Madame  de  Caussade^ 
laughing. — 

^'And  capital  sport  it  was/'  replied  Raoul. 
'^At  a  Tillage  festival,  the  proprietor  of  a 
collection  of  animals,  before  which  stood  the 
wondering  multitude,  accidentally  allowed  brown 
Bruin  to  make  his  escape ;  and  immediately  all 
the  dancers,  gensdVme,  national  guards,  and 
children,  took  to  their  heels/' 

<'  Except  yourself,''  observed  Estelle. 

'^ Except  myself,"  said  Tonayrion.  "I  went 
straight  up  to  him,  when  he  immediately  assumed 
the  usual  martial  attitude  of  the  bear,  opening 
his  arms  as  if  wishing  to  hug  me  to  his  heart. 
Adroitly  slipping  on  one  side,  I  thrust  his  snout 
into  the  cocked  hat  of  a  gend'arme  who  had 
most  ignominiously  taken  flight;  whereupon  he 
roUed  about,  hopped  first  on  one  leg,  tlien  on 
the  other,  waltzing  with  me  all  the  time.  But 
his  efforts  were  fruitless ;  for  I  held  the  cocked 
hat  tight  by  the  comers,  and  waltzed  him  tri- 
umphantly back  to  his  cage.  He  is  not  perhaps 
the  first  bear  who  ever  assumed  the  tricoloured 
cockade." 
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"Bouncer!"  muttered  Felix,  who  was  diving 
into  the  rich  contents  of  a  Perigord  pie ;  *'  I  bcliete 
the  story  of  the  bear,  about  as  much  as  that  of 
the  ghost  and  the  Arabs.'' 

'^  Make  haste,  Monsieur  Felix^"  said  Estelle 
impatiently;  "  we  are  waiting  for  you." 

All  now  ran  from  table,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Colonel,  sallied  forth  to  pay  their  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  imprisoned  wolf. 

As  the  inquisitive  group  respectfully  surrounded 
the  prisoner^  he  assumed  a  dignified,  as  well  as 
menacing  attitude. 

"This,  then,  is  the  ferocious  beast!**  said  Es- 
telle, examining  the  crouching  attitude  of  the 
captive.  "Why  Mustapha  would  strangle  him 
in  a  minute !'' 

^^  I  doubt  it,  madam,"  said  Servian. 

"  You  doubt  what  ?" — abruptly  inquired  the 
young  widow. 

"  I  own  I  have  always  suspected,'*  said  Tonay- 
rion,  "that  wolves  enjoy  a  gratuitous  reputa- 
tion. What  is  a  wolf,  after  all,  but  a  wild  kind  of 
dog  ?  That  he  frightens  silly  sheep,  I  can  under- 
stand. But  it  is  too  absurd  for  men  to  stand  in 
awe  of  such  an  animal.*' 

"  Armed  vrith  cold  iron,"  said  F61ix,  senten- 
tiously,  "  man  ought  not  to  flinch  before  any 
beast,  however  ferocious.*' 
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*'  Cold  iron  I"  scornfully  retorted  Raoul.  ''  Ay! 
to  attack  a  rhinoceros  or  an  elephant !  But  one 
bestows  a  hearty  kick  upon  a  wolf^  and  there  is 
an  end  of  him  !*' 

'^  Ton  ought  to  have  been  bom  a  shepherd," 
said  Estelle,  laughing ;  ^^  your  flock  would  be  weU 
protected.  And  so  you  really  would  attack  a 
wolf,  unarmed  ?'' 

^[  I  cannot  swear  to  anything,  madam.  Who 
knows  ?  perhaps  I  might  run  away  like  my  neigh- 
bours. Once  I  remember,  I  had  an  affur  with  a 
lion.  But  it  is  not  every  day  one  feels  disposed 
for  such  adyentures.'' 

''Tou  had  an  affair  with  a  lion  P'-— exclaimed 
Felix  and  Madame  de  Caussade. 

*'  Unarmed  ?" — added  Servian,  assuming  an  air 
of  profound  amazement 

^'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  scene  took  place 
in  Africa,''  resumed  Raoul,  with  an  air  of  ingen- 
uousness calculated  to  impart  an  air  of  probability 
to  the  most  improbable  narration.  ''  Some  officers 
of  Spahis,  several  colonists  of  the  Mitidja,  and 
myself,  had  engaged  in  a  hunting  party,  which  took 
ns  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
lonely  and  sultry  valley.  Suddenly,  a  horrible 
roaring  was  heard  in  the  distance.     '  A  lion  !  a 
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lion!*  was  the  general  shout;  and  we  forgot  at 
once  our  exhaustion  and  thirst.  Every  man 
looked  to  his  arms^  and  we  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
Thanks  to  the  mettle  of  my  horse^  as  well  as 
the  metal  of  my  spurs^  I  soon  got  a-head^  and 
distanced  my  companions.  On  a  sudden,  what 
did  J  behold  among  the  rocks  ?  The  lion  him- 
self,— a  royal  one,  'faith  !  who  would  have  swal- 
lowed up  our  wolf  yonder,  at  a  mouthfiiL  On 
perceiving  me,  he  sprang  upon  me  with  a  hideous 
roar,  when  I  instantly  discharged  two  baUs  into 
his  belly,  which  produced  no  effect. — My  horse 
reared,  and  fell  over,  and  while  I  lay  under 
him  on  the  sand,  the  lion,  probably  an  epicure, 
and  well  aware  of  the  superior  delicacy  of  my 
flesh,  rushed  upon  me,  and  with  one  foot  pressing 
down  my  mangled  chest,  stood  gaping  over  me 
with  his  crimson  gullet,  looking  like  the  en- 
trance of  Satan's  paradise  below.— With  one  leg 
under  the  horse,  my  position  was  critical.  But, 
seizing  my  yatagan,  I  plunged  it  down  the 
dreadful  cavern  in  which  I  feared  to  be  ultimately 
digested.  Had  the  lion  closed  his  jaws,  of  course 
my  fate  was  sure.  Not  a  moment  \vas  to  be  lost ; 
and  with  a  timely  wrench  of  the  wrist,  instead  of 
striking  into  his  throat,  I  turned  the  yatagan  verti- 
cally. The  lion  bit,  as   I   expected;    forced  the 
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point  through  his  tongue^  while  the  other 
extremity  was  inextricably  fixed  in  his  palate. 
Daring  his  struggles  to  rid  himself  of  this  inge- 
^^^  gag,  I  quietly  drew  a  pistol  firom  my  holster, 
and  blew  out  his  majesty's  brains.  Such  was  my 
adventure  with  the  lion !" 

"  A  most  ingenious  manoeuvre,  certainly/'  ob- 
served Servian,  with  well-aflFected  gravity.  "If 
I  remember  right,  Roland  had  recourse  to  a  similar 
stratagem.^' 

"  Perhaps  so,''  replied  Raoul,  dryly ;  '^  do 
not  claim  the  merit  of  originality.  But  the  lion's 
skin  serves  as  a  rug  in  my  bed*room,  at  this  very 
moment'* 

During  the  recital  of  this  marvellous  tale,  Es« 
telle  stood  in  less  than  her  usual  admiration  of  the 
feat  of  her  superb  admirer.  "He  must  exaggerate ! " 
thought  she.  "  His  adventures  are  too  peculiar ! 
It  is  evident,  Monsieur  Servian  does  not  believe  a 
word  of  this ;  and  as  for  Felix,  lie  is  biting  his 
lips  that  he  may  not  laugh  outright'*  Unwillingly 
she  experienced  some  share  of  the  incredulity  so 
eridently  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  uncle  and 
nephew.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  till  now  she 
had  looked  upon  the  heroism  of  MonsieurTonay- 
rion^  gave  way  to  mistrust  "  If  he  should  have 
imposed  upon  me !''  thought  she,  eyeing  him 
askance. 
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Madame  de  Caussade  possessed  an  almost  virile 
decision  of  character,  such  as  rendered  insupport- 
able those  moving  sands  of  incertitude  from 
which  energetic  spirits  extricate  themselves  at 
every  risk.  To  clear  up  her  doubts,  appeared 
urgent. 

"  Either  he  deceives  me.  or  he  tells  the  truth," 
said  she ;  "  in  which  case,  the  incredulity  of  Mon- 
sieur Servian  is  an  act  of  impertinence  which  shall 
not  pass  with  impunity." 

Accustomed  from  childhood  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  her  caprices,  rather  than  the  routine  usual 
to  her  sex,  she  often  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  Since  she  had  determined  to  submit 
the  courage  of  Raoul  to  the  test  of  the  crucible, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  were  gold  or  lead,  she  had 
remained  silent  and  preoccupied,  as  if  ruminating 
upon  some  extraordinary  project  Gazing  upon 
the  wolf,  as  if  intent  upon  exasperating  him,  she 
held  up  a  richly  embroidered  cambric  handker- 
chief, such  as  wolves  are  little  accustomed  to  see ; 
then  pretending  sudden  alarm,  dropped  the  deli- 
cate tissue  into  the  hole  in  which  the  wolf  was  en- 
snared. "  My  handkerchief  !*'  she  exclaimed, — 
*^  the  brute  will  devour  it  !*' — looking  at  the  same 
time  at  Tonayrion,  with  the  air  of-  Angelica  im- 
ploring the  enamoured  Roland  to  destroy  the 
gardens  of  Falerino.     There  was  but  one  way  of 
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answering  the  look^  which  was  to  confront  the 
wolf.  But  Raonl  did  nothing.  Either  his  com- 
prehension or  his  courage  was  at  fault  Instead  of 
inarching  bravely  up  to  the  wolf,  he  looked  coolly 
round,  and  seeing  a  pole  inclining  on  the  fence, 
went  and  fetched  it 

On  perceiving  the  prudential  expedient  of  her 
admirer,  Estelle  conceived  the  greatest  disgust 
"So,  so! — the  mask  is  off!" — thought  she; 
"  another  fallen  hero  !'* — Involuntarily,  she 
turned  towards  Servian;  who,  well-acquainted 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  young  widow,  smiled 
maliciously;  the  defeat  of  a  rival  being  never 
very  unwelcome,  even  though  infructuous  to  our- 
selves. *'  Our  ingenious  lion-catcher  is  not  quite 
so  intrepid  in  the  presence  of  the  wolf  as  other 
quadrupeds,'^  said  he. 

Madame  de  Caussade  was  too  vexed  to  answer ; 
and  on  turning  round,  perceived  F^lix  standing 
lost  in  contemplation.  Such  fire  sparkled  in  his 
eyes,  such  devotion  beamed  in  his  physiognomy, 
that  the  young  widow,  accustomed  to  treat  him  as 
a  boy,  recognized  his  manhood  in  a  moment. 
"  What  an  air  of  defiance !"  said  she.  "  He  would 
not  resort  to  a  pole  to  procure  me  my  handker- 
chief.'' And  with  an  irresistible  smile,  she  pointed 
out  to  Felix  her  captured  handkerchief! 
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A  giant's  strength  seemed  to  grow  within  him  at 
the  suggestion:  and  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm, 
he  leapt  into  the  trap-hole. 

^*  Felix  P*  exclaimed  Servian,  angrily ;  while  the 
conscience-struck  Estelle  was  dumb  with  terror. 

A  thunderbolt,  however,  could  not  have  cowed 
the  ferocious  animal  more  than  this  sudden  inva- 
sion. Relinquishing  the  handkerchief,  which  he 
was  gnawing  into  shreds,  he  crouched  down, 
shewing  his  aggressor  his  double  row  of  fangs, 
convulsively  grinding  against  each  other.  At  the 
mercy  of  the  ferocious  beast,  who  seemed  to  savonr 
the  smell  of  his  blood  while  waiting  to  devour 
him,  the  enthusiasm  of  Felix  diminished;  and 
feelings  more  prosaic  succeeded.  He  remained 
facing  his  ferocious  antagonist, — his  breath  sus- 
pended,—  perfectly  unnerved,  —  scarcely  daring 
to  move! — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,*'  said  Servian,  who,  on 
seeing  him  turn  pale,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
trap-hole  to  aid  him  in  getting  out. 

"  If  I  do  not  bring  back  the  handkerchief  I  am 
a  lost  man,"  said  the  youth,  whose  expiring 
courage  began  to  rekindle  at  the  voice  of  vanity. 
'^  They  think  me  afraid ; — at  the  risk  of  my  life 
I  must  prove  the  contrary  !" — 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  terrific  animal,  be 
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cautiously  stooped  to  pick  ap  the  handkerchief. 
But  scarcely  had  he  lowered  his  hand^  when  the 
wolf  sprang  furiously  upon  him^  and  tore  open 
the  flesh  of  his  breast  and  arm.  Vain  were  his 
attempts  at  self  defence.  The  sharp  teeth  of  his 
vanquisher  already  penetrated  his  collar  and  cravat. 
While  Estelle  uttered  a  shrill  shriek,  Servian 
jumped  into  the  trap,  adroitly  seized  the  wolf  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  having  flung  him  on 
his  side,  knelt  on  him  with  his  whole  weight 
— grasping  his  throat  so  tight  that  his  tongue 
was  forced  from  his  mouth.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  the  wolf  had  ceased  to  exist!  Hastily 
turning  toward  bis  nephew,  Servian  was  alarmed 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  ;^and  on  opening  his  wabt- 
coat,  discerned  through  the  shreds  of  his  shirt,  a 
wound,  which  he  attempted  to  stanch  with  the 
luckless  handkerchief. 

^'  It  is  only  a  scratch !"  said  he.  '^  Take  courage 
Felix, — ^they  are  watching  you.'* — 

At  this  appeal,  the  young  man  raised  his  head, 
uid  perceived  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Caussade 
fixed  upon  his  uncle  with  looks  of  inexpressible  as* 
tonishment  Near  her,  stood  the  gallant  RaouUpole 
in  hand,  and  somewhat  confused  in  his  manner, 
^ough  he  still  affected  his  usual  hauteur.  Ashamed 
of  his  agitation,  Felix  summoned  all  his  energies 
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to  raise  himself  firom  the  ground.  But  his  strength 
failed  him.  ^'Assist  me  V' — ^faltered  he  to  his  unde; 
and  with  a  vigorous  effort^  Servian  caught  the 
edge  of  the  pit,  and  reaching  the  level  ground, 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  Cambier  ;  thanks  to 
which  assistance,  he  quitted  the  field  of  battle  so 
nearly  fatal.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  on  his 
legs,  when  a  weakness  seized  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  falling  had  not  his  uncle  supported 
him  with  the  tenderest  solicitude. 

^^  I  trust  in  heaven  his  wound  is  not  dangerous  V 
said  the  young  widow. 

Servian  looked  coldly  at  her,  while  he  held  up 
the  rags  with  which  he  had  dressed  his  nephew's 
wounds.  *^  Are  you  satisfied,  madam  ?*'  said 
he  ;  *^  there  is  human  blood  upon  this  handker- 
chief!" 

At  this  just  but  severe  reproof,  Estelle's  pride 
was  for  the  first  time  rebuked. 

Instead  of  answering,  she  blushed  and  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  on  venturing  to  raise  them 
again  with  a  penitent  air,  perceived  Servian 
carrying  Felix  towards  the  house  as  if  he  were 
a  child. 

**  What  did  that  little  gentleman  mean  V*  said 
Tonayrion,  knitting  his  brows.  **  If  he  presumed 
to  address  you  a  remonstrance,  let  him  take  heed» 
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or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  give  him  a  lesson  of 
politeness. 

''Leave  him  in  peace/'  said  Estelle,  with  a 
sardonic  smile^  ''he  is  unworthy  the  arm  of  a 
lion-slayer  1^— Nay,  you  must  permit  roe  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  suspect  you  would  not  stand  so 
near  the  pit,  were  the  wolf  still  alive.  Hencefor- 
ward, I  shall  have  less  faith  in  your  Arabian 
tales." 

Without  waiting  his  answer,  the  fair  widow 
disappeared  with  a  rapid  step  through  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  park ;  leaving  Tonayrion  overcome 
with  confusion. 

After  the  departure  of  Estelle,  Tonayrion  vented 
his  rage  upon  the  defunct  wolf,  by  a  vigorous  kick 
on  the  ribs. 

''So  much  for  you,  brute  I  for  upsetting  such  a 
brilliant  marriage  I"  added  he.  "  Women  are  as  ca- 
pricious as  the  winds  !  Who  the  devil  could  have 
imagined  that,  in  letting  fall  her  handkerchief, 
yonder  whimsical  creature  wished  to  enjoy  the 
emotion  of  seeing  me  torn  to  pieces!— What 
tempted  me  to  invent  those  stupid  stories  about 
lions  and  bears  ? — My  oriental  anecdotes  will  prove 
my  ruin,  unless  I  challenge  to  single  combat  the 
^hole  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  By 
heaven !  such  a  woman  is  capable  of  stipulating 
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in  her  marriage-articles  for  the  mustachios  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  or  the  two  front  teeth  of  Abd-el- 
Kader !  Once  married,  I  would  find  ready  means 
of  taming  her ;  but  to  accomplish  the  match,  I 
must  manage  her  wdth  some  unheard-of  exploit." 

While  making  these  reflections,  Raoul  reached 
the  house;  having  already  conceived  a  project  by 
which  he  hoped  to  reestablish  his  fallen  reputa- 
tion. Confident  of  success,  and  leaving  nothing 
to  chance  which  often  upsets  the  best  digested 
plans,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  Mon- 
sieur Frederic  Clayel,  of  which  the  results  must 
hereafter  explain  the  contents. 

Felix  Cambier,  meanwhile,  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  violent  fever  ! — Thanks  to  the  prompt 
attention  of  his  uncle,  the  grinders  of  the  furious 
animal  had  inflicted  only  a  superficial  injury.  But 
though  the  wounded  youth  suffered  from  no  bodily 
injury,  his  moral  ailments  were  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing nature. 

'•  No  more  courage  than  a  child  P' — he  exclaimed, 
in  a  fit  of  delirium  ;  "  I  shall  be  a  coward  all  my 
life  long ! — Let  them  give  me  a  cratch,  instead  of 
a  sword. — Yet  it  was  so  easy  ! — I  had  only  to  do 
as  my  uncle  did,  take  the  wolf  by  the  throat,  and 
strangle  him.  Instead  of  which,  I  lay  bleeding 
like  a  slaughtered  sheep  !  How  shall  I  dare  enter 
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St  Cyr  after  such  an  exposure  ? — and  how  must 
Madame  de  Caussade  despise  me  P' — 

Towards  evening,  Felix  became  more  calm. 
Servian,  'on  seeing  him  quieter,  left  him,  in 
hopes  that  sleep  would  restore  the  economy  of  his 
deranged  and  ardent  system;  but  early  next 
morning,  he  returned  to'see  whether  the  fever  were 
diminished.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  the  bed 
deserted  1 — Felix  had  departed.  A  letter,  addressed 
to  his  uncle,  placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  ex- 
plained the  motive  of  his  conduct. — "Do  not 
alarm  yourself,  dear  uncle,''  wrote  he ;  "I dare 
not  encounter  your  observations  upon  the  ad- 
venture of  yesterday,  or  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Madame  de  Caussade  till  I  have 
proved  myself  more  worthy  your  esteem.  Till 
then,  believe  in  my  respectful  and  unalterable 
attachment.'' 

"What  can  be  his  silly  project  ?"  said  Servian, 
after  reading  the  letter,  "  and  how  am  I  to  prevent 
it  ? — To  pursue  him  were  useless  ! — He  will  pro- 
bably be  back  to-morrow.  Heaven  only  grant  he 
may  do  nothing,  just  as  he  is  about  to  enter  the 
military  college,  injurious  to  his  future  career. 
The  society  of  so  fascinating  a  woman  as  Estelle 
has  inspired  him  with  ideas  totally  incompatible 
with  his  studies." 
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He  was  satisfied^  meanwhile^  at  Cambier*a  de- 
parture, as  much  from  jealousy  as  a  lover,  as 
from  solicitude  as  an  uncle;  for  though  the 
conduct  of  Estelle  had  given  him  pain,  and  eren 
disgust,  he  still  felt  that  tolerant  indulgence  \%ith 
which  men  of  mature  age  contemplate  the  un- 
reasonable whims  of  the  woman  they  love.  He 
had  endured  all  her  capricious  fancies,  her  uneven 
temper,  her  romantic  exaggeration,  her  ridicule, 
her  despotism,  yet  continued  tender  and  foi^ving; 
regarding  her  faults  as  the  result  of  a  vivid  and 
exuberant  imagination. 

^^  She  has  a  hasty  temper,  but  an  excellent 
heart,  spoiled  by  her  father  and  poor  old  Monsiear 
de  Caussade,^'  said  he.  ^*  But  the  influence  of  a 
sensible  man  would  render  her  the  most  charming 
companion  in  the  world.*'  Nevertheless,  his 
feelings  of  affection  had  now  received  a  serious 
shock. 

"That  a  woman  should  be  capricious,  I  can 
understand,"  thought  he.  **  But  that  she  should 
wantonly  encourage  a  man  to  expose  his  existence 
for  no  possible  purpose,  is  to  me  loathsome  and 
disgusting  ;*'  and  on  meeting  her  in  the  saloon,  it 
was  rather  as  a  scrutinizing  judge,  than  a  fond 
admirer. 

Such,  indeed,  are  the  chances  of  the  uncertain 
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game  called  Love !  Just  as  Servian  began  to  abjure 
an  idolatry  revolting  to  his  reason,  Estelle  became 
conscious  of  the  revival  of  a  glow  of  affection,  ex- 
tinguished, as  she  thought,  two  years  before.  Ser- 
vian,  in  exposing  his  life  to  save  that  of  his  ne- 
phew, had  confirmed  her  opinion  of  his  courage ; 
without  which  quality,  the  endowments  of  virtue 
and  intellect  seemed  to  her  of  small  account.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  Tonayrion,  and  the  nervous 
weakness  of  Felix,  imparted  fresh  lustre  to  an  act 
obliterating  allremembrance  of  the  encounter  with 
the  robbers;  and  in  comparing  the  two  con- 
tradictory events,  Estelle  knew  not  what  opinion 
to  form. 

Though  unwilling  to  confess  the  secret  bent  of 
her  soul,  she  began  to  dwell  upon  the  qualities  of 
her  early  lover.  A  high  character — a  sound  judg- 
ment— an  indulgent  disposition  —  a  cultivated 
mind,  exhibiting  the  rare  merit  of  depth  devoid  of 
pedantry,  playfulness  without  frivolity,  were 
united  in  Servian ;  in  admitting  which,  she  almost 
blushed  at  her  ridiculous  predilection  for  the 
^mpty  and  conceited,  though  handsome  and  im- 
posing Raoul, 

*'  I  must  have  been  blind  or  wild !" — thought  she. 
''  Can  I  have  loved  a  man  whose  sole  merit  con- 
sists in  the  architecture  of  his  neckcloth  ?     His 
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caution  of  yesterday  makes  me  doubt  whether 
even  his  courage  be  not  a  pretence  !" — 

Thus  had  the  middle-aged  man  and  the  fasci- 
nating widow  exchanged  characters ;  Servian  hav- 
ing assumed  coldness^  pride,  and  disdain — Estelle, 
submission,  reserve,  and  patience. 

From  the  oppressed,  Servian  had  become  the 
oppressor.  All  the  sarcasms  heaped  upon  effemi- 
nate men,  were  now  retorted  upon  chivahous 
dames.  It  was  impossible  to  jest  more  gaily 
upon  those  amphibious  beings  who  renounce  the 
graces  of  their  sex  in  order  to  ape  the  energies  of 
the  other;  those  riding,  hunting,  smoking  heroines, 
whose  boudoirs  become  armouries,  who  attend 
the  race-course,  book  in  hand,  and  style  themselves 
lionesses,  while  the  name  of  tigress  would  be  more 
appropriate ; — that  race  of  amazons  compounded 
between  the  Englishwoman  who  scales  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  Andalusian  senora  who  cries  Bravo! 
when  the  Picador  falls  weltering  in  his  blood! 

^^  Mars  in  petticoats  is  not  more  absurd  than 
Venus  in  jack-boots !" — said  Servian;  and  though 
the  preceding  day,  Estelle  would  not  have  left 
such  an  attack  without  reply,  her  present  softened 
mood  betrayed  the  cause  of  masculine  ladies. 
Far  from  taking  exception  at  such  strictures,  she 
seemed  to  approve  them  by  a  smile. 
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After  reclining  for  some  time  in  silence  in  her 
arm-chair^  she  took  up  an  embroidery-frame 
which  she  had  not  touched  for  a  month,  and  the 
needle  glittered  in  a  hand  too  white  and  too 
taper  to  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  rough 
handle  of  a  fendng-sword;  while,  as  if  to  con- 
trovert  his  allusions  to  the  booted  Venus,  she 
discovered  glimpses  of  a  foot  so  diyinely  shod, 
that  the  goddess  herself  might  have  been  en- 

TioQS. 

From  the  moment  she  saw  Servian  really 
indignant,  her  regard  for  him  revived  like 
grass  under  the  pelting  shower.  Never  had  she 
thought  his  countenance  more  intelligent,  his 
demeanour  more  dignified,  or  his  voice  more  full 
of  energy  and  authority.  When  submissive 
and  respectful,  she  had  rebuked  him.  Now  that 
he  was  grown  severe  and  sarcastic,  she  listened 
with  tender  submission. 

During  two  days,  this  reaction  continued,  un- 
known to  Monsieur  Tonayrion  and  the  Colonel ; 
the  latter  being  more  advanced  in  the  tactics  of 
war  than  those  of  love. 

''Who  the  deuce  can  guess  what  is  passing 
among  them  !*' — ^thought  he.  "  A  few  days  ago, 
she  used  him  like  a  galley-slave,  and  he  was  meek 
as  a  lamb  ;  now,  she  is  the  lamb,  and  he  treats  her 
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like  a  galley-slave !     I  had  better  interfere,  per- 
haps,  and  set  matters  to  rights," 

^'  What  the  devil  are  we  playing  at  now  V  said 
he,  taking  Servian  aside.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  attacking  amazons  ? — you  have  made  a  pretty 
business  of  it !  Do  you  not  know  that  Estelle's 
greatest  pleasure  is  riding,  and  that  she  shoots 
flying  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Servian. 

"  And  is  it  to  please  her,  you  fire  red-hot  shot  at 
her  ? — A  new  style  of  gallantry,  upon  my  word  I'' 

*^  I  have  no  pretension  to  please  Madame  de 
Caussade  " 

No  pretension,  but  some  desire,  I  hope  ?*' 
My  hopes  and  desires  are  over,"replied  Servian. 

**  Are  you  certain  of  that  ?"  inquired  the  Colonel, 
good  humouredly.  *^  Love,  if  I  remember,  re- 
treats slower  than  it  advanced." 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  in  love  ?" 

"Come,  come  !''  cried  the  Colonel ;  "between 
old  friends,  why  so  much  ceremony  ?  You  once 
proposed  to  her." 

"  And  your  daughter  refused  me." 

"  I  suspect  she  has  grown  wiser ;  and  as  far  as 
concerns  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  prefer  you  to 
any  son-in-law  in  the  world.  But  Estelle  is  her 
own  mistress,  and  I  am  too  affectionate  a  father  to 
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thwart  her.  You  have  the  cards  in  your  hand^ 
and  have  only  to  win  the  game.  Estelle's  sole 
objection  to  you  is  of  so  absurd  a  nature-—'* 

*'  May  I  beg  to  know  her  objection  ?'*  interrupted 
Servian^  his  curiosity  greatly  excited. 

"She  has  not  told  you?" — said  Herbelin,  in  some 
confusion.    "  In  that  case,  silence  in  the  ranks !  ** — 

"My  dear  Colonel/*  said  Servian,  with  a 
mournful  smile,  "  I  am  truly  grateful  for  your 
interest  in  my  success.  Be  assured,  it  would  have 
been  too  great  a  joy  to  have  confirmed  the  friend- 
ship which  unites  us,  by  becoming  your  son ;  but 
it  is  a  hope  I  no  longer  cherish*  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  Estelle  was  right  to  refuse  my  hand/* 

"Right?"  —  said  Herbelin,  greatly  aston- 
ished. 

"  Without  alluding  to  the  mysterious  obstacle 
of  which  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  which  must  be 
something  monstrous,  since  you  are  both  reluctant 
to  name  it,  I  admit  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
our  dispositions.*' 

'*  You  think,  then,  that  the  match  wouki  have 
been  iwhappy  ?" 

"  I  think  that,  endowed  with  Estelle's  admirable 
qualities,  she  is  entitled  to  excellence  to  which  I  do 
not  pretend.  In  comparison  with  her  ideas  of  hero- 
ism^ my  sober,  meditative,  unenthusiastic  qualities 
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would  cut  a  sorry  figure.  She  wants  an  Amadu, 
not  a  prosaic  country  gentleman^  devoid  of  aU 
taste  for  the  glories  of  knight-errantry.  I  tbeie- 
fore  yield  the  palm  to  Monsieur  Tonayrion. 
Should  you  have  commissions  for  Paris,  prepare 
them ;  I  set  off  to-morrow  evening/* 

"  My  poor  friend  is  wounded  to  the  quickly- 
mused  Herbelin,  after  he  had  quitted  the  room. 
^^Well !  I  cannot  condemn  him. — She  has  tried  his 
patience  too  far !'' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Colonel  now  sought  his  daughter^  who  was 
saontering  in  the  garden.  '^  Servian  takes  leave  of 
us  to-morrow/*  said  he,  gravely. 

**  Are  you  sure  he  goes  to-morrow?*' — demanded 
Estelle,  with  a  smile. 

''  Certain, — unless  you  prevent  him/* 
Is  it  your  desire  that  he  should  remain  ?*' 
It  is,''  replied  the  Colonel ;  '^  but  I  warn 
you  that  your  task  will  be  no  easy  one.  Make 
the  attempt,  however, — ^you  have  my  consent — 
ay,  even  if  your  reconciliation  should  go  to  the 
extreme  length  of  matrimony. " 

On  quitting  the  presence  of  Herbelin,  Ser- 
vian had  relapsed  into  meditation.  He  was  deeply 
interested  to  discover  the  secret  cause  of  repug- 
nance on  the  part  of  Estelle,  alluded  to  by  her 
father.  Hitherto,  he  had  attributed  the  rejection 
of  bis  proposal  to  the  romantic  enthusiasm  of 
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Madame  de  Caussade ;  bat  on  learning  that  her 
refusal  had  an  exceptional  motive,  he  resolved  to 
seek  from  herself  the  explanation  refused  by  the 
ColoneL  The  result  need  not  the  least  affect 
the  cool  indifference  of  his  present  feelings.  Re- 
membering that  he  had  announced  his  depar- 
ture for  the  following  day,  he  had  little  time  to 
spare,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  garden 
where  Madame  de  Caussade  was  usually  walking 
at  that  hour.  On  perceiving  his  approach,  Es- 
telle  affected  to  be  examining  some  varieties  of 
dahlias,  with  a  minuteness  of  attention  worthy  of 
a  first-rate  horticulturist.  Servian,  to  whom 
she  affected  to  turn  her  back,  advanced  quite 
close  to  her,  before  she  condescended  to  acknow- 
ledge his  presence. 

*'  You  are,  probably,  seeking  my  father  ?"  said 
she,  at  length  accosting  him;  ''he  was  here  a 
minute  ago." 

*'  I  have  just  seen  him,  madam,"  repUed  Ser- 
vian. *'  My  business  at  present  is  with  you.  I 
have  to  ask  your  commands  for  Paris/' 

"  You  are  going  then  ?'* — inquired  Estelle. 

*'  To-morrow." 

'*  And  when  do  you  return  ?" 

''  The  day  of  your  wedding  with  Monsieur 
Tonayrion,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  invite 
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Estelle  stood  resting  her  head  on  her 
hand^  the  elbow  of  which  was  supported  in  the 
pakn  of  the  left,  while  her  chin  was  poiaed  he» 
tween  her  fiiiry  fingers.  In  this  attitude,  ahe 
cast  one  of  those  winning  looks  upon  her  former 
admirer,  against  which  resistance  is  diflbmlt. 

**  Is  it  thus  coolly  you  speak  of  my  marriage  ?'' 
said  she,  reproachfully. 

''  Would  you  rather  have  me  allude  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  regret,  as  I  was  silly  enough  to  do  the 
other  day  ?^ — 

''Perhaps!"  —  said  she  with  all  her  former 
sportive  expression  of  countenance. 

''  Allow  me  to  deny  you  the  diversion.  The 
weakness  of  a  heart  once  your  own,  would  doubt- 
less assist  in  amusing  your  honeymoon,  but  I  can 
no  longer  place  it  at  your  disposal.*' 

^  In  short,  you  have  resumed  your  indiffer- 
ence V* 

**  Perhaps  !^ — ^replied  Servian,  affecting  her  own 
manner.  ''  While  by  your  side,  I  am  less  certain 
on  the  subject;  but  to-morrow,  when  far  away, 
my  reason  will  assert  its  sway/' 

''  A  reasonable  mind,"  said  Madame  de  Caus- 
sade^  ''  is  a  mirror  in  which  women  seldom  see 
themselves  reflected.  Tell  me,  without  flattery, 
how  am  I  represented  in  your's  ? — as  vtry  frightful 
— very  abominable  ?"— 
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Instead  of  answering,  Servian   stood  gazing  in 
admiration  on  her  face. 

'*  Speak !"  said  she ;  "  your  silence  makes  me 
presume  you  dare  not  utter  what  you  think.'^ 

*'  It  is  too  true,"  said  he,  despondingly ;  ^  I 
dare  not.*' 

^^  Well  then,  let  me  sketch  my  own  portrait 
I  am  giddy — wayward— <5rael — ^barbarous,  because 
the  other  day,  being  afiraid  of  a  wolf,  I  accident- 
ally dropped  my  handkerchief." 

^^  An  error  confessed,  is  half  forgiven,"  said  Ser- 
vian, coldly. 

^^A  half  pardon  does  not  suffice  me,"  said 
Estelle,  with  irresistible  sweetness.  ^'  I  must 
have  your  entire  forgiveness.  Yes,  your's  I — I  was 
wrong.  I  behaved  like  a  child— I  was  mad ! — I 
deserved  to  be  thrown  into  the  wolf-pit  after  the 
handkerchief;  but  I  felt  my  transgression  deeply, 
even  previous  to  your  severe  reproof.  The  wound 
of  Felix,  and  the  danger  to  which  you  exposed 
yourself,  sufficed  to  chastise  me.  But  because  1 
have  a  heedless  head,  does  it  follow  that  I  have  a 
callous  heart  ?  How  severe  you  were  to  me ! 
Your  bitter  words  almost  moved  me  to  tears  !'* 

"  Do  you  then  sometimes  weep  ?"  inquired 
Servian,  who,  feeling  that  his  courage  was  giving 
way,  buckled  on  the  armour  of  cruelty. 

'*  What  an  opinion  you  seem  to  have  of  me !" 
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replied EsteUe, impatiently.  ^Beonselam  ofa 
gay,  or  if  you  will,  a  giddy  diaracter— becaoae  I 
have  a  good  constitatioii  and  no  bodily  ailments, — 
because  I  do  not  pass  my  day  on  the  sofa,  engrosaed 
by  the  usual  frivolities  of  my  sex — because  I  pre- 
fer air,  activity,  and  exercise^  as  necessary  to  my 
health, — ^because  I  ride,  which  I  believe  to  be  my 
most  heinous  crime  in  your  eyes, — you  think  me 
a  hussar  in  petticoats  I — ^You  are  really  too  se- 
vere, and  I  have  some  right  to  be  angry.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  am  free  from  some  of  the  failings 
which,  for  the  last  two  days,  you  have  so  unmer- 
cifolly  censured.  Your  sarcasms  affected  me  but 
littie ;  for  I  neither  smoke,  swim,  fence,  nor  bet; 
in  fact,  I  am  not  a  lioness, — but  a  woman,  sir,— 
as  much-as  possible  a  woman/' 

''  You  can  be  an  angel  whenever  you  like," 
said  Servian,  almost  affectionately,— ^  why  not 
always  ?" 

''  I  might  become  tedious  to  my  friends !" 
said  EsteDe,  laughing :  *^  even  virtue  requires  va- 
riety. Besides,  I  know  myself  too  well  to  aspire 
to  perfection.  But  what  were  we  talking  about  ? 
Oh  I  of  your  departure.— Are  you  decided  then 
upon  going  to-morrow  P'— 

The  look  with  which  these  words  were  accom- 
I,  was  fatal  to  Servian. 
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"  Tell  me  the  truth  !'*  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  '^  Do  you  really  intend  to  marry  Monsieur 
Tonayrion  V^ 

^•'  Tell  me,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  it  sig- 
nify to  you  V 

^'  Nothing,  were  he  indeed  worthy  of  you.  But 
gifted  with  such  acuteness,  how  is  it  that  you  do 
not  perceive  the  deplorable  worthlessness  con- 
cealed under  that  arrogant  exterior  V^ 

^^  Come,  come  !  confess  yourself  jealous  of  pur 
rival,  and  I  will  frankly  answer  your  inquiry/* 

"  There  can  be  no  rivalship  where  there  is  no 
hope,^'  he  replied ;  *'  and  how  can  I  presume  to 
cherish  hope  after  being  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
able offence  towards  you  ?" 

"  I  see  my  father  has  been  talking  to  you," 
said  Estelle.  "  Let  me  hear,  therefore,  all  he  dis- 
closed/' 

"  Nothing  !  Colonel  Herbelin  assured  me  that 
you  had  something  to  resent  in  my  conduct — ^why 
or  wherefore,  I  know  not!  I  am  condemned 
without  a  hearing  or  an  accusation,  against  all 
principles  of  justice.  Will  you  not  even  deign  to 
acquaint  me  with  my  crime  ?*' 

At  this  abrupt  apostrophe,  Estelle  experienced 
an  embarrassment  that  silenced  her  for  a  moment. 

"  I  agree  with  you,**  said  she,  **  that  there  is 
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nothing  like  frankness ;  and  since  we  are  on  the 
chapter  of  our  mutual  failings^  I  will  be  as  candid 
as  yourself."  She  was  proceeding,  when  Tonay- 
rion  was  seen  advancing  towards  them. 

'*  How  unlucky  !"  cried  Servian. 

*^  I  thought  him  at  the  bUliard-table,  with  my 
father/'  replied  Madame  de  Caussade. 

^^  One  word,  I  implore  you  !*'  exclaimed  Ser- 
vian ;  *'  one  word  before  he  joins  us.*' 

"  No,  no ! — I  have  much  to  say.  We  will  re- 
sume the  subject  hereafter." 

«  To-day  r— 

''  It  is  too  late.  Let  us  hasten  back  to  the 
drawing-room/* 

**  To-morrow,  then  ?'* — 

''Are  you  acquainted  with  my  favourite 
morning  walk  in  the  forest,  near  the  Cossack's 
Grave  >" 

Servian  was  about  to  reply ;  but  the  importunate 
visitor  was  dose  at  hand. 

The  following  morning,  Madame  de  Caussade, 
with  light  steps  and  agitated  feelings,  proceeded 
on  her  way  towards  the  Cossack's  Grave.  The 
vague  anxiety  usual  to  women  upon  such  oc- 
casions, however  innocent,  caused  her  to  hesitate 
while  crossing  the  park ;  and  just  as  she  was  ap- 
proaching a  little  bridge  over  the  fosse  near  by  the 
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Cossack's  Grave,  she  fancied  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  RaouPs  figure^  retiring  among  the  trees.  Vexed 
at  being  thus  followed,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
returning,  in  order  to  resent  his  impertinent  per- 
tinacity 'y  but  Servian  might  arrive,  and  fancy  she 
had  not  kept  her  appointment.  She  consequently 
persuaded  herself  that  the  person  might  be  some 
dependent  of  the  house,  and  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  rapidly  crossed  the  fosse,  and  foand 
herself  in  the  green  and  shady  glade^  her  &vourite 
morning  promenade.  After  gazing  impatiently 
down  the  lateral  alleys,  she  began  to  reproach 
Servian  with  his  want  of  punctuality. 

"  I  certainly  named  the  Cossack's  Grave  I*' — 
thought  she.  ''It is  impossible  he  could  haxe 
misunderstood  me !  Does  he  presume  to  think  I 
will  wait  his  pleasure  ?'* — 

A  sudden  noise  attracted  her  attention.  ''  Here 
he  is  !''  said  she.  But  instead  of  Servian^  Estelle 
perceived  three  men  dressed  in  smockfrocks, 
armed  with  heavy  bludgeons ;  with  faces  so  fe- 
rocious, that  a  more  intrepid  person  might  hare 
felt  alarmed.  In  spite  of  her  chivalrous  propen- 
sities, she  was  terrified ;  and  woidd  willingly  have 
fied,  but  the  three  ruffians  had  already  precipitated 
themselves  upon  her ;  and  now  tried  to  stifle  her 
cries,  by  placing  a  handkerchief  over  her  moath« 
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Half  dead  with  alarm,  Estelle  stnig^ed  like  the 
lamb  in  the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  But  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  she  found  herself  carried  off  by  the  mf* 
fians. 

At  that  moment,  a  man  appeared  on  the  qpot, 
sent  by  Providence  to  her  relief ;  for  it  was  no 
other  than  Baoul  Tonayrion !  Rushing  out  of  an 
adjacent  thicket*  as  fierce  as  Mars,  though  un- 
armed, while  the  brigands  in  addition  to  their 
bfaidgeons  had  probably  daggers  in  their  belts, — ^he 
burst  upon  them  with  irresistible  fury,  wrenched 
€rom  their  hands  one  of  their  formidable  bludgeons, 
and  alone  against  three,  sustained  a  contest  in 
which,  from  its  inequality,  was  perfectly  heroic ! 
For  some  minutes,  the  forest  re^^choed  with  the 
starokes  of  the  bludgeons ;  but  soon,  the  brigands 
— ^ludf-crushed  by  the  blows  of  their  courageous 
adversary, — began  to  retreat,  and  finally  fled, 
brandishing  their  glittering  daggers. 

Having  pursued  them  to  some  distance,  Raoul 
returned  to  Madame  de  Caussade ;  who,  during 
the  combat,  remained  breathless  and  insensible. 

'^  Fear  nothing.  Madam  f'  said  he,  majestically 
wiping  his  brows.  '*  The  wretches  dare  not  re- 
turn. Had  you  not  been  present,  their  chastise- 
ment should  have  been  more  severe.  This  scene  has 
alarmed  you.     Permit  me  to  conduct  you  home." 
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Mechanically,  the  terrified  Estelle  accepted  his 
arm,  while  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "This  ii 
the  most  memorable  day  of  my  life  !  Long  have 
I  panted  for  such  a  peril,  that  I  might  stake  my 
life  for  the  object  dearest  to  me  on  earth  1  Not 
that  I  can  do  those  rascals  the  honour  to  say  they 
were  dangerous  opponents,— only  three,  and  armed 
but  with  bludgeons  and  daggers.  Oh,  that  I  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  under  your  eyes ;  then. 
Madam,  then  perhaps,  woidd  you  have  regretted 
your  cruel  insinuations  of  the  other  day  !^' 

The  courage  of  Tonayrion  had  now  shone  forth 
iu  such  undoubted  splendour,  that  Estelle  was  in 
truth  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  her 
conduct.  Irritated,  moreover,  by  the  incompre- 
hensible absence  of  Servian,  she  began  to  meditate 
the  pardon  of  his  rival,  as  an  act  of  retribution; 
and,  in  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  two,  decided 
by  the  rule  which  places  him  who  is  absent  in  the 
wrong. 

By  the  side  of  such  an  exploit  as  the  defeat  of 
a  handful  of  brigands  armed  to  the  teeth,  that  of 
the  strangled  wolf  became  of  little  importance ; 
and  Servian  having  neglected  his  appointment, 
Tonayrion  was  again  a  hero  ! 

"  You  have  preserved  my  Ufe  !'*  said  she,  leaning 
with  confidence  upon  his  arm. 
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^*  Madam/'  replied  Raoul^  in  pathetic  accents, 
^^  after  such  an  avowal,  mine  would  become  worth- 
less, if  not  devoted  exclusively  to  you  !'' 

*'  I  would  give  worlds,"  thought  Estelle,  "  that 
Servian  could  only  see  us  at  this  moment  !*' 

Servian,  however,  was  nearer  at  hand  than  she 
imagined;  having  reached  the  opening  of  the 
glade  towards  the  close  of  the  combat.  While 
Tonayrion  returned  to  Estelle,  who  was  now  out 
of  danger,  he  pursued  the  brigands,  who,  flying  in 
different  directions,  he  singled  out  the  one  nearest 
to  him.  The  robber  was  swift  of  foot,  but  Servian 
proved  his  match.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  coming  up  with  him,  the  fellow  suddenly  faced 
about,  saying, — ^'  One  step  more,  and  I  knock  you 
down !" 

Regardless  of  the  threat,  Servian  rushed  upon 
him;  and  with  a  powerful  blow,  laid  him 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  seized  his  dagger; 
while  he  held  him  by  the  beard,  the  better  to  se* 
cure  his  prisoner.  To  his  surprise,  this  terrific 
beard  remained  detached  in  his  hands ;  when  he 
perceived  a  youthful  face,  with  slight  mustachios 
— tinged  by  the  blood  flowing  from  its  mouth  and 
nose  i 

<<  Do  you  take  me  for  an  oz,  sir,  that  you  strike 
so  hard?*' —  cried  the  culprit. 
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"  Get  up  with  you !"  said  Servian^  taking  pos- 
session of  the  beard  and  dagger,  by  way  of  eri- 
dence.  ^^  And  now  proceed  to  the  Chateau.  Do  not 
attempt  to  escapei  or  at  the  yery  first  moTement, 
I  will  break  your  head  with  your  own  bludgeon," 

'^Let  us  understand  each  other,  pray,*^  said  the 
robber,  drawing  forth  a  silk  handkerchief  to  wipe 
the  blood  from  his  face ;  **  for  whom  do  you  take 
me  V 

^'  That  we  shall  know  at  the  next  assizes !" 

*•  The  assizes  ?"— ejaculated  the  prisoner.  **  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  thief? — No  more  than  your- 
self!" 

^'That  must  be  determined  before  the  officers 
of  justice,'*  replied  Servian,  coolly. 

'^  Do  me  the  honour  of  looking  at  me,  and  tellme 
whether  I  really  look  like  a  malefactor,"  rejoined  the 
offender.  ^^  My  costume  is  certainly  not  in  my 
favour;  but  fools  alone  judge  mankind  by  their  ex- 
ternals. From  the  weight  of  your  fist,  I  conclude 
youy  sir,  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  Survey  me  im- 
partially. Have  I  a  rogue's  face  ?  Is  my  waist 
that  of  a  brigand  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  thief  with 
such  hands  and  nails  V*  And  he  accordingly  ex- 
hibited a  pair  of  hands,  the  elegance  and  cleanliness 
of  which  were  such  as  are  seldom  seen  amongst 
the  lawless  adventurers  of  the  road«     Far  firom 
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appeasing    Seryian,    however,    these   arguments 
■enred  to  increase  his  indignation. 

''  If  not  a  thief/'  cried  he^  *'  you  are  something 
worse ;  and  such  a  justification  will  little  avail  you 
before  the  tribunal.'^ 

*'  I  swear  to  you  it  is  a  mere  joke  r — said  the 
young  man,  earnestly. 

<^  Enough  !  I  am  not  your  judge,*^  replied  Ser- 
vian ;  ^  but  thief  or  not,  you  are  my  prisoner,  so 
quick  march,  and  no  more  words  1"  Seizing  him 
by  the  collar  on  perceiving  that  his  prisoner  was 
about  to  resist,  a  second  blow  felled  him  to  the 
ground;  for  the  pretended  brigand  was  but  a  dove 
in  the  talons  of  the  eagle. 

^'  I  see  I  must  submit  !^'  said  the  gentleman  in 
the  smockfrock ;  for  it  is  evident  you  are  the 
strongest.  But  if  ever  I  come  against  you  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  I  wiU  pay  you  this  morning's 
debts  with  interest/' 

Instead  of  replying,  Servian,  holding  him  with 
a  firm  grasp,  forced  him  on  towards  the  presence 
of  the  Colonel. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Under  any  other  circumstances^  this  strange 
attack  upon  Madame  de  Caussade,  would  have 
served  only  to  gratify  her  romantic  enthusiasm. 
The  danger  once  over,  the  adventure  would  hare 
become  a  source  of  emotion  and  pleasure.  Bat 
to  her  momentary  terror,  now  succeeded  the  most 
embarrassing  perplexities. 

"  You  men  are  really  too  extraordinary,*'  said 
she  suddenly  to  Tonayrion,  who,  standing  before 
the  arm-chair  in  which  Estelle  was  seated  upon 
her  return  to  the  salon,  took  advantage  of  his 
favourable  position  to  make  a  decisive  attack  upon 
the  heart  of  the  rich  and  handsome  widow. 

^^  Is  it  extraordinary  that  a  man  should  wish  to 
die  for  you  V  replied  the  irresistible  Raoul,  de- 
termined to  keep  up  his  impassioned  strain. 
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''  Tou  will  not  understand  me !"  cried  she.  ''  I 
mean  that  men  are  so  inconsistent !  Talk  of  our 
fickleness  of  humour^ — what'is  it  as  compared  with 
their  caprices  !**' 

''Am  I  to  apply  these  observations  to  my* 
self  ?^'  demanded  Raoul  with  affected  jocularity. 

"  Half  of  them  at  least  ?' 

"Why  so?" 

''  Because  you  are  the  second  in  whom  I  remark 
these  unaccountable  contradictions." 

''  The  second  ? — a  first  then  has  offended  you  ! 
May  I  inquire  whom  ?'* 

''You  shall  learn  hereafter/'  said  Madame  de 
Caussade ;  while  Tonayrion,  biting  his  lips  with 
vexation^  resumed  his  sentimental  peroration. 
"Reflect,  madam,"  said  he,  "that  my  passion 
for  you  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  intensity, 
that  uncertainty  is  death!''  Then  raising  his 
eyes  expressively  towards  the  chandelier,  with  his 
hand  pressed  upon  his  heart, — "Take  pity  on 
your  victim  !'^  cried  he.  '^Decide  upon  his  fate 
with  a  breath.  Madam  ! — Estelle ! — one  word ! 
Upon  my  knees  I  implore  a  single  word ! — If  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  be  silent,  bless  me  at  least 
with  a  look." — 

"  Rise,  sir  !**'  said  Madame  de  Caussade,  dis- 
guated  by  his  absurdity. 
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But  before  Raoul  had  time  to  obey,  Servian  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

'^  One  would  scarcely  suppose^  madam,  to  wit- 
ness the  serenity  of  your  countenance,'*  said  be, 
regarding  her  with  a  smile,  '^  that  you  had  recently 
escaped  so  dreadful  a  peril.*' 

^'  Thanks  to  the  heroism  of  this  gentleman !"  re- 
plied Estelle,  pointing  to  Raoul,  and  directing  an 
^"^gry  glance  towards  Servian. 

•^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you, "  said  he, 
^'  that  one  of  the  villains  has  been  captured." 

'^  Captured  T' — exclaimed  Tonayrion  in  dismay. 

"  By  whom  ?" — demanded  the  charming  widow. 

"  By  myself." 

"You  were  there,  then?^  cried  Madame  de 
Caussade ;  her  face  suddenly  Ughting  up. 

"  At  no  great  distance,  madam  !*'  said  Servian, 
with  a  look  that  restored  him  to  favour. 

"  So  instead  of  coming  to  my  assistance,  you 
amused  yourself  by  running  after  the  robbers  V* 

"  You  were  out  of  danger  when  I  arrived." 

"  Is  your  prisoner  here  ?'*— demanded  Estelle, 
anxiously. 

"In  the  hall.  I  waited  only  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther you  were  sufficiently  recovered  from  your 
alarm,  for  the  villain  to  be  brought  into  your  pre- 
sence ?" 
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''  For  what  purpose  ?^ — demanded  Tonayrion* 
*'  At  his  own  request.    He  feels  sure  of  obtaining 
pardon^  if  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  vic- 
tim.'' 

^  No,  no !  I  cannot  suffer  Madame  de  Caus- 
sade  to  come  in  contact  with  such  a  rascal ;"  cried 
Tonayrion.  ^  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  myself." 
''  On  the  contrary^  I  chwne  to  see  him  V*  cried 
Estelle^  whose  curiosity  was  ezdted  by  the  hope 
of  seeing  a  genuine  brigand.  ''  My  father  being 
out,  I  command  the  fortress  in  his  absence.  Let 
the  culjait  appear  before  me.'* 

'^  Buty  madam,*'  interrupted  Tonayrion,  '*  surely 
you  must  feel  some  apprehension  Y' — 

^  Apprehension !  —  with  you  here  to  defend 
me  ?''  replied  the  young  widow.  '^  No !  I  mtut 
see  him.    My  fears  blinded  me  in  the  forest'* 

Regardless  of  the  opposition  of  his  riyal,  Ser* 
▼ian  now  went  out,  and  quickly  returned  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  smockfirock,  guarded  between 
two  servants.  On  entering  the  room,  the  robber 
exchanged  a  rapid  look  with  Tonayrion,  bowed 
politely  to  Estelle,  then  turning  round,  pointed  to 
his  two  guardians. 

''These  precautions  are  unnecessary/'  said  he ; 
^  nor  am  I  accustomed  to  talk  confidentially  before 
livery  servants.      Send  them  away,"  said  he,  ad- 
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dressing  Servian,      "You  alone  are  worth  six 
gens-d'armes,  any  day  !^' 

Upon  a  sign  from  Servian,  the  servants  re- 
tired ;  and  the  robber  bowed  gracefully  to  Madame 
de  Caussade, — his  easy  manners  forming  a  de- 
lectable contrast  with  his  dress  and  presumed 
vocation. 

'^  My  appearance  before  you,  madam/'  said  he, 
"  is  really  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  first  beg  to 
offer  my  apologies  for  so  strange  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  decorum/' 

"  But  this  is  not  one  of  the  persons  who  at- 
tacked meP'  said  Estelle,  who,  since  his  entrance, 
had  examined  him  attentively.  "They  had  all 
tremendous  beards/' 

"  Here  is  the  beard  of  the  individual  now  pre- 
sent/' said  Servian,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  string 
of  hair,  purchased  at  some  masquerade  shop. 

Estelle  now  experienced  new  interest  in  the 
scene.  "  A  disguise  ?'* — cried  she.  "  Why,  all 
this  is  turning  out  a  romance !'' — 

"  A  farce,  rather !''  said  the  brigand;  "in  which 
I  fear  my  part  is  not  very  creditable.  But  the 
heroine  has  so  many  graces,  that  I  presume  to 
invoke  her  clemency.  Beauty  is  the  sister  of 
Mercy.^* 

Madame  de  Caussade  now  gazed  by  turns  at 
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Servian  and  Tonayrion ;  who  now  began  to  betray 
considerable  uneasiness. 

'^  Can  you  understand  all  this  V  inquired  Ma- 
dame de  Caussade  of  Servian. 

^  Monsieur  Tonayrion  can  perhaps  explain  the 
riddle,'^  replied  he,  with  a  smile. 

**  The  gentleman  is  right.  Why  persevere  in  a 
mystification  which  has  no  possible  object  ?''  cried 
the  brigand.  ^  For  my  part,  though  a  firm  fiiend, 
I  have  had  enough  of  playing  the  fool.  My  beard 
having  fallen^  let  the  mask  follow.  Come,  Tonay- 
rion !  confess  with  a  good  grace,  and  present  me 
to  Madame  in  proper  form.'' 

^^  Blockhead  I'^  cried  Tonayrion,  looking  thunder 
at  the  prisoner. 

**  Not  quite  so  great  a  blockhead  as  yourself, 
my  dear  fellow.  The  gens-d*armes  have  been  sent 
for;  and  I  have  no  mind  to  proceed  handcuffed  to 
prison,  lashed  to  a  horse's  tail.  Pylades  would 
not  have  done  it  for  Orestes.'' 

^'The  fellow  is  mad!"  cried  Raou],  turning 
to  Estelle.  **  Pray  send  him  out  of  the 
room." 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  more  in  his  senses.  Pray 
continue  your  explanation,  sir,''  said  she,  address- 
ing the  hero  in  the  smockfrock. 

^'  Further   secrecy  is  impossible  1"    said  he, 
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turning  to  Raoiil.  "Will  you  present  mc  to 
Madame  de  Caussade,  or  not  V* 

«NoP' 

"Well  then,  I  have  here  a  little  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, which  will  enable  nae  to  present  mysdf  !"— 
in  saying  which,  the  brigand  presented  a  paper  to 
Estelle,  which  Tonayrion  would  have  sdzed,  had 
not  Servian  interposed. 

"  Hold,  sir !"  said  he,  handing  the  paper  to 
Madame  de  Caussade. 

"  Cluzel,  you  are  a  rascal  P'  said  he,  addressing 
the  brigand.  "But  your  life  shall  answer  for 
this  treachery.'* 

"  I  was  not  aware  you  were  so  fond  of  fighting," 
said  Cluzel,  sneeringly. 

And  while  Estelle  and  Servian  surveyed  each 
other  in  silence,  Raoul  rushed  furiously  out  of  the 
room. 

"This  is  the  most  extraordinary  aflEEur,"  said 
Estelle, — and  she  proceeded  to^read  aloud  from 
the  letter : 


"To  MoKSiEUR  Frbd.  Cluzel, 

"  Rue  Chanterebe,  96, 

"Ptois, 
"  My  dear  Cluzel, 

"  At  the  receipt  of  this,  you   will  caD  together 
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Balland  and  Savetat,  acamling  to  aitide  4,  of  our 
Mephistophelitic  society ;  and  acquaint  them  that 
I  have  bttdy  discoyered  in  the  forest  of  Com- 
pi^ne  a  young  and  channing  widow,  possessing  a 
modest  million  in  the  way  of  dowry,  whom  I  mean 
to  make  Madame  Tonayrion*  But  it  is  indispensa- 
ble»  I  find,  to  conquer  her  heart  by  some  daring 
feat  in  defence  of  her  life  or  honour.  The  lady  is 
addicted  to  melodrama  in  real  life,  and  as  fanci- 
ful as  the  dcTiL  To  win  the  prize,  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  studying  the  tight-rope ;  but  on  se- 
cond thoughts,  to  rescue  her  from  some  peril  will 
be  more  politic.  As  dangers  are  scarce,  I  must  in- 
vent somethingy  to  enable  me  to  cry  '  Conjungo.' 
The  play  is  written,  it  only  wants  a  reading. 
Listen,  and  applaud. 

^  On  Wednesday,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  you, 
Savetat,  and  Balland,  must  repair  to  the  thicket 
of  Trieul,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  road 
to  Compi^rne.  Costume, — ragged  smockfrocks, 
terrific  beards,  faces  like  Robert  Macaire,  blud- 
geons and  daggers.  Tou  have,  by  this  time, 
guessed  my  plan.  My  future  bride  is  in  the  habit 
of  sauntering  near  the  spot,  and  the  moment  our 
game  arrives,  rush  upon  it  with  the  recklessness 
of  a  ruined  gamester.  I  will  present  myself  as  sent 
by  Providence,  and  unarmed,  to  rescue  her  from 
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your  ferocity.  Have  the  goodness  to  throw  down 
your  weapons  at  the  proper  moment ;  but  not  be- 
fore you  have  held  the  da^ers  to  my  throat, — for 
women  have  a  passion  for  daggers !  Once  con- 
quered^ quit  the  field;  the  rest  regards  myself. 
In  three  weeks^  my  wedding — brave  boys!— to 
which  I  hereby  invite  you-  Heaven  have  you 
meanwhile  in  its  holy  keeping — 

^' prays  your  friend, 

"Raoul  Tonatrion." 

During  the  reading  of  this  precious  'episde, 
Estelle  remained  silent  and  confused. 

"This  was  addressed  to  you  by  Monsieur  To- 
nayrion  ?"  said  Servian,  looking  sternly  at  the 
prisoner. 

*^  It  is  certainly  his  writing/*  said  Estelle- 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw/'  said  Servian, 
again  severely  addressing  CluzeL 

But  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  restora- 
tion to  liberty,  the  young  man  gazed  stead&stly 
upon  Estelle. 

"  I  plead  guilty,  madam/'  said  he, ''  to  reckless- 
ness and  levity ;  but  I  am  in  despair  when  I  think 
I  have  assisted  in  annoying  you.  In  the  name 
of  your  beauty,  madam,  I  implore  your  par- 
don ;    and    trust,  that  in  meeting  me   in   tbe 
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world,  you  will  not  treat  me  as  worthless  and 
brutaL'* 

*^  YovL  have  my  forgiveness,  sir,'*  said  Estelle, 
goodnaturedly ;  '^  but  you  cannot  quit  this  place  too 
soon,  for  the  gens*d*armes  may  arrive/' 

Cluzel  acknowledged  her  kindness  with  grati- 
tude ;  and  bowing  to  Madame  de  Caussade  in  the 
same  graceful  manner  with  which  he  first  ad- 
dressed her,  put  his  beard  in  his  pocket,  and 
departed. 

Estelle  and  Servian  remained  some  time  silent. 
At  length  he  ventured  to  inquire  what  she  thought 
now  of  the  peacock's  feathers  ? — 

^  Mention  Monsieur  Tonayrion's  name  no 
more!''  said  she.  ^*  Am  I  not  sufficiently  hu- 
miliated P  My  sole  consolation  is  that  I  never 
loved  him.  No  more  of  him ! — Of  what  were  we 
talking  yesterday,  when  he  interrupted  us  ?" 

Servian  too  well  knew  his  interests  not  to  profit 
by  this  change  of  conversation. 

*^  Tou  were  about  to  explain  to  me  what  had  lost 
me  in  your  estimation." 

**Doyou  remember  our  journey  to  Vichy, — 
when  our  carriage  was  stopped  by  robbers  ?  I 
could  not  help  thinking — " 

**  What — in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?" 
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^*That  you  were  lightened  !^'  said  the  bii 
widow. 

"  Is  this  your  only  complaint  against  me  V*  cried 
Servian. 

"  Answer  me,"  persisted  Estelle,  "  was  I  mis- 
taken?" 

"  Not  in  the  least  !*'  said  he  eagerly.  **  Nay,  I 
still  tremble  at  the  recollection. — A  ball  from 
one  of  those  wretches  might  have  stretched  you 
lifeless  at  my  feet ! — Now,  do  you  see  why  I  wis 
afraid  r— 

'^  To  think  that  I  should  never  have  surmised 
so  noble  a  motive  for  your  alarm !" 

Servian  took  her  hand,  and  affectionately 
pressed  it  in  his  own. 

'^  But  supposing  my  courage  had  for  a  moment 
failed,  why  did  you  so  cruelly  punish  me  ?^ — 

"  Do  not  complain,"  said  Estelle ;  **  perhaps 
my  irritation  had  the  same  cause  as  your 
alarm.'* 

"  Love  ?*' — exclaimed  Servian,  in  ecstasy. 

^'  Had  you  been  indifferent  to  me,  I  should 
have  been  less  indignant  at  your  imputed  fiault.^ 

The  two  lovers,  seated  at  tiie  window,  now  saw 
the  colonel  approach. 

''  Here  is  my  father,"  said  she,  withdrawing 
her  hand  from   Servian^s.      ''Draw  back  your 
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chair,  give    me   my  embroidery,  and   look  se- 
rious.'^ 

Vv  ^'  Where  is  Tonayrion  ?"  inquired  the  Colonel, 
opening  the  door  abruptly. 

^  In  his   own  room,  I  should   think,*'    said 
Kstelle.    ''  Hare  you  anything  to  say  to  him  V 

'*  I  haye  I"  said  Herbelin :  '^  I  am  anxious  to 
wish  him  a  pleasant  journey.^' 

**  Journey  ?" — said  Servian.  "  Is  he  then  going 
away  ?" 

''  Quick  march  T  said  the  ColoneL  '*  I  have  had 
enough  of  his  company.^ 

'<  Tou  have  had  letters  from  Paris,  I  suspect  V* 
observed  E^telle. 

^  Yen/*  said  the  Colonel,  **  and  edifying  ones,  I 
promise  you.  Margeron  was  long  answering  me, 
but  he  had  good  reasons.  It  required  some  time 
to  ascertain  that  this  fellow,  son  of  a  Bourdeaux 
perfumer,  and  himself  formerly  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
had  passed  through  divers  vidssitudes  of  good 
and  evil  fortune,  ending  in  a  pretended  campaign 
in  Algiers ;  whither,  after  dissipating  his  slender 
patrimony  in  riot  and  excess,  he  betook  himself 
in  the  hopes  of  pigeoning  the  colonists  at  play, 
in  which  he  is  a  proficient.  He  has  fought,  it 
seems,— dueb  of  course,  in  which  he  has  taken 
care  to  figure  with  old  men  and  boys.    Such  u 
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the  history  of  the  man  who  has  figured  so  boldly 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris*  and  whom  I 
am  about  to  turn  out  of  my  house.'' 

*^  Spare  yourself  the  trouble,  dear  papa;  he  is 
now  making  his  preparations  for  departure/*  said 
Estelle ;  and  with  a  grace  peculiarly  her  own,  she 
proceeded  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  the  morn- 
ing. At  first.  Colonel  Herbelin  was  furious ;  hot 
a  very  short  time  sufficed  to  reconcile  him  to  a 
circumstance  which  had  ended  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  his  friend  Servian  and  his  daughter. 

"All's  well  that  ends  well!"  cried  he;  "but  since 
you  will  not  allow  me  to  crop  the  ears  of  that 
vagabond  Tonayrion,  I  obey  only  on  condition 
that  you  give  your  hand  instantly  to  Servian." 

The  lovers  smiled. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  ?''  inquired  the  ColoneL 

"Because  we  have  anticipated  your  com- 
mands," said  Estelle,  placing  her  hand  in  that  of 
Servian,  whom  the  Colonel,  after  kissing  his 
daughter's  forehead,  heartily  embraced. 

At  that  moment,  F61ix  Cambier  rushed  into  the 
room,  his  face  radiant  with  joy.  His  arm  was 
suspended  in  a  sling. 

"  Surely,"  cried  Estelle,  "  the  wolf  bit  you  in 
the  left  arm^ — yet  you  appear  to  be  wounded  in 
the  right  ?" 
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"  You  have  been  fighting !''  exclaimed  Servian. 

F^liz  made  a  sign  to  his  uncle  to  be  silent. 

^  In  an  honourable  cause^  I  am  satisfied,  my 
dear  Felix/'  interrupted  the  old  Colonel  "  But 
I  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  catechized  just  now, 
even  by  your  unde;  more  particularly  since 
marriage,  and  not  war,  is  the  order  of  the  day.'' 

**  Marriage  ?" — ^reiterated  Felix,  now  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  air  and  attitude  of  Estelle 
and  Servian. 

**  Even  so,  my  dear  boy,'*  added  the  latter, 
vexed  to  see  him  turn  pale  with  mortification. 
^^  All  that  remains  for  you  is,  to  fall  on  your  knee, 
and  implore  the  blessing  of  your  aunt." 

The  lips  of  poor  Cambier  quivered  at  this  un- 
expected termination  of  his  hopes. 

*^  Do  not  appear  so  much  afraid  of  me,  Felix,'' 
said  Estelle,  kindly  taking  him  by  the  hand ;  '^  I 
will  not  scold  my  young  relation  half  so  severely 
as  I  have  scolded  my  young  friend.  Hencefor« 
ward,  we  shall  form  but  a  single  family.  And 
see,^'  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  terrace,  along 
which  Monsieur  Tonayrion  was  striding,  followed 
by  a  servant  carrying  his  portmanteau,  evidently 
quickening  his  steps  lest  he  should  meet  with 
interruption  from  some  one  of  the  party,— ''the 
only  obstacle  to  our  domestic  comfort  has  fled  the 
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field !  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  indebted  to 
your  quiet  uncle  for  divesting  yonder  ignominious 
animal  of  his  lion's  skin.'' 

^^  And  for  converting  into  a  reasonable  being/' 
added  Cambier,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  the  silly 
schoolboy  of  the  Cossack's  Grave/* — 
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CHAPTER  I. 

^  Bt  our  Lady  of  Las  Nieves !  the  night  is  too 
beautifdl  for  me  to  sleep  under  coyer,"  said  Paco 
Rosal^,  seating  himself  on  a  stone  bench  at  the 
door  of  a  house  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Valen- 
tia,  the  ancient  city  of  the  Cid,  amid  the  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadahiviar ;  while  another 
b^gar,  blind  of  one  eye  and  lame,  halting  oppo- 
site the  windows,  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gay  throng  whose  joyous  mirth  had  attracted 
them  thither. 

*'  I  shall  stay  here  the  night,"  said  Paco  Bo- 
sal^,  flinging  the  skirt  of  his  tattered  doak  over 
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his  shoulders.  '^  It  makes  my  heart  leap  to  hear 
the  flutes  and  violins ;  and  I  like  to  look  upon  the 
gaily  dressed  people.  Besides^  it  was  given  out 
at  the  gate  of  our  Lady  de  Las  Desemperados, 
that  the  Lord  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  oa  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage,  would  bestow  largesses  on  the 
necessitous  poor  of  the  noble  city  of  Yalentia. 
May  God  return  it  to  him  in  Paradise ! — ^This  way, 
Tovalito !" 

"  No!"  replied  the  other  beggar;  '*  I  see  a 
place  where  we  can  have  good  view  of  the  dancing. 
Close  your  wallet  and  follow  me." 

After  creeping  by  the  side  of  a  hedge  bordering 
the  road,  they  stepped  into  the  garden;  in  which, 
thickly  screened  by  some  trees,  was  a  terrace 
covered  by  vines  and  Spanish  jessamines.  The 
ball-room  was  on  the  ground-floor^  the  windows 
looking  into  the  gardens ;  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive the  walls  decorated  with  wreaths  and  garlands^ 
the  candelabra  with  their  perfumed  lights^  and  the 
splendid  assemblage  of  guests  engaged  in  celebrat- 
ing the  wedding  of  Antonio  de  Guevara  with 
Dona  Theresa  di  Vasconcellos. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  there  was  at  the 
end  of  the  room  an  elevated  platform,  covered 
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with  a  rich  carpet ;  around  which  was  a  divan  oc- 
cupied by  the  ladies^  while  the  gentlemen  remained 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  orchestra  strike  up  its 
joyous  strains,  than  the   gentlemen  and  ladies 
arose  and  walked  about  to  the  sounds  of  that  soft 
inspiring  music,  of  which  the  measure  was  marked 
by  the  castanets  of  some  graceful  senonu     The 
whole  nobility  of  Valentia  were  present,  in  all  the 
splendour  of  their  hereditary  jewels.     The  men 
wore  the  black  doublet,  stiff  firill,  and  full  satin 
breeches,  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Philip  IV.; 
while  the  women  were  arrayed  in  the  style  of  that 
p^od,  in  costly  stuffs  embroidered  with  gold. 
Ribbons  and  precious  stones  glittered  in  their 
hair,  and  a  profusion  of  bows  adorned  their  sleeves 
and  boddices.    But  among  the  multitude  of  great 
ladies  and  beautiful  girls,  one  alone  attracted  at* 
tention ;  so  much  did  her  beauty  and  magnificence 
echpse  the  rest,  even  the  noble  damsel  whom 
Don  Antonio  de  Guevara  was  to  espouse  on  the 
morrow. 

Dona  Theresa  appeared  rather  the  creation  of 
a  poet  or  a  painter,  than  of  Nature^s  handiwork. 
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She  displayed,  indeed,  the  beauty  and  sovereign 
grace  attributed  to  the  Pagan  divinities,  combined 
with  the  smiles  and  purity  of  the  virgins  of 
Raphael  or  Murillo.  Her  bridal  gown  was  simple, 
with  a  light  veil  falling  over  her  shoulders ;  but 
Don  Antonio  had  added  to  this  unpretending 
attire  jewels  fit  for  a  queen.  A  row  of  diamonds 
confined  the  raven  hair  of  Dona  Theresa,  and  a 
double  row  of  pearls  vied  with  the  virgin  white- 
ness of  her  neck. 

The  happy  bridegroom,  an  object  of  envy  to  all 
present,  was  a  young  and  handsome  cavalier  just 
returned  from  the  wars  of  Portugal.  He  was  of  an 
important  family  and  prodigious  fortune;  aud 
was  to  succeed  hereafter  to  a  domain  conferring 
the  distinguished  title  of  count.  Many  of  the 
young  ladies  expressed  their  envy  of  the  fate  of 
Dona  Theresa,  who  in  return  prayed  that  Heaven 
would  bless  them  before  the  end  of  the  year  i^ith 
a  husband  resembling  the  Senor  de  Guevara. 

The  two  mendicants  sat  at  their  ease  before  the 
terrace;  so  established  was  tlieir  privilege  to  enter 
wherever  they  thought  proper,  to  solicit  charity. 
Nevertheless  they  took  care  to  shelter  themseltes 
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under  a  clump  of  oleander-trees,  whose  foliage^  in 
the  twilight  of  a  summer's  nighty  sufficed  to  con- 
ceal  them  from  observation. 

"  By  my  holy  patron  P'  said  Tovalito^  opening 
his  eyes,  —  ''  what  riches  !  —  what  beautiful 
women ! — ^They  have  as  many  jewels  about  them 
as  our  Lady  del  Pilar  I  Orievous  temptation  to 
poor  Christians  like  ourselves  V^ — 

^  Hold  your  peace !"  interrupted  Paco  Rosal^s. 
''  Covetousness  is  a  deadly  sin.  We  ought  to 
contemplate  the  belongings  of  others  witli  indif- 
ference, and  hold  forth  our  hands  for  what  we  can 
get.  Do  you  see  Dona  Theresa?  the  lady  led 
out  to  dance  by  a  cavalier  dressed  in  black  silk 
and  wearing  a  loop  of  diamonds  in  his  hat  V^ — 

'*  I  swear  she  looks  like  our  Virgin  Lady,  with 
her  white  satin  gown,  white  roses,  and  band  of 
diamonds  ?' — cried  his  companion. 

^  How  pale  she  is  1^'  remarked  Paco.  ^'  Her 
partner  is  no  doubt  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  her 
intended.  I  do  not  know  him,  though  we  have 
often  mef 

''At  the  gate  of  our  Lady  of  Las  Desempe- 
rados  ?*'  demanded  his  companion. 

Pftco  made  an  affirmative  sign,  then  replied 
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with  a  mysterious  glance — ^'It  is  for  that  1 
wished  to  see  the  wedding  of  Dona  Theresa,  and 
the  face  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  I  can  now  attest 
it  was  not  for  him  she  made  such  long  prayen  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Theresa/' 

«  Who  told  you  so  V* 

^^  Friend  Tovalito^  we,  who  frequent  churches, 
see  many  things  which  others  do  not,"  lepUed 
Paco,  knowingly. 

'^  May  their  knowledge  profit  them  !^  said  the 
other  crossing  his  bosom  with  his  only  arm^  and 
closing  his  eyes  with  a  sanctimonious  air.  ^^  Mean- 
while I  shall  sit  down  and  rest  It  is  cool  here. 
No  one  wiU  trouble  us.  Tell  me  a  story, — a  love- 
story,  if  you  know  one ;  — the  time  and  place 
are  propitious,*^ 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'^Fribnd  Tovalitoi"  said  Paco  Rosales,  as- 
suming the  look  of  importance  with  which  the 
Sultana  Scheherazade  probably  commenced  her 
marvellous  tales^  ''  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
love-stories  I  know^  your  life  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  hear  them  to  an  end.  However^  I  have 
one^  and  curious  enough^  which  will  not  last 
longer  than  daybreak.  As  we  have  time  before 
us,  I  will  begin  by  giving  you  the  genealogy  of 
the  Vasconcellos  family.  Many  trace  them  back 
to  the  Cid  Campeador ;  but  this  appears  doubt* 
ful; — ^which  need  not  prevent  us^  when  we  ask 
for  alms^  from  saying  '  In  the  name  of  the 
blessed  saints^  take  pity  upon  a  poor  Christian, 
noble  descendant  of  the  Cid !'    It  is  thus  I  used 
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to  solicit  Don  Diego  di  Vasconcellos,  a  good  old 
lord  who  came  daily  to  hear  the  six  o'clock  mass 
of  our  Lady  of  Las  Desemparados,  and  many  a 
real  did  I  get  for  my  pains  ! 

''That  worthy  man,  however,  died  ten  yean 
ago ;  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  four  young 
daughters.  His  whole  inheritance  consisted  of  a 
slender  estate,  settled  upon  his  eldest  girl;  the 
others,  being  unprovided  for,  could  not  hope  to 
make  much  figure  in  the  world,  or  find  partnen 
in  marriage  suitable  to  their  conditions. 

''  Dona  Beatrix  di  Vasconcellos,  their  mother, 
having  a  proud  heart  that  could  not  endure  an 
ill-assorted  alliance,  condemned  the  three  younger 
ones  to  take  the  veil.  I  saw  two  of  them  make 
their  vows  at  the  proper  age  ;  and  they  are  now 
in  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines. 

''Dona  Theresa,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sisters,  waited  like  the  others,  till  it  was  time  to 
enter  upon  her  noviciate.  But  at  fifteen,  she 
proved  so  beautiful,  that  it  was  evident  her  fate 
was  not  to  be  a  nun,  and  that  for  her  a  dowry  wu 
not  indispensable.  Every  day  she  used  to  come 
and  hear  the  mass  of  our  Lady  of  Las  Desem- 
parados  \  and  many  were  those  who  offered  up 
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their  vows  to  St.  Theresa  her  patroness.  I  was 
then  stationed  at  the  tliird  step  of  the  little  door 
to  the  left;  a  place  which  has  come  down  to  me 
from  father  to  son,  without  our  ever  having  given 
cause  for  complaint  or  reproof.  When  Dona 
Beatrix  arrived  with  her  daughter,  I  always  rose, 
and  said  with  great  respect,  *  Noble  descendants 
of  the  Cid !  in  the  name  of  God,  charity !'  And 
the  old  lady^  fond  of  being  addressed  thus,  was 
sure  to  find  something  for  me  in  her  purse. 
Sometimes  Dona  Theresa,  throwing  aside  her 
veil,  and  advancing  her  hand,  would  fling  a  few 
mararedis  into  my  hat,  often  adding,  '  God 
help  you,  my  poor  man  !  Say  a  pater  and  an  ave 
for  me  at  our  Lady  of  Las  Ni^ves !' — and  Heaven 
knows  I  never  failed  to  count  all  the  beads  of  my 
rosary  for  her  sake. 

'^  Tou  will  readily  guess  that  on  her  passage 
there  were  always  two  or  three  of  those 
fine  gentlemen  who  run  about  from  church  to 
church  all  day,  and  who  pass  the  night  in  sere- 
nades. I  knew  at  least  four  who  were  in  love 
with  Dona  Theresa,  and  who  waited  hours  at  the 
gate  of  our  Lady  of  Las  Desemperados.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail !    The  young  lady  passed  before 
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them  as  if  they  had  not  been  present.  Besides^ 
she  was  always  accompanied  by  Dona  Beatrix,  a 
lady  of  so  stem  a  countenance,  that  no  one  dared 
to  risk  a  word  or  look^  still  less  a  billet-doux. 

'^  Among  these  young  cavaliers^  was  one  who 
did  not  fear  even  these  formidable  obstacles.  I 
had  observed  him  for  several  days,  but  was  ig- 
norant of  his  name.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
him.  In  the  street,  he  never  bowed,  except  to 
the  host ;  so  that  I  concluded  he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  city. 

'^  I  was  not  mistaken.  One  morning,  he  came 
up  to  me,  with  an  air  leaving  no  doubt  that  be 
must  be  a  man  of  quality. 

'^ '  Here !'  said  he,  *  is  a  doubloon  and  a  letter. 
The  money  is  for  you;  the  letter  you  will  give 
to  the  beautiful  young  lady  who  puts  money  into 
your  hat  every  day.* 

^^  He  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  disobey  him.  I  was 
terribly  puzzled,  however,  to  manage  the  business. 
I  put  the  note  into  my  hat,  and  when  Dona 
Theresa  arrived  as  usual  (for  you  see,  Tovalito, 
women  are  born  with  a  certain  degree  of  cunning, 
which,  though  they  have  seen  or  learnt  nothing. 
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teaches  them  the  deceit  of  the  world),  she  looked 
earnestly  at  me,  took  the  note,  and  in  its  place 
dropped  two  reals.  The  young  man  was  not  far 
off,  so  that  he  knew  full  well  his  commission  had 
been  executed;  and  a  minute  afterwards,  he  fol- 
lowed Theresa  into  the  church.  Every  day  after- 
wards, I  had  a  letter  in  my  hat;  and  the  thing 
was  so  discreetly  managed,  that  no  one  was  the 
wiser  but  onrsdves. 

^  These  communications  had  continued  some 
time,  when  Beatrix  went  to  visit  at  Oxihuela,  the 
Countess  di  Vasconcellos*  her  eldest  daughter. 
— One  morning.  Dona  Theresa  came  to  mass, 
accompanied  by  an  old  duenna*  For  hours  the 
cavalier  had  been  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  and  had  already  heard  two  masses ;  and 
while  the  duenna  was  repeating  her  own  orisons, 
the  two  lovers  knelt  side  by  side  before  the  shrine 
of  St.  Theresa.  They  now  spoke,  probably  for 
the  first  time.  I  know  not  what  they  said ;  but 
from  that  day,  my  hat  received  no  more  letters ; 
and  they  had  probably  devised  means  of  slipping 
them  through  the  bars  of  some  window.  Still, 
Dona  Th^esa  was  constant  in  her  attentions  at  our 
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Ladyde  Las  Desemparados,  where  the  cayalier 
daily  attended  the  nine  o'clock  mass. 

"  At  the  end  of  some  weeks.  Dona  Beatrix  re- 
turned. The  first  day  of  her  coming  to  chardi, 
she  gave  me  a  handsome  donation  in  passing,  and 
said,  ^  On  Thursday  morning  after  Whitsunday,  I 
shall  distribute  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor 
in  front  of  my  house.  Come  and  take  jorsr 
share.' — 

"  Why  that  was  to-day  ?"  interrupted  To- 
valito. 

'*  I  know  it,  but  I  did  not  choose  to  put  my- 
self out  of  the  way  for  so  little.  Dona  Theresi 
had  lowered  her  veil  while  her  mother  was  speak- 
ing, so  that  I  did  not  see  her  face.  But  by  her 
voice  I  guessed  she  was  weeping. 

"  ^  My  poor  Paco  !'  faltered  she,  '  grant  me 
your  prayers  !* 

^^  The  next  day  she  did  not  come,  nor  the  day 
following;  the  cavalier  also  disappeared.  Tbe 
adventure  seemed  at  an  end,  and  I  was  b^iinning 
to  think  no  more  of  it,  when,  on  Sunday  last,  after 
high  mass,  father  Marco  published  the  bans  of 
marriage  between  Dona  Theresa  di  Vasconcelloa, 
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at  the  s^ie  i..:!r  ^i^l:  i:.s-*  -vhwil  le  &  r 


*  ^  I  w  ^ . » ,« 


By  the  locks  cf  Mirr  Vic  ii^t-     I  ^1  z.m  \z^  k 
to  find  a  stnzure  iiisc  zi  tT:*   *r  iirn*:!!-     It  :s 

not  he,  depecd   ^:a  ^  w^i :  tl    I>:rA  T-*r**a 

Ignacio  di  Vaacor-oell.*  li  t.i  zljjtt  tl-rzs  to- 
morrow!" 

Rosales  start;  ar.d  ai  tj-ii  n:ziir.i.  i.iie  nr.e 
emerged  from  beL:::d  tie  l^ir*  o:  -.frir,  itra:  the 
extremity  of  the  terra.'re. 

He  was  a  man  of  XzLL  rur-ir?,  v~.:a  a  L^ht 
pointed  beard  falling  £r:/n:  a  f^:«  of  reEEarkahile 
beaaty.  A  broad-brlmcied  hftt  vaj  sloucbed 
almost  to  his  eyes,  toochic^  beLlnd  the  collar 
of  an  ampk  doak,  concealing  iLe  ren  of  his  attire. 
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"  Here/^  said  he^  throwing  something  into  the 
hat  of  Paco  Rosales ;  '^  are  you  bold  enough  to 
deliver  this  letter  of  mine  to  its  old  address  ?" 

For  a  moment^  Paco  stood  confoonded,  then 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  I  am,"  said  he  firmly.—"  Trust  me !''— 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Thbt  were  still  dancing  in  the  ball-room. 
Twenty  couples  stood  up  to  the  spirited  strains  of 
ihe  bolero,  and  lightly  snapped  the  measure  with 
their  lively  castanets.  It  was  easy,  from  without, 
to  see  them  pass  and  repass  before  the  windows, 
which,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night  seemed 
to  form  the  firames  of  so  many  animated 
pictures. 

Dona  Theresa  stood  leaning  with  one  hand 
upon  the  balcony ;  and  with  the  other,  appeared 
to  be  listlessly  tearing  to  pieces  her  bridal  bou- 
quet.   She  gazed  calmly — almost  smilingly — on 
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the  crowd;  but  whoever  looked  closely  at  her 
countenance,  might  easily  detect  symptoms  of 
preoccupation  and  bitter  suffering. 

Don  Antonio  de  Guevara  meanwhile  was  the 
happiest  of  men.  He  did  not  a  moment  quit  the 
side  of  his  bride;  and  for  the  first  time^  pre- 
sumed to  whisper  words  of  tenderness  to  which 
she  could  not  refuse  to  lend  an  ear.  Dona 
Beatrix  viewed  with  pride  and  exultation  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.  She  was  a  proud^  absolute 
woman^  who  had  seen  without  a  tear  her  two 
other  daughters  assume  the  religious  garb; 
though  she  now  deeply  regretted  her  inability  to 
provide  for  them  otherwise,  for  the  marriage  of 
Theresa  filled  her  with  delight. 

Without,  all  was  silent.  The  terrace  was  feebly 
lit  by  the  reflection  of  the  ball-room;  beyond, 
darkness  prevailed ;  and  the  heavens,  covered  with 
clouds,  blended  towards  the  horizon  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea.  Theresa  rested  her  weajy 
eyes  for  a  minute  upon  this  confused  landscape, 
as  if  to  refresh  her  senses  with  the  sweet  and 
reviving  night  air ;  and  at  that  moment,  the  wind 
shook  the  blossom-laden  branches  of  the  orange- 
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trees^  and  two  palm-trees  before  the  terrace 
bowed  their  pliant  tops  with  a  gentle  rustling. 
Some  painful  reminiscence  attacked  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  girl^  for  she  turned  away  her  head 
with  a  sigh. 

'^  Tou  are  suffering,  my  soul  V*  said  Don  An- 
tonio with  solicitude. 

''  Heed  it  not,  senor !"  she  replied.  '^  The 
ball  fatigues  me;  I  would  willingly  rest 
awhile." 

^^  It  wearies  me  also,''  said  he.  **  Fain  would  I 
escape  and  accompany  you  to  the  shade  of  yonder 
trees,  where  we  should  be  alone.'' 

Theresa  turned  aside  her  head.  These  words 
of  love  revolted  her  very  soul ;  and  to  escape 
them,  she  looked  around  for  her  mother.  At  tha^ 
moment,  a  shadow  passed  before  the  window, 
and  a  voice  humbly  murmured, — 

''  Noble  descendant  of  the  Cid  !  Charity  for 
a  poor  Christian— Ood  will  return  it  you  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next." 

Theresa  trembled  and  turned  pale,  uttering  a 
feeble  exclamation. 
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^'  Has  the  Tagabond  alarmed  yoa  ?''  cried  Don 
Antonio ;  ''  how  dared  he  come  hither  ? — I  will 
have  him  turned  out  of  the  gardens.'^— 

^^  Senor/^  said  she,  ^  spare  him !— 4ie  came 
with  my  permission.    I  know  him/' 

Again  did  Paco  Rosal^s  solicit  alma  in  the 
same  piteous  and  drawling  yoice  as  when  he 
formerly  held  his  hat  at  the  door  of  our  Lady  of 
Las  Desemparados ;  and  Theresa,  leaning  forward 
from  the  balcony^  advanced  her  hand  and  took 
the  note. 

It  was  a  torn  leaf,  upon  which  were  these 
words,  **  Theresa,  I  am  here. — Come  to  me,  or 
by  Heaven !  I  will  seek  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
ball/'— 

Having  perused  these  words  behind  her  fan, 
all  pale  and  trembling,  she  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  heart,  and  stood  with  h^  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  terrace.  The  stranger  was  concealed 
in  the  depths  of  the  trees,  where  Paco  Rosal^ 
also  rejoined  his  companion. 

^'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  demanded  he,  seeing 
the  hand  of  Tovalito  grasping  his  knife  with  a 
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wild    and  watchful   look.    ''What    have    you 
teen?" 

''  Some  one  I  little  expected  to  meet  here^" 
replied  Tovalito,  with  a  gruff  voice ;  ''  I  have 
been  biOd  to  face  with  my  mortal  enemy.  By  the 
holy  saintSj  his  life  held  by  a  thread.'' 

''  But  where  is  he  V*  said  Paco  Resales,  more 
and  more  astonished. 

The  beggar^  looking  around  him,  replied  in  a 
deep  voioe^ 

''  At  hand !  It  is,  perhaps^  the  cavalier  whose 
name  you  do  not  know.  Come  away,  and  I  will 
tell  you.*' 

Tovalito  now  guided  his  companion  out  of  the 
garden,  and  both  concealed  themselves  under  the 
hedge. 

^  Do  you  mean/'  said  Paco,  ''  that  my  fine 
cavalier  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be  ?  Have  you 
recognised  in  him  an  old  companion  ?" 

''No!''  replied  Tovalito,  cooly;  ''I recognise 
only  Don  Alonso  de  Gusman,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  governor  of  Andalusia, 
and  grandee  of  Spain." 
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"  Preserve  us !  So  great  a  personage  ?  What 
was  he  doing  at  Valentia,  alone  and  unattended?'' 

'^  Who  can  say  ! — It  was  not  in  this  country 
I  knew  him.  Perhaps  he  has  some  secret 
mission/* 

"  It  seems  you  have  your  story  to  tell  me  \^ 
said  Paco.  '^  We  are  alone,  speak  without 
fear/' 

"  Mine  is  not  a  love  story,  nor  did  I  learn  it 
at  the  door  of  the  church,'*  said  the  beggar  with  a 
sigh.  '^  I  once  led  a  very  different  life  to  my 
present  condition  !'* 

"  You  had  other  means,  then,"  interrupted 
Paco,  ^*  of  obtaining  money  than  begging  of  your 
neighbour  ?" 

"  Instead  of  an  empty  wallet,  I  carried  a  heavy 
purse.  But  it  is  not  from  you,  friend  Paco,  that 
I  want  to  hide  my  adventures.  Know,  in  the 
first  place,  that  my  calling  compelled  me  to  fre- 
quent the  frontiers.  I  was  often  at  morning  in 
Portugal,  and  at  evening  in  Spain  again.  Had  I 
persisted  in  my  little  trade,  I  should  have  been 
something  better    at  this    time  of  day  than  a 
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hungry  mendicant.  Bat  I  chose  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  great,  and  lost  myself  for  my 
pains!  Do  you  understand  me  yet,  friend 
Pacor 

«  Not  I,  by  the  soul  of  Judas !"  replied  the 
other  beggaTi  with  a  sardonic  laugh ;  "  I  suppose 
that  instead  of  working  for  yourself*  you  became 
the  tool  of  some  grandee — eh  ?^' 

^'  Precisely.  There  was  then  a  trade  going  on 
upon  the  firontiers,  still  more  dangerous  than 
mine.  After  the  revolt  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
against  the  king  of  Spain,  when  the  rebellious 
Portuguese  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  he 
entertained  secret  intelligence  with  Andalusia;  and 
communications  were  carried  on  by  means  of 
monks,  hawkers,  and  smugglers.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  managed  his 
correspondence  with  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Portugal" 

"Why  these  were  state  affairs,  with  a 
▼engeance ! — ^A  plot  against  our  lord  the  king  !'^ 
interrupted  Paco.  "  Tou  might  have  been 
hanged  in  the  course  of  such  a  calling !" 

i3 
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Even   so !''   quietly  replied  ToTalito ;  "  but 
nothing  hazard,  nothing  have  ?' 

"  On  with  your  story  then  !*'  said  Pace,  shut- 
ting his  eyes.  ^^  I  am  getting  curious  in  my 
turn." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


^  I  DID  not  tinderstand  what  was  plotting/' 
said  Tovalito ;  ''  the  letters  I  carried  were  closely 
sealed ;  besides  I  am  no  great  hand  at  reading. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Don  Alonzo  came  to  the 
frontiers  on  pretence  of  visiting  his  relation  the 
Marquis  d'Ayamonte,  whose  territory  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Onadiana.  Upon  that  occasion 
there  were  hunting  parties,  which  lasted  several 
days,  and  assembled  many  guests. 

^  On  noticing  the  unlimited  hospitality  of  Don 
Alonzo,  the  idea  of  an  approaching  rebellion  oc- 
curred to  me.    Bebg  a  native  of  San  Lucar  de 
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Barrameda,  and  subject  of  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  they  placed  much  confidence  in  me.  I 
was  not  then  quite  so  poor  as  Job ;  but  possessed 
an  old  tumble*down  house,  sufficient  for  my 
traffic,  in  which  I  was  more  secure  than  behind 
stone  walls. — One  day,  Don  Alonzo  gave  me  his 
orders  in  person,  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
fetch  from  Portugal  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
powder;  and  starting  on  the  same  night,  the  next 
day  I  recrossed  the  frontier,  and  my  old  house 
became  an  arsenal.  On  witnessing  my  suc- 
cess, Don  Alonzo  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
put  five  thousand  rials  and  a  packet  of  letters 
into  it.  The  money  was  for  me,  the  letters  were 
to  go  to  Lisbon  without  delay. — ^My  fortune 
seemed  made ! 

"  It  was  late  when  Don  Alonzo  left  me ;  and 
having  made  my  preparations  for  departure,  I 
lay  down  to  sleep  in  my  clothes.  I  had  a  dream. 
Methought  I  was  in  some  place  where  the 
walls  were  falling  in,  and  that  faces  of  demons 
occupied  the  place  of  the  stones.  In  the  terror 
of  the  moment,  I  invoked  to  my  aid  my  holy 
patron,  St.  Thomas,  and  would  have  fled,  but  my 
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1^    trembled^   and   my    respiration    was    sus- 
pended. 

''  A  strange  noise  awoke  me ;  and  on  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  my  lamp,  which 
was  about  to  expire,  twenty  armed  men  with 
drawn  swords,  drawn  up  around.  All  was  evidently 
lost!  The  packet  of  letters  was  by  my  side, 
and  the  officer  in  command  instantly  seized  the 
prize. 

''  Recommending  my  soul  to  God,  I  seized  my 
pistol,  and  fired  upon  the  barrels  of  gunpowder 
piled  up  in  the  comer  of  the  room." 

*'  Holy  Virgin  r  interrupted  Paco ;  *'  would 
you  have  died  then  without  confession  P' — 

"  The  walls,"  resumed  Tovalito,  coolly,  "  flew 
into  the  air  like  a  handful  of  sand  thrown  to  the 
winds.  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  ground 
among  the  rubbish;  while  here  and  there  lay 
dead  and  dying  men,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
shrieks.  I  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  as  if  dead.  It 
was  there,  Paco,  I  left  the  hand  and  eye  you  find 
wanting.  I  did  not  regret  them,  however;  for 
the  letters  entrusted  to  me  were  destroyed  !'' 
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"  And  did  not  Don  Alonso  reward  you  for 
such  a  signal  act  of  devotion?"  said  Paoo  Bo- 
sales. 

**  Not  he ! — When  I  came  to  my  senses^  I  was 
in  a  prison-cell,  upon  straw,  with  a  crudfix  above 
me.    I  thought  I  should  have  expired  of  the 
mere  anguish  of  my  wounds ;  but  a  good  Francis- 
can attended  me,  who  administered  remedies  that 
soon  restored  me.      They  only  waited  my  le^ 
establishment  to  pronounce  my  sentence  of  death; 
not  for  any  crime  against  the  state,  for  nothing 
had  been  divulged, — but  as  the  smuggler  of  a  few 
wretched  bales  of  merchandise.    I  reckoned  of 
course  upon  the  assistance  of  Don  Alonzo,  expect- 
ing every  moment  he  would  send  me  means  of 
escape.     But  I  was  deceived.     He  departed,  in- 
different to  my  fate;  and  would  probably  have 
been  gratified  had  I  been  hanged,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  me  ! — By  the  will  of  God,  and  the  aid  of 
the  good  Franciscan,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  I  was 
to  have  been  hanged  in  the  great  square  of  Aya- 
monte,  I  effected  my  escape ;  and  journeyed  for 
three  weeks,  begging  my  bread  on  the  road,  and 
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hakiiig  only  for  occasional  rest — At  last,  I  ar^ 
rhred  at  Yalentia;  where  not  daring  to  reoom* 
mence  my  former  adyentnroos  life»  I  decided  upon 
liTing  like  many  other  honest  people^  on  the  cha- 
rity of  those  who  bestow  alms  upon  the  halt  and 
maimed  at  the  door  of  the  church.  Such  is  my 
history,  and  the  manner  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Don  Alonzo  de  Ghisman.^' 

^  By  the  saints^  he  should  pay  for  the  loss  of 
your  eye  and  arm,  and  all  you  possessed  in  the 
world ! — In  your  place,"  said  Paco,  ^  I  would 
hare  my  revenge  !'^ 

"Revenge?'*— 

Paco  touched  the  handle  of  his  dagger, — 

"  Do  you  think  this  will  not  do  for  a  man  as 
well  as  the  sword  df  an  hidalgo  V*  said  he. — ''  Tou 
bad  a  £unous  opportunity  this  evening.^ 

«I  know  it!"  replied  Tovalito.  "Nothing 
easier  than  to  kill  a  man.  But  death  is  no  pain 
to  him  who  does  not  see  it  arriving. — He  does 
not  even  feel  his  death.-^Such  vengeance  is  not 
worth  having/' 

Paco  Bosal^  rose  to  ascertain  whether  any* 
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body  were  listening,  and  perceived  a  woman, 
whose  white  gown  was  scarcely  visible  through 
the  darkness. 

It  was  Theresa !  After  a  few  steps,  she  paused 
and  hesitated ;  the  clamour  of  the  ball  dying  away 
in  the  distance,  seemed  to  warn  her  to  retuiiL 
Urged  by  a  fatal  presentiment,  the  young  bride  was 
about  to  retrace  her  steps ;  when  a  voice,  which 
caused  her  heart  to  thrill,  exclaimed,  close  beside 
her,  "  Theresa !"  and  a  hand  from  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  extricate  herself,  draped  her 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  where,  under 
a  clump  of  palm-trees,  whose  fan-shaped  branches 
formed  an  ample  shelter,  was  a  turfen  seat.  Ter- 
rified and  bewildered,  Theresa  convulsively  grasped 
the  hand  of  her  conductor,  while  her  tears  flowed 
forth  unrestrained. 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  here  to-night !"  said 
he,  with  bitter  irony, — "  But  you  see  I  am  come 
in  time,  and  ready  to  fulfil  my  promise.*' 

"  It  is  too  late  !^'  she  replied,  "  This  is  the  ere 
of  my  wedding-day  !*' — 

"  I  know  it ! — ^Another  has  received  the  vows 
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you  pledged  to  ate.   Bat  by  our  holy  mother^  you 
shall  not  aooomplish  sach  treason !" 

^  With  what  can  yoa  reproach  me  P  exclaimed 
she.  "  Ton  left  me  to  combat  the  authority  of  my 
mother^  and  when  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and 
acknowledged  that  I  had  already  pledged  my 
hear^  I  did  not  dare  pronounce  the  name  of  him 
I  loved!" 

^  Ton  should  haye  confided  in  fiie,^  said  he 
coldly. — ^  But  it  is  yet  time  to  protect, — to  sare 
you ! — Follow  me  I" 

^  Leave  me, — leare  me  !^'  exclaimed  she,  trying 
to  dose  her  ears  to  his  seductive  voice. 

^  Leave  you — and  why? — It  is  midnight,  our 
usual  hour  ot  meeting ! — How  often  have  we  been 
together  in  calm  and  balmy  nights  like  this, — 
nights  of  joy ! — Think  you  that  all  this  is  ended? 
— That  I  will  yield  you  to  another  ? — Believe  it 
not,  my  Theresa  I'* 

**  Take  pity  on  me,^'  cried  she,  kneeling  at  his 
feet;  ^  I  have  but  a  moment  more. — Already  they 
are  seeking  me !  My  honour — my  life  are  at  stake !'' 

^  And  dare  you  not  intrust  them  to  me  then  ?" 
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interrupted  he.    ^'  Is  this  your  boasted  connge 
and  devotion  7" 

^'Tes!''  she  exclaimed,  weeping.  **I  would 
have  followed  my  husband  in  misfortune,  obscu- 
rity, misery ;  but  my  lover  never ! — Kill  me,  if  yoa 
choose, — ^but  follow  you  I  neither  can  nor  wilL" 

<*  Listen  to  me!^'  said  he,  forcing  her  to  rise. 
'^  Great  obstacles  lie  betwixt  us.  Will  you  in- 
trust yourself  to  me,  if  I  pledge  myself  by  a  mar- 
riage of  conscience  V^ 

^^  Merciful  heavens !''  cried   she,  convolsivelj 
grasping  his  arm.    ^'  Do  you  hear  those  cries? 
They  are  seeking  me ; — they  come  this  way !"  — 

Various  voices  were,  indeed,  calling  for  The- 
resa in  all  directions.  The  dancing  had  ceased; 
and  flambeaux  flashed  about  through  the  gardens. 

Tovalito  and  Paco  approached  Don  Antonio  de 
Guevara,  who«  pale  and  sword  in  hand,  knew 
not  against  whom  he  was  to  defend  his  bride. 

"  We  have  seen  her,  senor  !*'  said  they ;  "  She 
is  in  yonder,  avenue.  Somebody  is  with  her— 
a  cavalier  of  high  stature,  and  wearing  a  black 
cloak. — He  led  her  in  this  direction  !'' 
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Tbejnow  proceeded  towmrds  the  dump  of  pelni^ 
trees. — No  one  was  there ! — Bat  lo !  on  the  tzam- 
pled  turf,  lay  tlie  diamond  ornaments  and  bridal 
wreath  of  Theresa* 
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CHAFFER  V. 

Next  day,  Paco  Resales  was  at  his  usual  sta- 
tion near  the  little  door  of  the  church  of  our  Lady 
of  Las  Desemparados,  discussing  with  his  friend 
Tovalito  the  events  of  the  preceding  night. 

'^  Where  are  they,  I  wonder ?'*  said  Paco;  "I 
would  freely  give  my  day's  gains  to  find  out'* 

*'  He  has  taken  her  away,  either  by  persuasion 
or  by  violence,  God  knows  whither! — probably  to 
his  own  home/'  rephed  the  other. 

Impossible !  He  would  be  afraid  of  pursuit.'* 
What  do  you  suppose,  then,  he  has  done  with 
her  ? — He  is  not  over  scrupulous,  and  when  tired 
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of  her,  will  very  likely  send  her  back  to  her  fa« 
mily." 

<*  But  why  did  you  not  openly  recognise  him  ?" 
said  Paco  Rosales. 

"  Friend  Paco,  it  is  plain  enough  you  have 
never  frequented  great  people,  and  know  little  of 
the  affairs  of  this  world/'  cried  Tovalito.  *'  His 
eminence  the  Canon  Don  Ignacio  di  Vasconcellos 
is  gone  to  the  corregidor.  All  the  alguazils  are 
on  the  stir  seeking  Dona  Theresa  in  every  direc- 
tion. They  would  be  less  eager  in  their  pursuit, 
did  they  know  the  name  of  her  abductor.  Time 
enough  to  publish  it  when  she  is  discovered. 
Besides,  perhaps  Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman  has 
assumed  another  name.*' 

"  Hush,  hush ;"  said  Paco ;  "  As  I  live  and 
breathe,  here  he  comes !'' 

It  was,  indeed,  Don  Alonzo;  who  advanced 
cautiously,  as  if  afraid  to  encounter  any  one. 
Though  the  day  was  closing,  he  concealed  his  &ce 
with  his  cloak ;  and  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  from 
which  drooped  a  long  black  feather,  was  slouched 
low  upon  his  forehead. 

That  was  just  his  dress  last  night !''    said 
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Paco.  "  He  comes  this  way.  Withdraw,  Tova- 
lito,  withdraw.*' 

'^  No/'  said  the  mendicant^  ''  he  will  not  re- 
member me.     I  choose  to  remain.'' 

Don  Alonzo  now  beckoned  to  Paco,  and  haying 
ascertsdned  that  nobody  could  overhear  tbem — 

"  Listen !"  said  he.  *'  You  have  already  £uth- 
fuUy  served  me.  I  want  your  farther  aid^  and  will 
recompense  your  discretion  and  zeal  as  before. 
Let  us  see  if  you  will  succeed  in  the  business  I  am 
about  to  confide  to  you.  Tou  pious  gentry,  who 
pass  your  lives  at  the  doors  of  churches,  telling 
your  chaplets  and  transmitting  amatory  epistl», 
ought  to  know  not  only  all  the  fine  ladies  and 
all  the  pretty  girls  who  come  to  offer  up  thdr 
prayers,  but  also  the  priests  and  monks,  who 
from  dawn  of  day  to  the  second  Angelus  say 
mass  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Ta- 
lentia.  Among  them  do  you  happen,  pniy^ 
to  know  any  who,  regardless  of  the  censures 
of  my  lord  archbishop,  would  consent  to  solem- 
nize a  clandestine  marriage  for  which  he  should 
be  paid  the  price  of  preaching  a  whole  lent  before 
his  majesty  ?'' 
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At  this  abrupt  propocitioii,  Paco  Rosal^  looked 
up  with  snrpriie  and  mistrust. 

^  A  marriage^  and  the  solemnization  to  be  good 
and  valid  ?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  smasement. 

'*  Good  and  valid ! — ^Do  you  know,  I  say,  any 
worthy  priest  who  would  bless  the  union  of  two 
louvers,  and  keep  it  a  secret  ?** 

"  I  know  a  reverend  Dominican  who  would  not 
refuse  to  celebrate  a  marriage  of  consdence.  But 
I  must  go  seek  him  at  the  convent,"  said  Paco. 

^'Time  presses/^  said  Don  Alonzo;  ^for  to- 
morrow I  quit  Valentia. — Qo  find  this  worthy 
father/' 

**  Tour  lordship, '^  said  Paco,  astonished, 
'^  would  have  the  ceremony  performed  this  very 
night?'' 

^  Can  you  execute  my  commission  ?**  reiterated 
Don  Alonzo. 

^  In  whose  name  am  I  to  address  Father 
Cyrillo  V  said  the  mendicant. 

**  In  mine  /*'  replied  Don  Alonzo,  showing  a 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  **  Deliver  this  to  him, 
and  before  midnight,  come  to  me  behind  the  gar- 
dens of  the  bishop's  palace,  and  give  me  the  an- 
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swer. — Do  not  come  alone,— do  ye  hear?  But 
bring  some  one  you  can  trust — some  honest  fel- 
low like  yourself." 

^^The  doors  of  the  convent  close  at  the  last 
Angelus/^  said  Paco  Rosales^  picking  up  his  stick; 
"  I  have  just  time  to  execute  your  lordship's 
wishes." 

Don  Alonzo  now  departed^  disappearing  in  the 
dark  narrow  streets  adjoining  our  Lady  of  Las  De- 
semperados.  But  he  did  not  escape  the  eye  of 
Tovalito.  The  mendicant  followed  him,  while 
Paco  Rosales  proceeded  to  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans.  He  paused  before  the  archbishop^s 
gate,  where  the  young  senor  made  his  entrance. 

The  gate  of  the  palace,  like  the  door  of  the 
church,  was  occupied  by  mendicants,  who  main- 
tained their  hereditary  privilege  and  station  under 
the  toleration  of  the  high  clergy  of  Spain.  They 
were  honest-looking  beggars,  whose  ruddy  jovial 
faces  were  good  to  look  at.  Though  wearing  the 
livery  of  their  calling,  their  tattered  garments 
did  not  impart  a  look  of  misery.  Their  clerical 
patrons  would  not  have  tolerated  those  misera- 
ble wretches  who   speculate  upon  their  bodily 
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infirmities.    Still  the  fellows  were  genuine  Spa- 
nish mendicants^  though  merry  and  well  fed. 

Toralito  addressed  humbly  to  one  of  these  his 
more  fortunate  colleagues,  placing  his  hat  upon 
his  head  to  prove  the  disinterested  purpose  of  his 
▼bit. 

^  May  the  Yiigin  and  your  holy  patron  be  ever 
with  youy  Mend  Lazarillo!"  said  he.  '^How  go 
things  hereabouts  ? — Has  his  Eminence  bestowed 
his  bounty  on  you  to  day  V^ 

''The  archbishop  has  not  been  out;  but  we 
have  had  a  supply  firom  Providence, — a  shower  of 
small  coin  distributed  by  a  noble  traveller  to  the 
poor  of  Yalentia.  His  Illustrious  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  is  just  arrived,  with  a 
suite  of  six  carriages  and  fifty  men-at-arms.  He 
is  now  in  die  palace." 

^'  Has  his  Lordship  relatives  here  in  die  city  ?*' 
asked  Tovalito. 

^  Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman,  his  son,  preceded 
him  by  a  day. — It  is  the  first  time  their  Lordships 
visit  the  noble  city  of  Yalentia,"  replied  Lazarillo. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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But  they  will  not  stay  long. — ^They  start  to- 
morrow for  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  the 
king  is  abready  arrived. — May  the  great  St  James 
di  Compostella,  patron  of  travellers,  accompany 
them  on  their  road  V^ 

"  Has  he  dared  conceal  his  mistress  in  the 
palace?"  thought  Tovalito  at  this  intelligenoe. 
He  did  not  dwell,  however,  upon  so  improbable  a 
supposition,  but  hastened  back  to  his  station  to 
communicate  to  Paco  Rosales  all  he  had  learned. 
The  mendicant  was  returning  from  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans,  situated  outside  the  town,  at 
the  extremity  of  one  of  those  shady  avenues  which, 
like  a  verdant  belt,  surround  Valentia.  The  two 
mendicants  mutually  related  all  they  had  heard 
and  seen. 

"  I  have  delivered  the  letter  to  Father  Cyrillo," 
said  Paco.  "  You  know  the  breadth  of  his  sleeve. 
For  two  pounds  of  chocolate,  he  gives  absolution 
at  Easter ;  and  in  ordinary  times,  still  cheaper. — 
I  am  convinced  that  for  fifty  rials,  he  would  unite 
Satan  himself  with  a  nun,  in  unholy  wedlock." 
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Peace,  peace  I*'  said  Tovalito,  crossing  him- 
■elf;  "  it  is  not  safe  to  talk  of  the  devil/' 

'^  The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  reported !"  ex- 
claimed Paco.  ^^  For  my  part,  I  am  much  more 
afraid  of  the  holy  Inquisition. — But  that  is  not  the 
question  at  present. — Let  as  talk  of  this  marriage. 
— Father  Cyrillo  read  the  letter,  and  wanted  to 
make  a  mystery  of  the  name  at  the  bottom.  As  I 
already  knew  it,  I  did  not  appear  corioas,  nor  was 
I  obliged  to  go  on  my  knees  to  obtain  his  com- 
pliance. He  has  to  watch  over  a  corpse  to-night 
in  the  cathedral;  but  the  marriage  might  take 
place  before  the  funeral.'' 

^  Tou  really  think,  then,  that  Don  Alonzo  de 
Ousman  will  marry  this  girl? — As  if  he  loved  her 
well  enough  to  defy  the  malediction  of  his  fa- 
ther !'* 

"What  he  has  done,  proves  it,*'  said  Paco. 
"  He  will  be  married,  in  all  conscience,  as  he 
wished,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  holy  catholic 
church.'' 
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"  We  shall  see^"  said  Tovalito,  incredulously. 
'^  There  are  more  words  than  one  to  such  a 
bargain/' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Paco  Rosal£8  reached  the  archbishop's  gar- 
den before  midnight,  nor  was  Toralito  tar  off. 
Don  Alonzo  was  also  close  at  hand.  Bat  not 
daring  to  trust  any  member  of  his  father^s  hoase- 
hold,  the  young  man  came  alone. 

'^  Right  good  \"  said  he,  on  hearing  the  success 
of  T?Bc6*s  commission.  *'  But  are  you  sure  of  your 
companion  V' 

"  As  of  myself,  Senor/'  replied  the  beggar. 

"  In  that  case,  I  will  trust  him.  —  Proceed 
to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. — In  an  hour. 
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I  will  be  there  with   Dona  Theresa  di  Vascon- 
cellos/' 

Don  Alonzo  now  hastened  to  a  little  street  near 
San  Juan  del  Mercado.  When  in  Valentia  tncog- 
nitOy  some  months  before,  he  had  lodged  with  an 
old  lady,  to  whom  he  passed  himself  off  as  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant  of  Seville.  Thither  had  he 
now  conducted  Theresa.  The  lovely  girl  had  at 
length  learned  the  name  of  him  whose  impetuous 
passion  had  torn  her  from  her  bridegroom  and 
family,  on  the  very  day  of  her  wedding;  but  she 
was  too  young,  and  her  devotion  too  enthusiastic, 
to  be  influenced  by  motives  of  interest  or  ambition. 
She  was  now  without  fear  or  anxiety,  regret- 
ting only  that  her  flight  had  stigmatized  her  in 
public  estimation ;  she  consoled  herself,  however, 
with  the  hope  that,  on  a  future  day,  it  would  stand 
forth  again  in  its  former  purity.  In  the  exaltation 
of  his  love,  Don  Alonzo  had  sworn  upon  the  faith 
of  a  nobleman,  that  a  secret  marriage  should  unite 
them  on  the  morrow.  It  was  his  wife,  therefore, 
and  not  his  mistress  who  had  fled  with  him ;  and 
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Theresa  longed  only  for  the  moment  that  was  to 
absolve  her  for  conscience  sake.  She  still  wore 
her  bridal  gown,  aU  that  renuuned  of  her  splendid 
attire  of  the  preceding  evening.  No  flowers— no 
diamonds  in  her  fine  hair;  and  her  impressive 
countenance  was  concealed  behind  the  folds  of  a 
black  mantilla. 

When  Don  Alonzo  arrived^  she  was  on  her 
knees^  offering  up  her  prayers  to  the  Virgin. 

^'  Theresa,"  said  he^  ''  a  Spanish  noble  holds  to 
his  word ;  I  come  to  take  you  to  the  altar. — ^The 
priest  awaits  us." 

^'  I  am  ready/'  said  she,  holding  forth  her  hand 
with  an  irresistible  smile  of  tenderness.  '^  May  I 
prove  worthy  of  the  honour  you  are  about  to  do 
me.  Dear  Alonzo,  I  am  yours  till  death — ^yours 
beyond  the  grave  V 

''Come, love!"  said  he,  affectionately  embrac- 
ing her. 

And  casting  one  more  look  at  the  room  she  quit- 
ted, to  stand  clandestinely  before  the  altar,  the 
contrast  of  its  silence   and    isolation  with  the 
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splendours  of  the  preceding  evening,  painfully  de- 
pressed her  spirits. 

"  Heaven  protect  me !"  she  exclaimed^  **  I  am 
now  alone  with  you — ^alone,  alone  in  tlie  woild ! 
Alonzo !  I  have  neither  friends  nor  familyj — only 
you ! — Should  you  desert  me — ** 

"  Child  V^  whispered  her  happy  lover^  again 
embracing  her^  ''the  priest  is  waiting. — Come^ 
come  !^^ — ^Tet  even  he  cast  another  glance  roond 
that  silent  and  mournful  room. — ^^  I  will  bring  her 
back  again,^'  resumed  he  in  an  under-tone,  to  the 
hostess,  who  greeted  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs ;  Don  Alonzo  having  declared  Theresa  his 
wife,  which  the  good  woman  verily,  believed. 

*'  It  is  midnight  !*^  said  she ;  "  may  God  pro- 
tect you ! — The  streets  are  dark  at  this  hour,  and 
there  are  people  who  have  other  occupations  than 
making  love  and  touching  the  guitar." 

''  I  am  armed,^  said  Alonzo,  coolly.  ''  In  an 
hour,  we  shall  return.'* 

The  church  of  the  Dominicans  stood  without 
the  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadalavia, 
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whose  bed,  dried  up  during  the  summer^  reaem- 

blet  a  laige  ditch  traversed  by  two  stone  bridges. 

The  beautiful  avenue  of  the  Alameda  bordered  the 

left  bank  of  the  river,  the  last  trees  of  which  threw 

out  their  massive  branches  upon  the  front  of  the 

ancient  convent  of  the  Dominicans.    The  nightin* 

gale's  cheering  song  enlivened  the  stillness  of  the 

scene*     Refreshing  perfumes   floated  from  the 

neighbouring  gardens ;  and  the  harmonious  voice?! 

of  the  lovers  seemed  to  unite  with  the  gentle  mur 

murs  of  the  winds  and  the  waters. 

A  tall  cavalier  and  a  veiled  female  flitted  like 

shadows  through  the  avenues,  and  suddenly  halted 

before  the  half  open  door  of  the  Dominicans. — 

Paco  Rosal^  awaited  them.  ^ 

"  Is  everything  prepared  for  the  ceremony  V* 
inqmred  Don  Alonzo  hastily. 

'^  It  is,  senor ;  the  tapers  are  alight,  and  Father 
Cyrillo  is  putting  on  his  robe  and  stole. — But  there 
is  one  thing  your  Lordship  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten/' 

"What?" 

K  3 
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According  to  the  holy  canons  of  the  churcb, 
there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  a  marriage/* 

"  I  know. — Did  I  not  ask  you  to  bring  a  com- 
panion ? — ^You  are  to  be  our  witnesses^  and  I  wiM 
reward  you  nobly. — But  if  ever  the  name  you  heir 
pronounced  escape  your  lips,  you  will  be  hanged 
like  dogs/^ 

Paco  retired  a  step,  and  calmly  replied — ^^  Scnor, 
I  am  alone.  My  comrade  Tovalito  remained 
behind  to  listen  to  a  serenade  near  the  arch- 
bishop's gate.*' 

^'  Run  and  seek  him  then,  or  bring  some  one 
back,  no  matter  whom — ^provided  we  can  depend 
upon  his  silence  !*'  exclaimed  Alonzo.  "  Time 
wears  away.*' 

Theresa  had  already  entered  the  church;  the 
extremity  of  the  aisle  was  in  darkness ;  but  near 
the  centre  were  two  lateral  chapels,  feebly  lit  As 
Theresa  was  advancing,  her  hands  devoutly  clasped, 
she  shrieked  with  terror.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
was  a  coffin,  in  which  a  body  was  exposed  to  view^ 
clothed  in  religious  robes.    The  face,  rigid  and 
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8^^^^7'  projected  firom  its  black  hood ;  tx 
bandy  it  held  a  chaplet  and  a  branch  of  pahn. 

Fa&er  Cyrillo,  seated  in  a  stalls  was  fast  asleep, 
ezhansted  probably  by  his  fervent  prayers  for  the 
dead. 

^  Heaven  protect  me,  Alonzo  !*'  sud  Theresa, 
struck  with  dreadful  presentiments.  'Ms  it  before 
a  cofBn  we  are  to  pledge  our  faith  ? — A  corse  for 
witness  to  our  marriage  ?" 

'^  Come  this  way/^  said  he,  leading  her  towards 
another  chapeL  ^'  Do  not  tremble,  dearest-*do 
not  tremble, — am  I  not  by  your  side  ?" 

Bat  even  Alonzo  was  struck  with  horror,  and 
the  hand  supporting  Theresa  became  cold  and 
tremulous  as  her  own. 

The  old  monk  now  awoke  and  approached 
them. 

'^  Senor !"  said  he,  ^  the  hour  of  matins  is  ap- 
proaching ;  I  await  your  pleasure.^ 

'^  Father,"  replied  Don  Alonzo,  anxiously, 
'^  the  witnesses  are  at  hand — your  Reverence  may 
assume  your  robes/' 
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The  two  lovers  knelt  down  before  the  altar  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  It  was  strange  to  see 
on  the  one  side  the  dismal  apparel  of  death,  and 
on  the  other,  an  altar  decked  out  in  white  for  the 
marriage  of  the  handsome  cavalier  and  lovely  wo- 
man, who,  kneeling  before  the  Madona,  seemed  to 
receive  the  sacred  benediction  of  her  smile. 

The  monk  returned  in  his  silver  embroidered 
robe,  when  at  that  instant,  footsteps  re-echoed 
through  the  church. 

^^  Here  are  the  witnesses ;''  said  Don  Alonzo, 
offering  his  hand  to  conduct  Theresa  to  the  altar. 

Immediately,  several  strange  faces  appeared  at 
the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  and  a  gruff  voice 
exclaimed,  ^^Yes,  Don  Alonzo  de  Ousman! — a 
witness,  indeed,  awaits  you.*^ 

*'  God  of  Heaven  ?^  faltered  the  young  bride- 
groom, recoiling  as  from  some  spectral  apparition, 
''  My  father  I'' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  accompanied  by 
several  officers  of  his  household,  stood  indeed  be- 
fore him.  Trembling  with  consternation,  Don 
Alonzo  awaited  the  explosion  of  his  resentment ; 
while  Theresa,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  was  pale, 
and  motionless  as  a  statue.  There  was  a  moment^s 
silence;  after  which  the  old  duke,  advancing  to* 
wards  his  son,  bade  him  instantly  quit  the  chapel, 
and  follow  him. 

^  Senor ! ''  replied  the  young  man,  bending  his 
knee ;  '^  Deign  to  listen  to  me ! — I  crave  your 
pardon !" — 
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"  I  will  listen  to  you  elsewhere ; — let  us  be 
gone  !^^  persisted  the  duke. 

**  Senor  !^^  said  Don  Alonzo,  meeklyj  '^  I  can- 
not abandon  this  young  girl :  I  tore  her  from  her 
family,  her  bridegroom — ^and  have  given  her  a 
solemn  promise  of  marriage !" 

"By  St  James!*'  exclaimed  the  Duke  with 
contempt,  "  his  head  must  be  turned  by  his 
exalted  prospects  !  And  did  you  allow  yourself, 
then,  to  think  such  an  alliance  possible  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  there  are  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  honour  of  illustrious  families,  and  that  it 
is  not  in  your  power  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  our 
posterity?  We  have  royal  blood  in  our  veins, 
young  man,  and  a  woman  of  our  race  is  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal ;  and  you,  my  son,  my  only 
son,  would  throw  away  these  honours,  these  dis- 
tinguished titles,  upon  an  obscure  girl !" — 

Dona  Theresa  now  rose  from  her  knees  in  great 
agitation,  but  with  an  air  of  pride  and  indignation. 

"  Senor,^'  said  she,  "  my  father  is  dead,  and  I 
have  no  brother  to  take  my  defence,  and  vindi- 
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Gate  the  blood  from  which  I  am  isBued,  I  am 
daughter  of  one  as  noble  as  yourself,  senor  Duke, 
and  yoa  have  msidted  me;  but  I  cannot  resent  the 
outrage.  I  am  feeble,  unprotected,  and  on  my  knees 
must  nnplore  that  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my 
life — my  honour  !" 

And  lo !  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Duke,  who,  motioning  her  to  rise,  disdainfully 
replied — 

''I  will  undertake,  madam,  to  disburse  your 
entrance  to  any  convent  you  may  please  to  name. 
But  enough  of  these  vain  discussions. — Don 
Alonso,  you  have  heard  my  commands, — ^follow 
me  !'^ 

In  saying  this,  he  advanced  towards  his  son, 
when  Dona  Theresa  arose  and  placed  herself 
between  them. 

^  Don  Alonzo  de  Ousman*^'  said  she  proudly, 
^  you  said  to  me  but  now,  a  Spanish  nobleman 
holds  to  his  word.'' 

Alonao  turned  away  his  head,  mute  and  overpow- 
ered.   His  impetuous  a£fections  had  already  ceded 
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to  the  influence  of  another  sentiment.  Though  of 
violent  passions  and  haughty  bearing,  Alonzo  was 
at  heart  a  cowardly  and  selfish  man. — Coyering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  he  only  murmured,  in  a 
stifled  voice,  **  Farewell,  Theresa  V*  after  which, 
the  Duke,  taking  his  son  by  the  arm^  led  him 
away. 

Flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  altar, 
Theresa  exclaimed— 

'^  Justice,  Almighty  God  ! — Justice  upon  these 
men  !"— 

Their  steps  grew  fainter  and  fainter  along  the 
aisle — ^they  were  gone  !  Theresa  was  alone- 
abandoned  by  the  man  who  had  deceived  her  by 
such  specious  promises ! 

When  all  was  stilly  and  she  found  that  there 
was  no  one  at  hand  but  the  old  monk,  a  silent 
spectator  of  the  scene^  her  heart  froze  to  marble. 
The  flame  of  the  tapers  seemed  to  grow  pale,  and 
the  banners  suspended  frt>m  the  roof  to  be 
mysteriously  agitated.  The  poor  girl  would  have 
fled ;  but  her  strength  failing,  she  fell  senseless 
upon  the  pavement. 
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When  she  recovered  her  senses^  the  monk  and  the 
two  beggars  were  standing  beside  her.  They  had 
placed  her  against  a  pillar^  apparently  much  em- 
barrassed by  her  presence. 

**My  daughter/^  said  the  monk,  ''you  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  return 
quickly  to  your  family." 

''  Never !"  said  she,  in  a  despairing  voice.  *'  I 
have  no  longer  a  family, — I  am  alone  in  the 
world !'' 

*'  Whither  will  you  go  then  ?"  said  he. 

^*  I  know  not.  For  this  night,  father,  I  claim 
your  protection.    Let  me  pass  it  in  prayer.'^ 

She  arose,  and  tottering  towards  the  coffin  in 
the  chapel, — ^knelt  beside  it.  With  her  tearless 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  livid  corse,  one  might  have 
thought  she  sought,  in  that  image  of  eternal  rest^ 
strength  to  bear  up  against  the  ills  and  clamour 
of  life. 

The  monk  now  resumed  his  orisons,  and  the 
mendicants  disappeared. 

'*  Had  I  known  your  project,**  said  Paco  Ro- 
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sales  to  Tovalito,  ^'  you  should  not  haye  accom- 
plished it.  The  marriage  ought  to  have  taken 
place." 

"  Trust  me,"  replied  Tovalito,  *'  my  vengeance 
has  only  saved  the  girL  Don  Alonzo  would  have 
found  means  to  break  such  a  marriagei  She 
would  have  been  his  mistress,  not  his  wife,  and 
abandoned  at  no  distant  day.  Wretched  and  cow- 
ardly heart !  to  tremble  at  a  mere  threat — ^a  simple 
menace  from  his  father  I" — 

'^  I  see  but  one  way  of  making  amends  for  this 
misfortune/'  said  Paco.  ''We  must  go  and 
announce  to  Dona  Beatrix  di  Vasconcellos  that 
her  daughter  is  found.  We  shall  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  our  errand,  and  things  will  perhaps 
come  straight  in  the  sequel/' 

'^  No  good  will  come  of  all  this*  Suppose  Dona 
Theresa  should  denounce  her  abductor,  will  sbe 
get  redress  ?  Except  in  the  case  of  treason^  no 
one  more  powerful  than  a  grandee  of  Spain !  But 
the  day  on  which  a  Medina  Sidonia  is  convicted, 
he  ^  ill  forfeit  his  titles,  head,  and  estates.'^ 
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Away  with  yeT'  ititeimpted  Paco,  with  a 
half-serious^  half-comic  look*  '^  Now  that  you 
are  not  mixed  up  in  the  treasonable  letters  sent 
to  the  king  of  Portugal^  our  good  lord  the  king 
may  sleep  in  peace.'' 

Day  now  began  to  dawn.  It  was  the  hour  of 
matins,  and  the  monks  were  descending  into  the 
choir.  Father  Cyrillo  commanded  Theresa  to 
rise;  and  to  conceal  her  firom  observation,  placed 
her  in  a  confessional.  She  seemed  insensible  of 
her  situation :  strength,  will,  intelligence,  were 
annihilated*  She  gare  token  of  her  existence 
ooly  by  incessant  tears. 

Tovalito,  having  returned  to  the  church  to 
ascertain  what  had  become  of  her,  at  length  found 
her,  kneeling  before  a  shrine  in  an  obscure 
diapeL  Her  aspect  filled  him  with  pity  and 
respect,  and  from  that  moment  he  thirsted  in  his 
heart  for  revenge  against  her  deceiver.  Regard- 
less of  his  want  of  power,  but  brooding  on  his 
vengeance,  he  knelt  and  implored  his  patron 
saint  to  inspire  him  with  the  means  of  punishing 
Don  Alonzo  de  Ousman. 
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Paco  Resales  meanwhile  set  off  in  quest  of 
Dona  Beatrix  di  Vasconcellos.  The  poor  woman 
had  returned  to  her  home  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  neighbourhood 
but  the  disappearance  of  Dona  Theresa.  Research 
proved  of  no  avaiL  The  name  of  her  abductor 
was  not  known,  but  it  was  generally  surmised 
she  must  have  been  carried  off  hj  some  noble 
lover. 

It  was  early  mom.  Paco  sat  before  the  house, 
waiting  the  appearance  of  some  inmate.  Though 
far  from  shamefaced,  even  were  it  to  address  the 
king,  he  did  not  knock  at  the  door,  but  waited 
patiently  a  whole  hour. 

At  last,  the  door  opened,  and  Dona  Beatrix 
herself  appeared;  followed  by  an  old  attendant 
carrying  her  missal  and  satin  hassock,  going  to 
hear  the  first  mass.  She  was  in  deep  black,  as  if 
her  child  had  been  dead.  After  such  a  scandal, 
she  had  isolated  herself  in  her  own  house.  Don 
Antonio  de  Guevara  was  gone  to  join  the  army. 

^^Senora!''  said  Paco,  unable  firom  habit  to 
avoid  holding  out  his  hat,  ^^  I  bring  you  joyful 
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news.  I  have  seen  Dona  Theresa  crossing  the 
Alameda.  She  entered  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans, doubtless  to  attend  to  her  devotions." 

The  old  lady  changed  colour. 

''Theresa! — my  daughter!'' — she  exclaimed; 
then,  suppressing  by  a  strong  effort  her  violent 
emotion^  meekly  inquired, ''  Was  she  alone  ?" 

^  She  is  quite  alone/'  replied  the  beggar. 

^*  Return  then,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her,'' 
cried  Dona  Beatrix.  ''  Watch  over  her,  and  you 
shall  be  richly  rewarded !'' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dona  Beatrix  instantly  re-entered  the  house, 
and  despatched  a  mensenger  for  an  old  canon,  a 
near  relative  of  her  deceased  husband,  in  whom 
she  had  great  confidence.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  well-fed  joyous  priests  who  piously  digest 
the  belongings  of  the  church,  and  whose  accom- 
modating devotion  gives  absolution  without  being 
over  severe  as  to  repentance.  Don  Ignacio  di 
VasconceUos  had  formerly  mixed  in  the  world, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  certain  indiscretions  in  his 
youth  which  might  have  perilled  his  future  sal- 
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▼ation,  if  one  fine  day  he  had  not  resolved  on 
reformation.  Extreme  in  all  things^  he  not  only 
abjured  his  early  follies,  but  actually  went  into 
holy  orders.  From  that  moment  he  became  a 
saint,  and  the  austere  life  he  led  was  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  good  town  of  Valentia.  All  his 
passions  were  subdued,  except  an  invincible 
pride,  concealed  under  the  doak  of  pious  hu* 
mility. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Dona  Beatrix  con- 
sulted upon  the  fate  of  her  daughter.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  guests  the  preceding  evenings 
witnessed  the  desolation  of  the  family,  writh- 
ing under  the  dishonour  of  Theresa;  and  was 
one  of  the  most  eager  in  imagining  means  of 
rengeance  aud  reparation. 

When  Dona  Beatrix  declared  with  tears  that  her 
daughter  had  been  dbcovered,  he  was  overjoyed  at 
the  idea  of  the  austere  penances  about  to  redeem 
the  fault  of  Dona  Theresa.  Could  she  be  moved 
to  declare  the  name  of  her  abductor,  though  it 
were    proved    that    she    went  away  with    him 
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voluntarily,  the  family  of  Vasconcellos  had  still 
sufficient  influence  to  have  him  condemned  to 
some  degrading  punishment 

The  reverend  Canon  imdertook  the  affair^  after 
first  assuring  himself  of  the  safety  of  Dona 
Theresa* 

It  was  eight  in  the  morning.     A  noisy  and 

* 

busy  crowd  thronged  the  populous  quarter  in- 
habited by  the  family  of  the  Vasconcellos ;  but 
there  was  no  one  under  the  trees  of  the  Alameda, 
except  Paco^  who  was  keeping  watch.  On  seeing 
the  canon  approach,  he  solicited  alms,  and 
followed  him  into  the  church. — 

Morning  mass  was  over,  and  two  or  three 
devotees  were  saying  their  paternosters  before 
the  grating  of  the  choir.  Tovalito,  kneeling 
behind  a  pillar,  was  keeping  watch  over  Dona 
Theresa :  who  was  seated  in  a  confessional,  her 
arms  drooping  by  her  side,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
her  eyes  fixed.  There  was  something  absolutely 
startling  in  the  immobility  of  her  face. 

The  Canon^  having  offered  up  a  brief  prayer 
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upon  entering  the  churchy  approached  Theresa, 
who  appeared  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

«  Theresa/'  said  he,  «  arise  !'• 

On  hearing  his  voice  she  trembled,  but  did  not 
utter  a  word. 

*'  Put  on  your  veil  P'  said  he,  sternly ;  and  she 
instantly  covered  her  face. 

''  Follow  me !''  added  the  Canon,  in  the  same 
austere  tone;  but  on  attempting  to  walk,  her 
knees  gave  way,  and  with  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, she  caught  the  arm  of  the  Canon  to  sup- 
port herself.  But  Don  Ignacio  thrust  her  back, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  pavement,  had 
not  Tovalito  stepped  forward  to  support  her. 

'*  Address  your  prayers  to  God  !*'  said  the 
Canon ;  "  then,  follow  me !'' 

She  obeyed;  the  Canon  preceding  her,  and 
the  two  mendicants  following  at  a  sufficient 
distance.  The  unfortunate  girl  proceeded  thus 
unnoticed  through  a  part  of  the  town;  but  on 
approaching  her  home,  she  was  recognised. 

Instantly  the  crowd  began  to  follow  her  with 
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insulting  murmun^  and  reproaohfol  viird%  press- 
ing round  %ith  importunate  cnriosity;*— and  all 
who  for  fire  last,  four-^md^twenty  hours  had  been 
discussing  her  disappeamJbce,  now  made  their 
commentaries  without  reserve. 

The  poor  girl  supported  these  cruel  affinonts 
without  any  apparent  emotionv  The  Canoti  had 
purposely  exposed  her  td  this  moral  pillDiy;  aad 
she  went  through  the  humiliating  soem  like  one 
who  was  accomplishing  an  act  of  peuanoe.  On 
arriving  at  the  threshold  of  her  mother^s  door,  he 
turned  round  to  her^  and  said  aloud,  ^'  Hie  dime 
was  public, — public  also  be  the  penanoe  !** — 

But  Theresa's  thoughts  were  otherwise  ab- 
sorbed. On  entering  the  house,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  calling  aloud  upon  her  mother. 

*^  You  have  no  longer  a  mother  \" — ^said  the 
Canon,  imperiously  motioning  ta  Dona  Beatrix  to 
retire.  ^'  You  have  no  longer  a  family.  The 
world  has  condemned  you.  Pray  for  the  for- 
giveness of  God  !" 
He  led  her  into  the  chamber  she  had  quitted 
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tfae>|iEemiit  erening)!  so  beautiful  and  so  splen- 
didly attirod^- idien  the  crowd  had  followed  her 
wiA  qsrayers  for  her  future  happiness.  At  this 
pevpiaiit  refiectiony  her  tears  flowed  bitterly; 
and  her  situation  suddenly  revealed  itself  in  its 
tmefighU  - 

^'There^a^^^  said*  the  Canoui  presenting  the 
crocificio  her  lips ;  ^'  prepare  to  make  an  act  of 
atonement  at  the  foot  of  this  divine  image.  For 
your  fkunly^  for  all  who  have  known  you,  you 
must  be  henceforward  as  if  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Tour  penance  will  be  long ; — for  you  are 
young,  and  Crod  calls  unto  him  only  those  He 
loves.'^ 

^  May  He  have  mercy  upon  me  P^  faltered 
Theresa;  ^  I  shall  have  suffered  heavy  punishment 
in  this  world  !— 'My  error  is  great—" 

'^  Reserve  this  for  your  confession/'  said  the 
churchman. — "  I  want  but  one  .word  from  your 
lips, — one  word, — the  name  of  him  who  has  dis- 
honoured you  1" — 

Theresa  made  no  reply. — 

l2 
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His  name  \^'  sternly  repeated   the    Canon. 
'^  Human  justice  must  be  satisfied." 

^^  Vengeance,"    interrupted  Theresa,  "  is  for 
God  :  his  name  shall  never  pass   my  lips  ;-#-l 

swear  it  by  my  eternal  salvation  I *' 

At  this  dreadful  oath,  the  Canon  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaiming — 

"Refuse  to  pronounce  the  name  of  your 
seducer?"  —  said  he.  ''  Be  it  so. — You  shall 
suffer  for  his  crime  as  well  as  for  your 
o\vn!"— 

Don  [gnacio  departed,  carefully  locking  the 
door  after  him ;  and  Theresa  relapsed  into  the 
senseless  stupor  from  which  the  shock  had 
momentarily  aroused  her.  Her  faculties  were 
exhausted.     She  had  not  strength  to  suffer. 

Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  her  return. 
Towards  evening,  Don  Ignacio  returned.  He 
found  Theresa  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  most 
obscure  corner'  of  the  room ;  her  head  covered 
with  her  mantilla,  as  if  eager  to  avoid  the  light  of 
day! 
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^  Arise !"  said  he ;  '^  lay  aside  those  sumptuous 
garments^  and  put  on  this  I*' 

And  he  flung  at  her  feet  a  gown  of  woollen  and 
horsehair. 

'^  Such  will  be  your  only  garment  till  you  are 
enveloped  in  your  winding-sheet,''  said  he, 
quitting  her  that  she  might  obey  his  commands. 

Her  new  garment  scarcely  sufficed  to  cover  her  ; 
but  her  beautiful  hair  descended  like  a  veil  upon 
her  half-naked  arms  and  shoulders. — 

"  Follow  me  !''  said  the  Canon,  reopening  the 
door^  when  her  transformation  was  completed; 
and  Theresa  followed  him  towards  a  vast  hall, 
used  only  on  the  days  of  family  solemnity.  But 
on  reaching  the  door,  the  lovely  girl  started 
back  with  horror^  exclaiming^  in  a  trembling 
voice,  ^ 

«  No !  I  will  not  go  in  P'— 

All  the  family  of  Vasconcellos  was  assembled 
in  the  hall,  which^  from  a  kind  of  super* 
stition,  Dona  Beatrix  had  not  opened  for 
the  wedding  of  her  daughter.    At  the  death  of 
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the  Conde  di  Vasconcellos,  his  widow  hadl^oeived 
there  with  appropriate  solemnity  the  condolehces 
of  her  family  and  friends ;  since  which  time,'  she 
had  never  set  foot  in  it^  and  the  door  liad  re- 
mained constantly  closed.  SeVeral  persons  were 
now  assembled  Touni  Dona  Beatrix^  imploring 
pardon  for  her  daughter ;  but  when  Theresa  ap- 
proached^ all  present  directed  in  profound  silence 
their  eyes  towards  the  door  at  which  her  ghastly 
and  bewildered  face  was  apparent. — -The  piercing 
shriek  of  poor  Theresa"  thriUecl  through  every 
soul. — A  moment  of  awful  suspense  ensued ;  but 
Don  Ignacio  dragged  in  the  victim  by  force,  and 
exhibited  her  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembly. 

"  Theresa  di  Vascbncellos,"   said    he,  aloud, 

',      ' '        '       ' 
'^  before  you  quit  this  world   for  ever,    I  call 

upon  you  publicly  to  confess  the  infamy  of  your 

conduct !" 

Falling  on  her  knees,  the  victim  replied  in  a 
faint  voice, 

*^  May  God  and  my  mother  pardon  my 
offence  V^ 
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Dona  Bea(r^:  instantly  arose^  an4  would  have 
u^terisd  a  last  fare:pr<?ll  tp  her  lost  daughter,  but 
tl)e  Cahon^  thrusting  her  b^k^  rebuked  her 
we^kAess.     „..,.:.      , 

/'Let.  US  be)  gonej^'  ^aid.he^  making  a  sign 
to  ThQrtesa.  '^  .Covimen^.  ypurself  to  the  prayers 
of  those  wb^  witness  your  repentance.  You  may 
still  edify  the  world,  iiad  attain  eternal  salvation 
by  a  diligent  expiation.  Heaven  is  open  to  die 
peniteQt.as  .to  th^ose  who  have  not  thrown  aside 
therpbe  of  innocence]— rTheresa.di  Vasconcellos  ! 
accept,  with. ^atitude  th^  thorny  road  tl\at  may 
lead  you  tg  eternal  life  !^' 

These  fervent  words  did  not  enter  into  the 
heart  of  the  yo^i^g  girl.  She  could  not  yet  forswear 
terrest^rial  joysj  .and  with  love^  hatred^  and  re- 
venge still  burninj^  in.  her  breast,  reluctantly 
submitted  to  her  sentence* 

"  Whither  woujd .  you  conduct  me  ?"  said  she, 
taking  refuge  with  her  mother.  '^  If  I  am  to 
suffer  torment,  oh !  let  me  die  at  once !'' 

But  her  energy  soon  exhausted  itself,  and  she 
could  utter  only  languid  moans ;  so  that  the  Canon 
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removed  her  without  further  resistance.  He  had 
over  her  the  authority  of  a  priest  and  of  a  near 
relation ;  and  as  head  of  the  Vasconcellos  'family, 
nobody  dared  question  the  legality  of  his  acts  of 
rigour.  Not  a  soul  ventured  to  inquire  his  in- 
tentions respecting 'Theresa, — no!  not  even  her 
mother. 

Theresa  beheld  indistinctly,  as  she  passed,  the 
compassionate  faces  of  the  ancient  attendants  of 
her  familv.  The  old  duenna  who  used  to  ac- 
company  her  to  mass,  placed  her  mantilla  on  her 
shoulders ;  for  she  was  only  half  covered,  like  a 
criminal  proceeding  to  execution. 

A  carriage,  drawn  by  four  mules,  waited  in  the 
yard  ;  and  the  Canon,  having  compelled  Theresa 
to  step  in,  placed  himself  opposite  to  her.  At  the 
moment  he  was  about  to  draw  the  blinds,  some 
one  put  forth  his  hand,  saying, 

^^  Charity,  good  senor  and  noble  lady.  May 
God  preserve  you  from  all  evil  encounters  during 
t  he  journey  !*' 

At  this  voice,  Theresa  shuddered,  and  leaning 
from  the  window,  shewed  her  dishevelled  head. — 
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The  carriage  set  off  at  a  quick  trot;  the  two 
mendicants  remaining  behind. 

**  It  is  indeed  the  daughter  of  Dona  Beatrix  !*' 
said  Paco.  ^'  Whither  is  this  man  about  to  convey 
her?'*— 


l3 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  leagues  from  Madridi  between  Aranjnex 
and  VUlamanrique^  stood  formerly  an  anfaient  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Frands. 
The  insalubrity  of  its  position  had  driven  away 
the  original  founders^  and  it  was  now  occupied  by 
nuns  of  the  Discipline.  The  Tagos^  flowing  at 
the  foot  of  its  walls,  bathed  those  dark  and 
tranquil  gardens^  like  an  oasis  of  the  desert 
amidst  the  plains  of  Old  Castille.  But  the  inert 
course  of  the  waters  produced  the  most  pestilen- 
tial miasma.  During  the  summer^  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  stagnated  imder  those  tempting  shades ; 
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and  the  nuns  alone  brayed  a  peril  as  pleasing  as  it 
^¥as  £atal. 

These  women,  estranged  from  the  world  by 
an  enthusiastic  piety,  rigorously  fulfilled  the 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  coarse  brown  cloth,  like 
that  of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  They  wore 
heavy  sandals,  a  girdle  of  rope,  and  a  black  veil 
fastened  to  the  head  by  a  crown  of  thorns. — 
This  was  the  most  austere  order  in  Spain. — Even 
the  CarmeUtea  do  not  practise  such  terrible  self« 
iiMMrtifieation*«-*Such  was  the  retreat  to  which  th«* 
Ganoti  icondooted  Theresa, 
.  At  first}  the  wretched  novice  addressed  herself 
to  'Oo^^  and  submitted  patiently  to  her  life  of 
penitonce ;  willing  to  forget  the  world  from  which 
sh/e  waa  s^pajrated  for  ever; — ^but  her  soul  re- 
belled ag^nst  the  sacrifice. — She  could  not  sup- 
press the  profane  remembrances  that  pursued  her 
to  the  foQt  of  the  altar.  In  the  silence  of  her 
yifflBf^ki  the  midst  of  her  prayers,— in  spite  of 
herself,  a  vague  hope  invaded  her  heart.  She 
trusted  that  these  longings  would  vanish  when,  at 
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the  end  of  a  year^  she  was  to  be  restricted  by 
irrevocable  vows.  But  having  courageously  pro- 
nounced them,  instead  of  inspiring  her  with  for- 
titude^ in  utter  horror  and  despair  she  began  to 
long  for  deaths  and  more  than  once  contemplated 
from  her  window^  with  terrible  projects,  the  dark 
and  deep  waters  rolling  beneath. 

m 

Two  years  elapsed  in  these  torments.  The 
world  had  forgotten  Dona  Theresa;  her  name 
was  never  breathed  in  her  family.  It  was  vaguely 
reported  at  Valentia  that  she  led  a  penitent  life  in 
a  convent  near  Madrid;  and  that  upon  pronounc- 
ing her  vows,  she  had  assumed  the  name  of  Sister 
Frances.  Dona  Beatrix  survived  her  daughter's 
misfortunes  only  a  few  months. — Don  Antonio  de 
Guevara  was  killed  in  the  wars  of  PortugaL — ^Thc 
Canon  also  had  been  summoned  to  his  dread 
account. — 

There  were  two  persons,  however,  who  stiU 
remembered  Theresa  di  Vasconcellos,  and 
often  mentioned  her  name: — Paco  Rosales  and 
Tovalito. 

Paco  kept  his  usual  station  at  the  dooir  of  our 
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Lady  of  Desemperados.  But  he  had  no  longer 
the  same  joyous  heart.  He  was  indifferent  as  to 
what  passed  in  the  churchy  or  what  was  thrown 
into  his  hat.  The  £ace  of  the  other  beggar 
was  equally  sad ;  though  the  mutilated  state 
of  his  body  was  as  profitable  a  source  as  ever, 
and  his  secret  hoard  boasted  of  many  a  silver 
piece,— 

One  evening,  after  counting  over  a  sack  of 
crowns^  hid  under  a  heap  of  old  rags  in  the  garret 
where  they  slept  together,  Paco  observed  with  a 
sigh— 

''  Thanks  to  our  Lady,  Tovalito,  we  have  laid 
by  something  to  pay  for  the  consecrated  tapers  on 
the  day  of  our  death.  The  rest  of  this  money  is 
of  little  use  to  me  in  this  wojrld* — I  have  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes  the  things  I  saw  take 
place  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. — May  the 
villain  meet  his  reward  who  deceived  that  poor 
girl!"— 

'^  And  we  be  pardoned  the  part  we  took  in  her 
misfortune  l^'  added  his  companion.  '^  Why  did 
you  not  allow  her  to  marry  Don  Alonzo  V* 
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^  After  stiiAi  a  ceremony,  he  would  soon  have 
abandoned  her!*'  '' 

'  "  She  would  at  ka^t  have  had  time  for  repent- 
ance, and  redec^med  tier  sin.  There  is  no  worse 
fate  than  that  which  baa  befallen  her.  They  say 
she  leads  the  life  of  a  saMi;>  We  ought  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lad^  of  Gruadaloupe^  and 
commend  ourselves  to  her  pmyers.  It  would 
comfort  my  conscience!" 

Tovalito  pla^^'his  hand  upon  his  kiuf^  ob- 
serving that  his  conscience  would  never  be  easy 
till  he  had  avenged  her  wrongs  and  his  owd« 

'^  Do  you  fancy  that  such  an  opportunity  for 
vengeance  will  oc(mt  twiceP'  said  Paco.  **  Had 
you  struck 'the  blow  when  ocoasioa  ofiered,  the 
wedding  of  Dona  Theresa  had  never  beea  inter^ 
rupted.  She  would  have  married  the  Senor  di 
Guevara,  and  Dbn  Alonzo  would  have  been  in 
purgatory  long  ago." 

**  But  how  could  one  foresee  what  was  to  hap- 
pen ?"  sighed  Tovalito.  "  To-morrow,  I  will  bum 
a  taper  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Francis,  that  he  may 
inspire  me  with  some  good  resolution." 
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Some^dajrfti  «Eterwftrd^  tha  two  meiMlicants  took 
their  staves  and  broad-brimmed  hatSj  and  to  the 
gnat  edificatioa  of  their  Aeighbo^rsi  setoff  o|d  their 
]M]gvbBage  to  oat  Lady  of  Quadfdoupe. 

Their  appearance  vrm  tiot  auch^aa  to  ezicite  the 
cupidity  of  J^e  gentlemen,  of  th^  road,  then  so 
common  iu  Spain.  Stillj  tbi^  oonceal^d  under 
their  rags  eaongh  .ta  make  a  better  figure  than 
many  from  whom  they  solioited  alms-  In  this 
guise^  they  journeyed  throuj^  La  Mancha^  and  ar- 
rrred  one  fine  moming  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villamanriquft.' 

Paco  bad  hie  whole  life  long  haunted. the  doors 
of  irefigioua  houses ;  and  was  not  the  leaat  abashed 
in  presenting  himadf  at  the  oonvent.  But  the 
inmates  held  •  no  oommunieation  wifii  the  world, 
and  did  not  redeive^  like  others,  a  crowd  of  devo- 
tees and  bigots  who  finequemt  the  grating  to  buy 
agnuses,  and  relate  the  gossip  of  the  day.  Their 
almoner  was  an  okl  monk,  who  came  daily  from 
afar  to  celebrate  mass ;  and  for  director,  they  had 
another  lioly  personage,  tehose  sererity  maintained 
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an  exact  discipline  in  the  flock  confided  to  }ns 
charge. 

Paco,  according  to  his  usual  laudable  custom^ 
began  by  asking  alms  at  the  door  of  the  convent 
As  his  supplications  attracted  no  attention,  he 
proceeded  to  pull  the  bell.  At  the  close  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  the  sister-porteress  showed 
her  face  at  the  wicket,  which  she  immediately 
closed  on  perceiving  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Not  a  living  creature  seemed  to  inhabit  the 
place,  the  black  walls  of  which  were  gloomily  re- 
flected in  the  dark  flood  below.  A  dead  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  murmur  of  the  winds  and 
waters  alone  excited  the  echoes  of  that  profound 
solitude. 

"  It  would  appear,*^  said  Paco,  "  that  we  have 
little  chance  here  of  either  cell  or  supper !" — 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Nbxt  day,  the  two  mendicants  returned  to 
mass,  to  offer  up  their  devotions  before  they  con- 
tinued their  pilgrimage.  —  The  church-door  was 
open  as  usual^  the  priest  at  the  altar ;  but  no  one 
else  in  the  whole  of  the  lonely  and  tomb- paved 
aisle.  Through  the  grating  of  the  choir,  they 
perceived  the  nuns  covered  with  their  long  black 
veils,  and  heard  the  pious  accents  of  twenty  voices 
uniting  in  the  same  prayer.  While  uttering  their 
orisons,  staff  in  hand  and  head  uncovered,  an  in- 
distinct form  advanced  on  the  inward  side  of  the 
grating,  and  a  fSedr  and  diminutive  hand  rested  on 
the  iron  bars. 
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^'U  is  hers^P^^  s«d  Toralxto  ;  and  at  thst 
moment^  Theresa  rose  in  siirprise  and  <misteiii»- 
tion,  at  sight  of  hitn  who  -iiadsa 'aided  her  fatal 
inclinations.    A'tnomentaftenvords^  abe  £eU,T^pon 
her  knees^  her  f&ce  ^ddtifceeled  'injluer  faandi,  id>* 
sorbed  in  prdfbund  rnedittttiocu'    RemraihasoBi 
of  the  past  awoke  mor^  acutely^  more  ferteiiij 
than  ever  in  the  depths  of  her  heart.     Agam, 
there  passed  l^efore  her  eyes  the  dance,  the  gay 
assembly,  in  the  mid^  of  which  ker  mothex^^her 
bridegroom *<^tratched  over,  her  widi  ao  modi 
pride.      Her  crape-encircled    brows— 4ier    bodj 
smarting^  tinder  the  hair^cloth  of  rqpentaDce^  were 
contrasted  with  her  splendid  robes-^-the  flowoa 
with  which  she  had  been  crowned,  and  the  pearls 
encircling  her  aarms*     She*  seemed  to  hear  the  in- 
spiriting mUsicv  the  yoiees  i^rDclaimillg  her  fairest 
among  the  fair;    and  aU   thafe  OBSued' — att  the 
terrors  of  the  ftital  night  that  fottowed — oceomed  in 
quick  snccession  to  faer  mind.r-»-The  drama  of  her 
living  life  Seemed  Tmaccomitably  reaewed!   An 
impetuous  and  invincible* desire  to  go  forth  from 
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bet  totnb>  and  letnm !  oDoe-  more  -to  tha  vorid^ 
wwsitonly  for  tlie  ppportusutj  of  >gml£fy}ng  her 
^eftgeancey  filled  harooulv/  rSfae  iiad> as  yet  no 
fixed  piiti  >or  proieotri;  rbut  meditatftd^  wkh  all  the 
deepakjofroiitnged  ilonre  Iraosfonned  into- deadly 
iHKticd^-  iqpm  tar  deilitoi«i>.  ■.  Wbieii  Joa^  wa9  overs 
and .  tfae  *  mma  i  hadt ,  q^oitled  <  ^the* .  ohoir»  Tbeoeaa 
rctiaofedber.atepa^  and  looked'ihrwgk  the  grati^gy 
tiTing  to .  calidi  a.  gKnapae  t»f  *  Paoo  Roaal^*  But 
the  pilgciflM:  had  retired.  8be  stood  a  moment 
befone  the  ban^  gazing  at  the  batf-open  door  in 
the  distsiite.  -  • 

^Formeh  a  projeoty  I  muat.  aak  neither  the 
atflMtttnoe  of  Ood  nor  man !"  cried  she ;  ^^  I  muat 
do  it  aland  V'^ 

From  Ibat  day^  the  project  of  fiigfaA'  became  a 
fixed  idea.  €kieat  >diffiealliea  were  to  be  coa-* 
qu^red^  It  was  neoessacy ito  adopt  &  plan  of 
eaei^  which  left  no  trane^  and  reqaired  no  aooom*- 
{rfioe.  The  nufia  of  St.  Franeis  bved  in  the  moat 
abaolate '  pmation  and  rigoioua  dependence^ 
scarcely '  allowing'  themselves  the  necessaries  of 
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life.  They  had  no  clothing  reserved  for  each, 
the  wardrobe  of  the  establishment  being  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  superior  often  took  in  her  turn  the 
gown  worn  by  the  sister-porteress. 

Theresa  could  not  fly  in  her  religious  dress, 
which  would  have  been  quickly  recognized ;  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  procure  clothes  from 
without.  In  the  vestry,  was  a  press  containing, 
besides  the  rich  ornaments  of  the  churchy  the 
mundane  dresses  worn  for  the  last  time  by  every 
nun  on  the  day  of  assuming  her  religious  garb; 
these  relics  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  being  des- 
tined to  be  transformed  into  stoles  and  surplices 
for  the  almoner  of  the  convent  The  care  of  the 
chest  was  confided  to  a  sister  unacquainted  with 
the  inventory;  and  one  nighty  Theresa  escaped 
out  of  heo  cell  at  an  hour  when  the  sisters  were 
asleep  previous  to  the  first  beU  for  matins. 

With  a  rapid  step  she  traversed  the  passages ; 
and  while  the  sister-superintendent  proceeded  up 
the  cloister^  entered  the  choir.  A  lamp  was  burn- 
ing before  the  altar^  the  dim  light  of  which  dis- 
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covered  ghastly  statues  of  the  saints  standing  in 
1:}ieir  niches^  and  portraits  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs  of  the  seraphic  order.  Theresa  gazed 
^wildly  around.  Terror  quickened  the  pulsations  of 
Iier  heart;  but  a  sentiment  more  urgent  than 
fright  sustained  her  courage. 

'^  On  such  a  night  as  this^"  thought  she^  '^  did 
Don  Alonzo  conduct  me  to  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans ! — ^There  did  I  watch  till  rooming  by 
the  pale  lamps  burning  before  the  livid  corpse ! — 
O  night  of  horror!  Surely  the  Almighty  will 
award  me  no  heavier  punishment  in  the  world 
to  come  !'^ 

Entering  the  vestry,  she  now  turned  over  boldly 
the  church  ornaments  and  garments  of  worldliness ; 
and  having  selected  a  complete  dress,  replaced 
the  things  as  they  were^  that  no  one  might  de- 
tect her;  then,  returned  to  her  cell  unobserved. 
When  the  first  bell  rang  for  matins,  Theresa  hid 
what  she  had  brought  away  in  the  narrow  and 
coffin-shaped  bed  in  which  for  two  years  she  had 
passed  her  nights  in  tears;  and  when  the  sister- 
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riyer.     She  dared  nof  pray  to  God,  for  she  believed 

herself  jaatly  condemned;  but  with  her  davped 

hands    upraised    Awards    heaven,   ejaculated  — 

"  Mother ! — Be  thou  my  aid  in  my  distreas  l"-^ 

Grasping  the  cords,  she  now  commenced  her 

descent.      But   her   strength    soon    failed   her. 

Cramps  paralysed  her  arms ;  and  thus  suspended 

over  .the  abyss,  cold  dews  inundated  her  face, 

while  phantoms  seemed  to  flap  her  with  their 

wkigs. 

Again,  did  she  renew  her  dreadful  ^brti, 
but  her  senses  deserted  her ;  and,  closing  her  eyes, 
she  was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost,  when  her 
feet  met  a  projecting  stone,  and  she  found  herself 
before  the  barred  window  of  the  vestry. 

Restored  to  life  and  courage  by  this  timely 
respite,  she  resumed  her  perilous  descent ;  and  at 
length,  though  brefithless  and  exhausted,  reached 

the  ground. 

'^  I  am  free  1"  faltered  she^  as  if  she  could 
have  embraced  the  earth  she  stood  on  "  By  the 
mercy  of  Heaven, — I  am  once  more  free  !" — 
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An  hour  later,  at  the  last  bell  of  matins,  all 
the  cells  of  the  great  dormitory  opened,  except 
that  of  Theresa.  The  sister-superintendent 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  answer  being  given, 
she  burst  it  open.  Theresa  was  gone — the  cell 
empty  I — ^The  sisterhood  crowded  forward. — ^Thc 
superior  entered  the  cell  with  the  sister-super- 
intendent,  and  finding  the  sandals  before  the 
window,  and  discovering  by  the  dawn  of  day,  her 
black  veil  caught  upon  a  briar,  floating  in  the 
stream,  they  looked  upon  her  fate  as  certain. 

"  My  children,'*  said  the  superintendent, 
kneeling,  '^  Sister  Francesco  has  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  her  Maker ! — Let  us  pray  for  the  re- 
pose of  her  soul  I** — 
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CHAPTER  XI- 

Theresa^  meanwhile^  hurried  recklessly  along^ 
not  daring  to  contemplate  the  perils  and  diffi- 
culties that  surrounded  her.  Throughout  the 
night,  she  traversed  the  fields^  and  at  daybreak 
found  herself  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  on  a 
spot  where  stood  some  tall  trees^  not  far  from  a 
wood.  The  eye  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
wood-clothed  valley^  enclosed  by  a  range  of 
towering  hills;  where  nothing  was  audible  but 
the  murmur  of  the  river^  and  the  song  of  birds 
saluting  the  rising  sun.  Exhausted  by  the 
rapidity  of  her  movements,  and  vainly  trying  to 
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proceed,  Theresa's  strength  now  £Edled  her; 
and  in  spite  of  her  alarm,  she  rested  her 
head  upon  the  grass,  and  fell  into  a  profound 
slumber. 

The  rising  sun  soon  dried  with  his  genial 
rays  the  moming-dew^  while  a  mild  wind  gently 
agitated  the  boughs  cradled  over  the  head  of  the 
weary  Theresa.  The  wood  was  full  of  game; 
and  the  stags,  as  they  advanced  to  drink,  looked 
consideringly  firom  a  distance  at  the  inanimate 
form  half  concealed  by  the  branches^  and  still 
as  a  hunter  on  the  watch. 

After  a  sleep  of  several  hours,  Theresa  was 
startled  by  a  furious  barking  of  dogs.  A  pack  of 
hounds  had  burst  into  the  valley,  and  were  mak- 
ing towards  the  thicket  where  she  had  taken 
refuge.  As  she  arose  in  terror,  a  group  of  cavaliers 
appeared,  followed  by  numerous  prickers;  who^ 
at  sight  of  the  pale  Theresa,  with  her  dishevelled 
hair,  starting  from  the  wood  like  a  phantom^ 
suddenly  halted. 

"  By  San  Jago  P*  exclaimed  one,  "  who  is  this 
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beautiful  Magdalen^  and  how  long  has  she  chosen 
the  valley  of  Aranjuez  for  her  hermitage  ?'^— 

^'  Senor !"  said  Theresa,  approaching  the 
cayalier^  '<  in  the  name  of  Godj  grant  me  your 
protection !'' 

^^  Fear  nothing,  my  poor  child !''  replied  he, 
with  a  smile.  '^  We  are  not  banditti,  but  honest 
people  as  any  in  the  world." 

He  who  thus  addressed  her  had  a  prepossessing 
countenancej  his  fair  locks  protruding  from  un- 
der a  hat  from  which  drooped  a  black  feather. 
He  was  of  singular  complexion,  and  his  deep-red 
lips  smiled  with  an  expression  of  goodness.  He 
was  indifferently  ciad,  in  a  doublet  with  tight 
sleeves ;  under  the  collar  of  which  appeared  a 
broad- red  ribbon* 

Theresa  advancug  nearer  to  him,  rapidly 
surveyed  the  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
who  looked  at  her  in  return  with  much  surprise 
and  curiosity.  A  sudden  blush  imparted  ani- 
mation to  her  cheeks ;  and  she  turned  away  with 
a  gesture  of  alarm  and  supplication,  and  with 
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such  instinctiye  grace,  that  the  caTaUer  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming, 

'^ Gentlemen,  retire! — you  alarm  this  young 
lady.'* 

They  retired  accordingly  to  a  distance,  where 
they  could  witness  what  passed  between  the  two, 
without  overhearing  their  conversation. 

^^  By  my  cross  of  Calatrava  !^'  said  one,  ^  she 
mi^st  have  descended  from],heaven.  She  looks  like 
the  bride  of  some  Moorish  king*  come  out  of  the 
castle  in  which  she  has  been  shut  up  for  the  last 
century.'* 

'^  Observe,'^  said  another,  "  her  violet  satin 
gown  and  Venetian  collar,  her  embroidered  slip- 
pers;  and  green  silk  stockings." 

*'  Yes,"  said  a  third,  "  such  was  the  costume  of 
Dona  Louisa  de  Portocarrero,  my  great  grand- 
mother, at  the  time  she  was  governess  of  the 
most  Serene  In£anta,  Dona  Clara,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago." 

^'  Her  dress  may  be  a  century  old,  but  $ke  is 
not  more  than  eighteen," — said  another;  "and 
how  beautiful,  how  charming  V* 
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MeanwUle  the  cavalier^  remaining  alone  with 
Theresa,  inquired, 

^  Who  are  you,  my  poor  child,  and  from  whence 
do  you  come  ?" — 

At  this  simple  question,  she  trembled,  not 
daring  to  speak  the  truth;  for  right  well  she 
knew  that  no  power  on  earth  could  save  a 
nun  who  has  violated  her  vows,  and  that  the 
admission  of  her  apostacy  would  find  mercy 
neither  in  an  ecclesiastical  nor  a  secular 
court. 

'*  You  hesitate  ?'*  replied  the  cavalier.  "  Have 
you  no  confidence  in  me?  Whatever  you  may 
say,  be  assured  shall  be  for  your  own  advantage. 
Speak !  whence  do  you  come — whither  are  you 
going  ?" 

**  Senor,  I  come  from  my  Other's  house — from 
which  I  fled  clandestinely  I" 

'*  Alone  ?*'  inquired  the  cavalier. 

''  Quite  alone.  Whither  I  am  going,  I  know 
not. — ^There  is  no  one  firom  whom  I  can  claim 
assistance  !^ — 
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'*  And  why,  my  cluld,  did  you  desert  your 
fether's  roof  ?'^ 

^'  I  was  miserable.  I  should  have  died  had  I 
remained  there. — I  fled  from  certain  sorrows 
ignorant  of  those  that  might  await  me !'' 

^'  And  now,  thousands  of  dalngers  surround  your 
youth  and  beauty/'  said  the  cavalier.  ^^  Alone  in 
the  world,  you  will  be  lost.  You  must  return  to 
your  family/^ 

"  Never ! — Oh,  if  you  knew  to  how  cruel  a 
destiny  I  must  submit  P' 

"  But  you  shall  not  return  alone.  If  neces- 
sary, I  will  myself  accompany  you  to  seek  his 
pardon.*' 

^'  You  would  not  obtain  it.*' 

*'  I  have,  nevertheless,  some  influence." 

^'  Were  you  the  king  himself,"  said  she  with 
vehemence,  *'  you  could  not  shield  me  from  his 
resentment.  Senor,  I  am  grateful  for  your 
goodness,  but  do  not  thus  persist  in  your  hope 
of  aiding  me.  —  I  am  dead  to  those  I  have 
abandoned.'^ 
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«  Will  you  retire  to  a  convent  then  ?"— said  the 
cavalier)  after  a  moment's  reflection. — 

^'  I  will  not  r  said  she,  with  energy. 

''Thenj  aksl  I  see  nothing  but  to  give 
you  a  dowry  and  a  husband  P'  said  her  new  pro- 
tector, smiling. 

''  I  will  never  marry/'  she  replied,  with  a 
blush.  ''  I  could  requite  no  man's  affections. 
Senor !  your  good  intentions  might  perhaps  do 
somewhat  for  me.  If  you  have  a  wife, — a  sister, 
— «>I  would  willingly  attend  upon  them.  Tour 
house  would  be  a  refuge  where  I  might  work 
and  pray  in  peace." 

The  cavalier  smiled. 

'^  Nay  V*  said  he,  *'  but  to  attend  upon  my 
wife  or  sister,  you  must  be  of  noble  blood, — ^you 
must  be  a  grandee  of  Spain,^ 

'^  Angeb;  of  mercy  P—excUimed  Theresa, 
fidling  on  her  knees  in  consternation, ''  you  are  the 
King !— oh !  pardon  me  !^^ — 

'^  Bise  V* — said  the  King,  somewhat  agitated. 
''  Tou  have  not  offended  me  by  rejecting  my  good 
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offices.  We  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you.^ 

There  was  a  pause.  The  King  stood  con- 
templating the  face  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  com- 
parable; not  even  the  Calderona  herself^  that 
beauty  of  beauties,  whom  he  had  so  idolized^ — 
but  who  boasted  neither  Theresa's  lovely  hair, 
nor  her  beautiful  complexion^  nor  her  powerful 
charm  of  air  and  voice. 

"  Upon  what  pretext,'*  said  the  King,  "  am  I 
to  present  you  at  court  ?" — 

'*  Alas !  sire,*'  she  replied,  '^  I  am  a  poor  giri 
who  never  entertained  such  high  ambitions." 

'^  Have  you  not  yet  found  courage  to  acquaint 
me  who  you  are  V 

^^  My  name,  sire,  is  Theresa,"  said  she  with 
an  effort.  '*  My  father  is  a  poor  nobleman  of  the 
kingdom  of  Yalentia.  I  implore  you,  do  not 
ask  his  name,  which  a  vow  compels  me  to 
conceal." — 

At  that  period,  and  above  all  in  Spain,  vows 
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wore  of  common  occiurrencey  often  for  motives 
wluch  did  not  precisely  open  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Still,  a  Bcrupolous  regard  of  conscience  insured 
them  respect. 

The  King  therefore  replied  with  a  smile,  '^  You 
are  doubtless  on  the  way  to  accomplish  some 
pilgrimage,  and  have  not  thought  of  the  dangers 
tiiat  may  beset  you.  The  honour  of  a  young 
girl  is  ever  in  jeopardy  in  such  enterprises.  It  is 
my  duty  to  protect  you.  Do  you  know  any  one 
at  Madrid  }"— 

"  No  one,  sire." 

'*  Then  I  shall  despatch  a  person  to  conduct 
you  to  a  place  of  surety.'' 

As  he  spoke,  he  extended  his  royal  hand  in 
token  of  sincerity :  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
galloping  back  to  the  courtiers,  the  party  quickly 
disappeared. 

Theresa,  left  alone,  looked  wildly  round  on 
all  sides,  her  lips  quivering  like  one  suddenly 
awaking  from  an  oppressive  dream. 

*'  It  was  the  King,  tiien ! " — thought  she ;  '^  and 
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he  has  promised  me  his  protection ! — Is  this  in- 
tervention the  work  of  Heaven? — I  am  going  to 
Madrid! — But  no^  tJiai  was  not  the  object  of 
my  returning  into  the  world;-— it  was  not  for 
that  I  violated  my  vows !  —  Alonzoj  I  must  see 
you  once  more! — ^The  price  of  my  vengeance 
is  the  peril  of  my  soul ! — Yet  I  must  find  you 
again,  should  I  beg  my  bread  to  San  Lucar  de 
Barameda,  and  sit  upon  the  threshold  of  your 
house  till  you  come  forth  !'* 

She  pressed  her  forehead  with  her  bands, 
as  if  to  control  the  confused  thoughts  floating  in 
her  brain,  while  scalding  tears  poured  down  her 
cheeks.  She  even  tiiought  of  escape;  a  vague 
presentiment  warning  her  that  she  was  again  to 
lose  her  liberty. 

She  was,  indeed,  destined  to  slavery,  but  of  a 
very  different  nature  to  that  firom  which  she 
had  escaped.  But  there  was  no  longer  time  for 
hesitation.  Two  venerable  duennas  soon  ap- 
peared, accompanied  by  a  guide. 

**  Lady !"  said  one,  '*  a  carriage  awaits  your 
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orders  dose  at  hancL  His  Majesty  has  entrusted 
yoa  to  our  care  to  conduct  you  to  Madrid.  Is  it 
your  pleasure  to  depart?^ 

^  I  am  ready/'  said  Theresa,  rising;    but  al- 
ready her  heart  was  heayy  with  care !— 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AccoMPANiBD  by  the  two  duennas,  Theresa 
now  set  out  for  Madrid ;  and  liiough  startled  by 
the  novelty  of  her  situation,  soon  resumed  her 
usual  self-possession.  While  she  rested  her  head 
upon  the  cushions,  with  her  eyes  half  closed,  the 
carriage  pursued  its  course  along  the  straight 
and  dusty  road  which  leads  from  Aranjuez  to  Ma- 
drid. From  time  to  time,  people  passed  on  horse- 
back, some  wearing  the  royal  livery,  others  be- 
longing to  the  ministers  and  foreign  ambassadors. 
There  were  also  nobles  and  cavaliers,  with  their 
suite  of  pages  and  lackeys,  crowding  the  road. 
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^^  Jesu  Maria !  Is  there  a  procession  on  the 
road?'' — said  one  of  the  duennas^  raising  the 
blind; 

''  No !  these  people  are  returning  from  the  au* 
dience  of  the  Duke,"  replied  the  other.  '*  Not 
a  grandee  of  Spain  but  is  proud  of  paying  his 
homage  to  him ; — he  is  more  a  king  than  the  King 
himself!'' 

^Mn  the  time  of  the  late  king,  the  high  nobility 
did  not  flock  to  the  antechamber  of  the  minister," 
rejoined  her  companion.  ^  See !  The  Duke  of 
Arcos  is  passing !  He  did  not  attend  the  King  to 
the  chase  to-day,  nor  did  the  Marquis  de  Penafiel, 
nor  the  Count  de  Montellano,  nor  many  others 
one  sees  in  the  apartments  of  the  Duke. — ^The 
Medina  Sidonias  are  also  among  the  most  assi- 
duous of  his  courtiers." 

At  that  name,  Theresa's  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
and  her  face  turned  deadly  pale. 

^  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  is  at  court 
then  V  said  she,  rousing  herself.  "  I  heard  he 
had  not  left  his  government  of  Andalusia,  save  for 
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the  marriage  of  our  lord  the  King^  and  again  for 
a  journey  towards  the  Catalonian  firontierH' 

'^  It  is  truei  madam,  the  old  Duke  seldom 
quits  his  government,  where  he  reigns^  God  foigire 
me,  with  all  the  pomp  of  majesty.  But  his  son, 
Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman,  came  lately  to  court,  on 
occasion  of  his  marriage/' 

^*  He  is  married,  then?*' — ^inquired  Theresa, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Not  yet,  senora ;  but  the  wedding  will  shortly 
take  place.*' 

"  May  he  enjoy  happy  days ! — And  who  is  the 
noble  young  lady  destined  to  bear  the  title  of 
Duchess  of  Medina  Sidonia  ?"  inquired  Theresa. 

'^  The  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  Dona 
Maria  de  Giron,  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
JOssuna  !'*  said  one  of  the  duennas.  —  •*  Our 
Lady  del  Pilar  bless  the  happy  couple,  and  give 
them  a  posterity  as  numerous  as  that  of  Jacob. — 
I  hear  that  upon  the  occasion,  there  is  to  be  a 
ball,  at  which  the  court  will  be  present." 

^'  I  have  seen  the  preparations  for  this  magnifi- 
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eent  f£te/'  said  the  other  duenna.  '^  The  chro* 
nicies  of  chmliy  record  nothing  more  brilliant  I 
Don  Alonso  exhausts  the  utmost  miracles  of  ima^ 
gination  to  please  his  bride.'' 

^  He  is  much  in  love^  then  V — said  Theresa. 

^^He  has  done  wonders  at  least  to  prove  it 
They  say  that^  only  to  see  Dona  Maria  at  her 
balcony  the  day  of  the  last  auto-da*f6,  he  rode 
from  Seville  to  Madrid,  and  returned  the  same 
evening,  —  the  old  Duke  not  having  given  his 
approbation  to  the  journey,  and  the  marriage  not 
being  finally  arranged.^' 

^'  He  loves  her,  as  he  once  loved  me  /" — ^mur* 
mured  Theresa  in  the  jealous  hatred  of  her  heart 
''  But  I  may  yet  interpose  between  them  P' 
.^  The  carriage  stopped  in  Madrid  in  one  of  the 
alleys  of  the  Prado,  before  a  retired  and  pretty 
villa ;  when  Theresa,  roused  firom  the  meditajions 
into  which  she  was  plunged,  followed  the  duennas 
into  a  kind  of  vestibule,  at  the  end  of  a  court,  of 
which  the  door  was  immediately  dosed. 

'*  Whose  house  is  this  ? ''    said  she,  look- 
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ing  at  the  rich  tapestry  empanelled  in  gilded 
frames. 

**  Your  own,  madam/'  replied  the  duenna. 

"  Mine?"— exclaimed  Theresa,  with  surprise; 
then  looked  around,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  all 
was  real,  and  not  the  coinage  of  her  imagination. 

^^  Will  it  please  you,*'  continued  the  duenna,  **  to 
put  on  another  dress  ? — We  shall  have  the  honour 
of  waiting  on  your  toilet." 

Theresa  was  now  conducted  into  a  room,  so  vast 
and  magnificent  as  she  had  formed  no  idea  was  in 
existence.  The  provincial  luxury  of  the  Vascon- 
cellos  afforded  no  precedent  for  what  she  now  be- 
held. There  was  a  freshness  and  el^ance  in  all 
she  saw,  that  charmed  her  senses;  but  strange 
to  say,  it  seemed  as  if  this  retreat  had  been  inha- 
bited by  some  one  who  had  retired  in  order  to 
make  room  for  her.  A  perfumed  and  fairy-like 
elegance  announced  the  abode  of  love  and  beauty. 
Placing  herself  before  the  toilet  covered  with  ena- 
melled boxes  and  phials  of  the  most  precious 
essences,  Theresa,  for  the  first  time  these  two 
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years,  behdd  her  fanot  reflected  in  a  mirror.  A 
feeling  of  feminine  vanity  caused  a  beautiful  blush 
to  rush  into  her  cheeks,  when  she  saw  that  it  was 
handsomer  than  ever. 

Night  was  come.  One  of  the  duennas  lit  the 
numerous  candelabra  projecting  their  branches 
firom  the  wall ;  while  the  other  brought  a  col- 
lation, served  upon  crystal  and  gold. 

^^  But  it  is  not  for  me  these  things  were  made  V 
said  Theresa.  '^  Some  one  must  have  inhabited 
tliis  house  before  me.'^ 

**  It  belonged  to  Dona  Clara  di  Calderona,'' 
said  the  duenna. 

'^  And  who  was  she  ? — It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  her  name.'' 

''  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  and  beloved 
by  our  lord  the  King.  He  gave  her  this  house ; 
and  it  was  here  he  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  whom 
his  Majesty  rendered  legitimate;  and  who,  like 
the  glorious  offspring  of  Charles  V.,  calls  himself 
Don  Juan  of  Austria.  But  the  Calderona  was 
unworthy  the  royal  favour. — She  was  faithless; 
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and  the  King,  in  just  indignation^  shut  her  up 
in  a  convent  for  life. — Only  yesterday  she  quitted 
this  house,  never  to  return." 

This  answer  confounded  Theresa.  Suspicions 
never  before  dreamed  of^  and  a  thousand  confused 
ideas^  now  filled  her  with  alarm.  Fancying  herself 
under  the  influence  of  some  strange  dream,  she 
feared  she  should  awake  again  in  her  ceU.  The 
duennas  at  length  left  her  reposing  under  a  superb 
canopy,  in  perfumed  sheets  trimmed  with  the 
richest  lace :  where,  overcome  by  fatigue,  she  feD 
into  a  profound  sleep.  About  the  hour  of  matins 
she  awoke,  thinking  she  heard  the  bell  summon 
her  to  the  choir,  and  by  the  light  of  a  night-lamp, 
cast  an  eye  around  the  dazzling  splendours  of  the 
room.  The  duenna,  slumbering  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  awoke. 

^'  What  is  it  you  require,  Madam  V*  said  she. 
"  Have  you  had  an  evil  dream  ?" — 

'^  I  was  frightened,''  faltered  Theresa. 

^'  Compose  yourself  to  sleep  again,  that  you 
may  rise  fresh  and  beautiful.— To-morrow  you 
will  have  a  visif — 
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''  I  know  no  one  in  Madrid.  Who  should  come 
to  yisit  me  in  my  solitude  P' — 

The  duenna  smiled  as  she  gently  closed  the 
couch,  and  whispered  the  name  of  —  ^  The 
King !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  FORTNIGHT  after  these  events,  Paco  Rosales 
and  his  companion  Tovalito  were  reposing  them- 
selves under  the  shady  trees  of  the  Prado ;  which 
at  that  time  was  not^  as  to-day^  laid  out  in  broad 
and  regular  alleys^  but  a  park  in  an  almost  uncul- 
tivated state  of  nature. 

The  two  mendicants  had  selected  a  retired  spot 
opposite  a  house^  the  roof  of  which  was  just  per- 
ceptible among  the  topmost  branches  of  a  dump 
of  sycamores. — Such  absolute  silence  prevailed 
that  the  place  seemed  to  be  uninhabited. 

"  I  like  Madrid/'   said  Paco  Rosales ;  ^  there 
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are  resources  here  for  honest  fellows  like  our- 
selves^ friend  Tovalito.  Let  us  pass  some  years 
of  our  life  here.  We  can  return  to  Valentia  in 
our  old  age,  when  we  have  seen  something  of 
the  world.'* 

"  Good  !  "  replied  Toralito^  —  **  stay  here, 
if  you  will.  Little  matters  to  me  where  I  drag 
this  poor  mutilated  body,  the  envy  of  so  many 
sham  paupers,  whose  infirmities  are  the  result  of 
art  and  not  of  nature  !*' 

^'  Tou  have  the  best  of  it  there !"  sud  Paco, 
gravely;  ''  and  ought  to  turn  it  to  better  account. 
We  should  then  see  better  days.'' 

Tovalito  shook  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  replied  Paco.  "  Have 
we  not  all  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  our 
calling? — Dignities  do  not  overwhelm  us,  it  is 
true.  No  one  touches  his  hat  to  us ;  and  at 
processions,  we  do  not  march  in  the  foremost 
rank,  nor  wear  fine  plumes  or  a  sword  by  our  side, 
and  the  young  ladies  do  not  ogle  us  from  their 
fans.    But  we  never  yet  hungered  or  thirsted,  that 
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some  kind  soul  did  not  take  pity  on  us.  Do  we 
not  live  free  of  taxes,  care,  and  work  ?  Cannot  we 
have  masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  our  souls? 
Long  live  my  patron  saipt ! — I  would  not  change 
my  position  for  that  of  a  monk  of  San-Isidoro  V 

"  Because  you  are  not  pursued  by  a  thirst  for 
vengeance^"  cried  Tovalito. 

^^  By  the  cross  of  St  Andrew^  that  idea  will 
lead  you  to  an  imtimely  end ! — ^The  object  of  your 
hatred  is  too  high  above  your  reach." 

^'  Who  knows  P — said  Tovalito^  pointing  to  his 
wallet,  containing  some  papers  carefully  tied  up ; 

these  may  do  something  yetP— 

Do  you  think  those  papers  so  very  im- 
portant ?"  said  Paco.  *'  First,  we  must  know 
what  they  really  are ;  but  as  we  neither  of  us  can 
read,  we  may  look  at  them  for  the  next  hundred 
years  without  being  the  wiser.  They  are  not 
worth  troubling  your  soul  about.'' — 

^^  No,  I  am  not  mistaken !''  said  Tovahto, 
bringing  forth  a  roll  of  papers,  carefully  sealed  up. 
"  I  knew  the  man  who  carried  them  in  his  wallet; 
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a  grey  friar,  who^  like  me,  often  crossed  the 
frontier,  with  more  than  one  message  to  Lisbon 
at  the  time  the  Medina  Sidonias  conspired  against 
the  King.'' 

*'  All  that  is  forgotten !" — ^interrupted  Paco.  ^'  I 
do  not  much  understand  state  affiurs,  but  I  can't 
help  thinking  that,  if  he  had  been  plotting  against 
the  state,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  son  to 
Madrid  to  marry  the  Duchess  d'Ossuna.^ 

'^  It  was  necessary  to  conclude  a  marriage 
that  renders  them  masters  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Andalusia,''  said  the  other.  ''  I  have  my  bus* 
picions,  Pbco  !— The  monk  we  met  at  Our  Lady 
of  Ouadaloupe,  came  to  Madrid  only  to  bring 
these  letters." 

<^  Do  you  suppose  he  would  have  continued  his 
joumeyi  after  having  lost  thekn  V* — 

**  Were  he  discovered,  his  order  would  not  save 
him,  and  the  girdle  of  St.  Francis  might  serve  him 
for  a  halter !"  replied  Paco.^ 

''  But  who  can  we  trust  to  read  the  papers  ?" 
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'^  We  will  see,''  said  TovalitOy  putting  them  into 
his  pocket. 

**  By  my  patron  saint,''  cried  Paco,  "  Don 
Alonzo  is  not  the  same  person  at  Madrid  whom 
I  knew  at  Valentia.  Things  are  changed.  His 
present  marriage  little  resembles  the  one  we  were 
required  to  witness.'* 

"  Look !"  exclaimed  Tovalito,  gently,  "  there 
is  some  one  behind  yonder  blind  beckoning  ns  to 
approach."  *- 

'*  Some  charitable  soul,"  sud  Paco,  taking  off 
his  hat ;  and  running  towards  the  window^  he 
recited  the  usual  formula  of  his  calling,  when  a 
woman's  hand  let  drop  a  handful  of  rials«  saying, 

"  My  good  Paco,  say  an  Ave  and  a  Pater  for 
me  to  Our  Lady  of  Las  Nieves  !" — 

"  Holy  Virgin,  what  voice  is  that?"' — cried  the 
mendicant. 

**  Return  here  to-morrow,  at  the  second 
Angelus,"  said  the  same  voice,  **  and  God  pro- 
tect you !" 
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The  blind  was  now  closed^  and  he  rejoined  his 
companion. 

'^  By  the  blessed  AposUe^  St.  James  I''  said  he, 
**  what  means  this  ? — Guess  who  called  me  thus 
by  name  ?  Would  you  believe  it,  Tovalito, — it  was 
Dona  Theresa!'' 

'^  II ow  is  that  possible?  Nuns  can  no  more 
return  to  the  world  than  the  dead,"  replied  his 
companion. 

"  Yet  it  was  the  very  voice  I  used  to  hear  at 
the  door  of  our  Lady  de  Las  Desemperados ! 
Whether  it  be  her  or  no,  I  will  tell  over  my 
rosary  in  her  behalf.  Time  will  show  whether  I 
am  mistaken.  There  have  been  greater  miracles 
than  this  r 

"  Were  it  indeed  Dona  Theresa,'*  said  To- 
valitOj  winking  his  one  eye,  ''  surely  we  might 
confide  these  papers  to  her  ? — She  was  accounted 
a  fine  scholar." 

Next  day,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  door  of 
this  mysterious  house,  round  which  Paco  had 
been  watching  for  more  than  an  hour,  opened, 
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and  a  duenna  beckoned  him  in.  As  he  followed 
her,  his  heavy  shoes  trod  upon  mats  of  exquisite 
delicacy^  and  he  was  dazzled  by  the  splendours 
that  surrounded  him. 

^^  Come  in^  brother !''  said  the  duenna,  who 
shut  the  door  of  her  mistresses  room.  And  Paco 
Rosal^s,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross^  murmured 
to  himself^  '^  Ave  Maria  purissima !  It  is  her- 
self r— 

Theresa,  seated  upon  satin  cushions,  wore  an 
ample  robe  of  white  damask,  of  which  the  sleeves 
were  confined  by  bows,  terminated  with  diamond 
tags^  descending  to  her  elbows.  Still  there  was  a 
certain  disorder  in  this  sumptuous  dress.  Her 
beautiful  hair  fell  neglected  about  her  thin  and 
ivory  neck,  and  her  head  drooped  upon  her  beau- 
tiful hands. 

^^  Draw  nearer,  Paco  ?'  said  she  in  a  iaint 
voice.    "  Do  you  know  me  ?** — 

"  O  holy  saints  P  cried  he,  "  can  I  forget 
Dona  Theresa  di  Vasconcellos  T 

"  If  you  wish  me  well/'  said  she,  "  by  your 
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salvation,  never  pronounce  that  name, — ^it  is  that 
of  one  numbered  with  the  dead  1  Paco,  I  can 
trust  you,  and  would  fain  tell  you  a  secret  known 
to  no  mortal  living, — Will  you  be  faithful  ?" 

''Faithfiil  in  life  and  death !"  — repUed  the 
mendicant. 

'*  I  saw  you  not  long  since,  one  morning  during 
mass,  at  the  Convent  of  St  Francis  V  said  she; 

**  When  you  wore  the  veil,  and  a  crown  of 
thorns  V^  he  replied.    *'  You  were  a  nun  then." 

^'  I  fled  from  that  convent,  Paco, — I  violated 
my  vows ! — ^And  now,  I  am  surrounded  by  every 
thing  that  can  flatter  human  pride  or  gratify  the 
human  senses.  I  have  endless  wealth.  My  desires 
and  caprices  are  a  sovereign  law.  All  obey  me." 
As  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  her  dress,  ^^  Brocade 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  goading  hair-cloth !" 
said^he.  ''  I  rise  no  longer  to  pray  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Still,  trust  me,  Paco,  I  sleep  not  as  well 
under  these  silken  curtains,  as  on  the  straw  mat- 
tress of  my  cell! — My  soul  is  tortured  with 
anguish,— with  despair !'' 
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"  You  cannot,  I  fear,  forget  Don  Alonzo  de 
Gusman  !^'  said  the  mendicant. 

^*  You  have  said  it !"  said  Theresa,  trembling 
at  the  name.  '^  Pace  1  it  was  he  who  sacrificed  my 
honour  and  doomed  me  to  eternal  perdition.  Yet 
Don  Alonzo  is  happy, — Don  Alonzo  is  beloved; 

while  I, Paco !   Can  you  not  now  conceive 

what  I  require  of  you?*' 

He  made  an  affirmative  sign. 

'^  The  danger  will  be  great,*'  said  she  ;  **  but 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  resolute  courage^  one  man 
is  ever  master  of  another.  I  will  reward  you 
beyond  your  hopes.  You  shall  be  rich, — ^noblc 
if  you  will.*' — 

And  while  the  mendicant  looked  at  her  incre- 
dulously, she  continued  with  energy — 

"  Yes !  I  can  make  a  nobleman  of  him  who 
slays  Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman  !*' 

*^To  stab  a  man  unawares,  is  easy  enough," 
said  Paco,  coolly;  "but  the  vengeance  is  too 
merciful.  We  might  find  another  mode, — ^more 
slow,  and  yet  more  terrible." 
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*'  What  mean  you  ?'^  cried  Theresa ; —  where- 
upon Paco  drew  the  papers  from  his  bosom,  and 
gave  them  into  her  hand. 

'^  Despatches  addressed  to  Don  Graspar  Alonzo 
Perez  de  Gasman,  Count  and  Lord  of  San  Lucar 
de  Barrameda!''  exclaimed  Theresa.  '^  How 
came  you  by  these  ?" — 

**  I  found  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  wallet  of  a 
friar  who  came  from  Lisbon.  I  have  a  notion 
they  would  convict  Don  Alonzo  as  a  traitor  and  a 
rebel  to  our  lord  the  King  ?' 

Theresa  broke  open  the  seals,  and  found  that 
they  were  written  in  cipher.  "  Alas  ?^  she  ex- 
claimed, "  how  am  I  to  unravel  this  ?'' 

**  I  fear  I  can  be  of  no  avail^^  said  Paco,  greatly 
disappointed;  and  there  was  a  heavy  pause  be- 
tween them. 

At  length  Theresa  addressed  him : 

*'  Leave  me  these  papers,''  said  she.  '*  By  to- 
morrow, I  will  learn  their  contents.'^ 

She  then  emptied  the  contents  of  her  velvet 
purse  into  the  hat  of  Paco  Rosal6s. 
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'^  Too  much^  too  much !" — exclaimed  he,  m 
amazement.  ^'  I  never  received  more  than  a 
doubloon  at  a  time  in  my  life,  and  that  seldom." 

"  1  will  make  you  rich/*  said  Theresa.  "  Yon 
shall  return  to  our  old  town  of  Valentia,  and  en- 
^oy  the  remsdnder  of  your  life  in  peaceful  leisure." 

''  I  have  passed  my  whole  life  in  leisure,'*  said 
he,  ingenuously. 

^^  Ay,  but  you  shall  never  more  b^  your  bread. 
It  will  require  prayer  and  good  works,  ¥aco,  to 
redeem  your  sins.'* 

*^  My  conscience  is  pure,"  said  he,  closing  his 
eyes,  and  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

Theresa  fell  into  a  reverie,  grasping  convul* 
sively  the  papers  on  her  knees. 

'^  Go,  good  Paco!"  said  she,  at  length,  in 
a  saddened  voice.  '^  Remember  me  in  your 
prayers!" 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Th8  same  evening,  towards  midnight,  Theresa 
was  alone  with  her  royal  protector.  Her  habitual 
depression  of  spirits  had  given  way  to  an  excite- 
ment apparent  in  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes^  and 
vivid  carnation  of  her  cheeks.  Philip  IV-  was 
subdued  not  only  by  the  rare  beauty  of  The- 
resa, but  by  the  strange  and  mysterious  fascination 
of  her  mind  and  manners ;  which  both  piqued  his 
curiosity  and  enhanced  his  attachment.  Even  her 
melancholy  wore  a  charm. 

Seated  before  a  table  under  the  soft  shade  of 
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a  suspended  lamp,  Theresa  seemed  profoundly 
absorbed,  when  the  King  took  his  place  by  her 
side. 

"  0£  what  are  you  thinking  V — ^said  he,  passing 
his  hand  over  her  beautiful  hair. 

"  Sire  !'*  she  replied,  looking  upon  the  table, 
'^  I  was  considering  these  papers  which  have 
accidentally  fallen  into  my  possession,  and  I  want 
to  know  their  contents/' 

*'  What  is  this  ?"  said  the  King ;  '^  a  corre- 
spondence in  cipher  ?  —  Who  gave  you  these 
letters  ?'*— 

^^  A  poor  pilgrim,  sire,  on  whom  I  bestowed 
alms.     Can  your  Majesty  decipher  them  ?' 

"  No,  on  my  soul !"  said  the  King.  «  But  I 
have  those  about  me  who  can/' 

'^  I  would  fain  have  them  explained  immediately, 
sire,  if  it  were  possible.'' 

"  Everything  is  possible  which  you  deare,^ 
he  replied.  ^'We  will  make  inquiries  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  duke,  our  minister." 

"  You    surely  jest  with  me,  sire.    There  is 
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perhaps  in  those  papers  proof  of  some  conspiracy 
against  your  royal  person/' 

'^  Do  you  dabble  then  in  afiairs  of  state, 
Theresa?''  said  the  King,  good-humouredly. 
"  Take  heed !  or  I  may  send  you  yourself  for 
examination  to  the  duke/' 

^'  Meanwhile,  sire,  be  pleased  to  grant  my 
request,''  said  she,  handing  him  the  papers. 

^^  I  obey,  beautiful  Theresa !  Luckily,  Pizarro 
understands  these  things/'  said  the  King ;  ''  and 
he  shall  interpret  them  into  good  and  legible 
Spanish/' 

Pizarro  was  one  of  the  emissaries  who  ac- 
companied Philip  IV.  in  his  nocturnal  excursions, 
of  which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  the 
confidential  attendants  of  the  King.  These  in- 
diriduals  were  armed^  and  mounted  guard  in  any 
house  where  his  Majesty  felt  disposed  to '  so- 
journ. Pizarro  and  his  companions  were  playing 
at  dice  in  the  anteroom,  when  the  duenna  ar- 
rived with  the  King's  commands,  and  be  followed 
her  to  the  gallery  containing  the  apartment  of 
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Dona  Theresa^  which  no  one  but  the  King  was 
allowed  to  approach.  The  papers  were  laid  upon 
the  table  with  all  the  requisites  for  writing.  But 
scarcely  had  the  secretary  commenced  his  task  of 
decipherment,  when  his  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment,  bordering  upon  alarm. 
— It  took  hitn  an  hour  to  finish  his  task  ! 

When  the  duenna  returned,  Pizarro  placed  the 
papers  in  her  hand,  saying, 

'^  By  my  salvation,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ! 
— 1  wait  the  orders  of  the  King.'* 

Having  received  the  papers  presented  him  by 
the  duenna  on  her  knees,  Philip  placed  them 
before  Theresa,  saying, 

'^  Now,  sweetest,  satisfy  your  curiosity  !*' 

As  she  proceeded  in  the  perusal,  she  too  be- 
came pale  as  death.  Her  eyes  flashed  under  her 
long  lashes,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  her  hand 
pressed  upon  her  heart  as  if  trying  to  suppress 
its  violent  emotion.    When  she  had  finished, 

"  Sire !"  said  she,  "  this  business  r^;ards  your- 
self rather  than  me^read  V^ 
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Are  yon  ill  ?" — cried  the  King,  terrified  by  her 
agitation. 

^  I  beseech  you^  aire,  lose  no  time/'  said  she, 
again  presenting  a  paper,  accidentally  dropped 
by  the  King. 

And  hardly  had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  when 
his  colour  changed.  After  reading  to  the  end, 
he  rose ;  and  even  Theresa  trembled  at  the  terrible 
anger  manifested  in  his  countenance. 

'^  Must  I  ever  find  myself  surrounded  by  in- 
grates, — ^rebels — enemies  ?''  cried  he.  **The  ex- 
ample of  the  Duke  of  Braganaa  has  borne  its 
firuits.  The  Catalonians  in  revolt  have  already 
called  the  French  to  their  aid,  and  Andalusia  is 

about  to  rise.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
would  fain  make  an  independent  kingdom  of  his 
province.  By  heavens  !  the  day  will  come  when 
there  will  be  as  many  sovereigns  in  Spain,  as 
there  are  now  provinces.  But  shall  the  powerful 
sceptre  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  quail  in  my 
hand? — Shall  this  superb  monarchy  crumble  into 
dust?    No,  no!    I  will  crush  this  rebellion,  and 
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die  as  I  was  born,  King  of  all  Spain — not  King 
of  Castille — like  Henry  the  Impotent." 

And  as  he  spoke^  he  turned  towards  Theresa^ 
extending  a  hand^  which  she  pressed  to  her 
lips. 

*'  The  service  you  have  rendered  the  state  is 
incalculable  !"  said  he.  "  These  letters  refer  to  a 
conspiracy  on  the  point  of  being  put  into  ex- 
ecution,  the  work  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  his 
son.  My  galleons^  captured  on  their  arrival,  are 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war — Cadiz  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  same  day, 
Andalusia  will  proclaim  her  new  sovereign !  This 
letter,  addressed  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman,  is 
the  key  to  the  whole  plot. — But  tell  me,  Theresa, 
how  came  you  by  these  fatal  papers  V 

Again  did  she  recount  the  mode  of  their  falling 
into  her  hands. 

"  We  will  verify  these  facts,'*  said  the  King. 
"  But  we  must  first  secure  the  guilty.  This  very 
night,  the  conspirators  shall  be  arrested ;  whatever 
may  be  their  rank   or  position,   they  shall  not 
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escape  justice.  The  marriage  of  Don  Alonzo 
de  Gusman  was  to  have  taken  place  to-morrow. 
I  see  now  why  he  hurried  bis  departure  so  im- 
patiently.— He  meant  to  take  possession  of  his 
kingdom. — By  my  royal  salvation !  it  is  upon 
the  scaffold  he  shall  find  his  crown  !'' — 

'^  And  it  shall  be  on  the  scaffold  I  offer  him  a 
wedding  token  for  his  union  with  another  !'^ 
murmured  Theresa.—*'  My  vengeance  will  be 
complete  !'* — 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


On  the  following  day,  a  strange  report  cir- 
culated in  Madrid.  It  was  rumoured  that  Don 
Alonzo  de  Gusman  had  been  arrested.  A  grandee 
of  Spain  being  subject  to  imprisonment  only  for 
high  treason,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
a  conspiracy  against  the  state  had  been  disco- 
vered ! — The  friends  of  Gusman  were  in  a  state 
of  consternation ;  already  looking  forward  to  some 
terrible  act  of  justice. 

The  Duke  d*Ossuna  immediately  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  in  a  secret  audience  of  the  King,  de- 
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clared  that  his  daughter's  marriage  with  Don 
Alonzo  de  Gusman  was  irrevocably  broken.  The 
disgrace  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  now  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  The  King  had  already  deprived 
him  of  his  government  and  confiscated  his  estates. 
The  city  of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  and  some 
other  places  under  the  dominion  of  his  house^ 
were  consequently  imited  to  the  crown ;  and  the 
most  powerful  noble  in  the  kingdom  thus  deprived 
of  his  wealth,  had  the  alternative  of  flying  to 
Portugal  to  end  his  life  in  exile^ — or  of  throwing 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  and  soliciting 
mercy  for  himself  and  his  son. 

Don  Alonzo  was  closely  guarded.  His  confes- 
sor alone  was  allowed  to  see  him.  He  was  to  be 
judged  by  his  peers,  the  members  of  the  council 
of  Castille,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  as 
to  the  sentence  likely  to  be  awarded. 

The  two  mendicants  who  had  made  the  disco- 
very of  this  desperate  treason,  were  magnificently 
rewarded;  and  might,  had  they  thought  proper, 
haye  attained  eminent  positions  in  the  world. 
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Unaccnstomed  to  honours^  however,  they  were 
already  embarrassed  by  their  accession  of  wealth. 
Every  day  they  visited  Dona  Theresa,  who 
anxiously  awaited  the  result  of  the  drama  in  which 
she  had  played  so  prominent  a  part ;  still  fearing 
that  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  a  distant  relative 
of  the  Gusmans,  might  secure  the  life  of  Don 
Alonzo. 

One  day,  the  two  mendicants  received  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  news.  Paco  was  sent  for  from 
the  palace  to  have  an  audience  of  the  King  after 
mass ;  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening  to  his 
lodgings. 

*^  I  have  been  face  to  face  with  his  Majesty  ?' 
said  Paco,  opening  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
his  companion  was  awaiting  him. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it !"  calmly  replied  Tova- 
lito.  '^  Why  you  must  be  as  proud  as  a  grandee 
of  Spain!" 

"  First  of  all,'*  said  Paco,  taking  off  his  doublet 
of  fine  black  cloth,  starched  collar,  and  rosetted 
shoes,  *'  I  was  forced  to  wait  seven  hours.      The 
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gentleman  who  conducted  me  to  the  palace^  left 
me  in  a  great  room^  where  there  are  as  many 
pictures  as  in  the  church  of  oar  Lady  of  Las 
Desemperados ;  yet  not  one  of  the  paintings  re- 
presenting a  religious  subject!  The  devil  must 
have  made  a  good  harvest  of  those  people.  Tou 
never  saw  anything  like  it,  Tovalito.  St.  An- 
thony himself  would  have  been  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting perdition  for  only  looking  at  them.  I  was 
not  alone  there.  Other  cavaliers  were  walking 
up  and  down,  looking  fierce,  with  swords  by 
their  sides.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  had  not  much 
talk  with  them.  I  remained  near  the  door;  and, 
God  forgive  me,  but  once  or  twice  I  nearly  held 
out  my  hat  to  them,  from  the  force  of  custom !" 

^  Which  is  second  nature,**  sententiously  ob- 
served Tovalito. 

''  At  last,  the  gentleman  returned,*'  continued 
Paco,  '^  and  led  me  through  many  rooms,  till  we 
entered  a  cabinet,  where  I  perceived  a  little  pale 
man,  dressed  in  black,  who  seemed  unmindful  of 
my  presence.    He  did  not  wear  a  single  jewel, 
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and  his  doublet  was  just  like  mine.  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  this  was  our  lord  the  King? 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  the  gentleman  said,  ^  Sire, 
here  is  the  man  your  Majesty  inquired  for !'  where- 
upon I  threw  myself  most  humbly  upon  my  knees, 
and  waited  the  royal  commands.  I  fancied  he 
was  going  to  talk  to  me  of  the  papers  you  so 
luckily  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  friar's  wallet 
Not  a  bit! — he  inquired  if  I  had  known  Dona 
Theresa  elsewhere  than  at  Madrid  ? — I  need  not 
say  how  confused  I  was  at  being  compelled  to  lie 
to  his  sovereign  Majesty.  T  was  obliged  to  say 
all,  or  nothing." 

'^  Fool  !'*  interrupted  Tovalito,  *'  you  told  all 
then  ?" 

'^  Nothing !  I  said  I  had  seen  Dona  Theresa 
for  the  first  time  when  she  gave  me  alms  the  other 
day ;  upon  which  the  King  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  and  bad  me  begone.'* 

^'  And  such  is  the  result  of  your  audience  of 
the  King  of  Spain !''  said  Tovalito,  sneeringly. 

''  I  can  tell  you  that,  as  I  came  away,  every 
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body  I  passed  by  saluted  me^  knowing  I  had  been 
closeted  with  his  Majesty.'' 

'^  You  ought,  at  least,  to  have  returned  thanks 
to  him  for  his  bounty  to  us  !"  said  Tovalito. 

''  I  had  not  time«  Well ;  what  think  you  of 
our  good  fortune  ?  We  are  rich  ! — No  more  beg- 
ging at  the  door  of  our  Lady  of  Las  Desempera- 
dos.  We  have  6000  rials  per  annum  upon  the 
salt-mines  of  San  Lucar  di  Barrameda.  How 
are  we  to  spend  it  ?'' 

"  We  will  live  like  gentlemen  •*' — 

'^  Hush,  hush !''  interrupted  Paco.  ''  In  that 
case^  nobody  would  ever  give  us  another  ma* 
ravedi." 

*^  I  see  you  want  to  return  to  the  church  door 
again  ,**  said  Tovalito.  '^  All  things  considered, 
perhaps  one  may  just  as  well  live  there  as  else- 
where. In  winter  one  is  warm  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  in  summer  one  is  cool  in  the  porch, 
which  is  all  a  man  wants  in  the  world.  With  this 
money,  we  will  establish  perpetual  masses  for  the 
repose  of  our  souls.'' 
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*'  Good !''  said  Paco ;  *'  as  well  to  spend  it 
after  our  deaths  as  during  our  lives.''  And  so 
sayings  he  quitted  his  courtly  dress,  and  resumed 
his  beggar's  garments. 

"  I  am  ready/'  said  he ;  *^  let  us  depart  while 
all  is  well.''  And  they  wandered  about  the  streets 
till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  house  in  the  Prada 

In  that  quarter  was  a  narrow  dirty  street,  in 
which  stood  a  state  prison.  It  was  chiefly  used 
for  priests,  who,  favoured  by  the  inquisition,  were 
handed  over  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  but  it 
was  there  they  had  imprisoned  Don  Alonzo,  the 
cells  being  deep  and  secure. 

As  the  mendicants  approached  the  gate  of  this 
solitary  place,  several  capuchin  friars  entered, 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  bosoms,  and  their  heads 
bent  down;  rapidly  counting  their  rosaries  of 
fifteen  tens.  On  seeing  this  procession,  the  men- 
dicants were  struck  with  the  same  idea. 

^^  These  are  the  reverend  fathers  who  attend 
the  condemned,"  exclaimed  Tovalito. 

"  It  is,  doubtless,  for  to-morrow !"  said  Paco^ 
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with  an  expressive  nod;  and  they  hurried  on 
towards  the  house  on  the  PradOi  where  Theresa 
was  awaiting  them* 

'^  The  sentence  is  pronounced,"  said  she. 
''To*morrow>  at  daybreak,  Don  Alonzo  will  ascend 
the  scafibldy  and  die  the  death  of  a  traitor !  But 
my  vengeance  would  not  be  satisfied  if  he  went 
out  of  this  world  without  knowing  that  /  am  the 
cause  of  his  death ! — I  must  tell  it  him  myself  !'^ 

The  mendicants  crossed  themselves  at  the 
word. 

*'  Holy  saints !"  said  Tovalito,  "  how  are  you 
to  enter  the  prison  I*^ 

By  an  order  from  the  ICing  !*' 
You  could  not  support  such  a  spectacle  1  your 
heart  would  fail  you  in  witnessing  those  dreadful 
preparations  P^  said  the  mendicant. 

"  No !"  replied  she.  ^'  What  is  there  in  the 
world  to  frighten  me  now  ? — I  was  once  timid, 
weak^  womanly.  At  midnight,  the  least  noise 
alarmed  me.  But  now  that  I  have  defied  the  wrath 
of  God  and  contempt  of  man,  I  fear  nothing ! 
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My  heart  seems  transmuted  into  iron.  Tes ! — 
I  could  gaze  with  unmoistened  eyes  on  the 
tortures  and  execution  of  Don  Alonzo ;  and  this 
very  nighty  the  last  he  is  to  pass  in  this  world,  I 
am  resolved  to  see  him  !'^ 

These  words  were  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  irrevocable  resolution;  and  though  the 
mendicants  earnestly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her^ 
she  obstinately  persisted  in  her  project. 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  go  r*  said  she,  '*  and  you 
must  both  bear  me  company/' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Thb  same  night,  somewhat  before  the  clock 
struck  twelve^  Theresa  entered  the  prison^  fol- 
lowed by  Tovalito  and  Paco  Rosal6s.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  a  thick  veil  concealed  her 
face.  Profound  silence  reigned  in  that  terrible 
abode^  where  so  many  hapless  wretches  were  cut 
off  from  communion  with  their  kind  by  the  most 
formidable  barriers  erected  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  was  always  cold — ^always  dark — within  those 
gloomy  vaults;  which  had  never  echoed  any 
earthly  sound  but  moans  and  maledictions. 
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Theresa  adraaced-*— supported  by  Paco  Ro^ 
saleB,  .and  preceded  by  a  turnkey,  holding  a 
lantern.  After  going  through  several  well-bolted 
doors^,  ahe  crossed  a  damp,  narrow  court,  and 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  chapel ;  in  which* 
according,  to  cu$(x>fn»  the  criminal  was  to  pass  the 
last  night  of  his  existence,  attended  by  the  minis- 
ters of  his  fi^tjb. 

The  lighted  tapers  on  the  altar  threw  a  bright 
and  wan  light  upon  the  mournful  scepe,  A  few 
monks»  standing  in  the  choir,  chaunted  the 
prayers  for  the  dying ;  while  Don  Alonzo  knelt 
before  a  crucjAf,  wearii^g  a  doublet  of  black  satin, 
buttoned  close  to. the  chin,  with  a  collar  of  white 
linen.  His  physiognomy  displayed  neither  grief 
nor  fear ;  but  he  was  mortally  pale,  and  bis  lips 
murmured,  a  prayer, .  probably  unknown  to  his 
distracted  m^nd.  Now  and  then,  a  monk  ex- 
horted liiim  with  a  loud  voice,  pointing  to  the 
crucifix  on  the  altar* 

A  few  steps  from  tbis'group^  was  a  man  seated 
in  a  stall  of  the  choir,  bis  face  covered  with  his 
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hands,  and  observing  a  profoand  silence.  Yet 
the  nervous  tremoar  of  his  body  announced  the 
struggle  of  inward  anguish ! 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia^  who  had 
obtained  the  favour  of  seeing  his  son  once  more, 
and  of  being  with  him  during  this  terrible 
ordeal. 

Theresa  having  advanced  with  firm  and  rapid 
stepSj  abruptly  threw  back  her  veil. — 

"  Don  Alonzo  !'*  said  she,  in  a  mournful  voice, 
stopping  short  before  him.  **  Do  you  know 
me?'' 

At  this  apparition,  the  condemned  man  started 
back,  as  though  he  beheld  a  body  rise  from  the 
grave. 

«  Theresa  !'*  faltered  he ;  «  my  Theresa  !** 

•*  Yes,  it  is  indeed  Theresa!*'  she  replied. 
'^  You  have  not  forgotten  me !  But  do  you  also 
remember  the  night  when  I  followed  you  on  the 
faith  of  your  word  ?  Do  you  remember  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans  ?  We  were  then,  as  now,  before 
the  altar. — Midnight  struck,  as  now. — ^We  were 

VOL.  III.  o 
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nbqut  IjQ  \>ei,v^^fg|'.  M(f%— rftpr  ,et^ty  4  and  yet 
the  hour  of  separation  was  at  hand.  I  ^iFiaS'test! 
-ri^i«sr^e4K4i4^0PW«5pdr'^^|awloM  by  my 
fcwly/r- 4,h?d  na.r^fiilge  ^H^fr  tl^  grave.;  or  U>  live 
m  ,tai^r<^:<€^.,4nQri9i.(ilci^u|pVorf^le  than  that 
which  you  are  about  to./^ji^Qni  I  c/frf  liv«»— and  I 
am  af7^i\g^J  <AlpiV>o  ^  It  is  I-^TheKaaa— *!  who 
s^4y9^ltQ.^e.l?k)ql^!'^    .;,     .  .     . 

Tbe  i9^ks. ;  Uttened  ini  anafeement  to  thete 
fcanti/c  wpr4s.    J6 v<eili » tfie<  oM  >  Dukei  rose  and  ro- 

^^  Retire  1*^  exclaimed  ht,  in: despair;  ^and  if 
thiajp^yt]^i%i.bert^  Mqo^  «f t  my^  aoa  upon  your 

.  t' ,8enw.  JDukie^"  :said  shei  Jiaughtilyj  "  we  i»vc 
mettifV^ifl^'  si  t>^t  joay  knees  hdiore  yo^,  t^  asi^ 
for  sqmf^tifpg,  ip^^fe  pr^^ua .  ^an  life — sny  ho- 
nour i-^y^^'^^PI^pd  ^  m€|.  You  the«L  thought  to 
bl^t  wijtih  iHipii/iM^.,the  lair  fame^ — ^tbe  hftppinessk 
— of  a  weak  unproteqted  woman,  -Without  mercy 
or  pityi  you.in^lte4  ^e,^^trampled  zae  wder 
your  feet.     But,  noble  blood  is  in  my  veins; 


md  i  have  wfmgeA  inycicM  «»  beeemMaf  ti  ddii^ttter 

'  Th6k*e  ims  A  pMse;  imd  the  DiAe^  scfem^  to 
relapse 'int(yhlft  foriher  sttipbK'  Dbn-Albtiio, 
ho^et^r/ rottseH'  It*  pttinftil  ^ixkrfioirv  fi^^d  ^ 
itern  ghnce  upo^  THereia.  -  i>      ' 

"^TbeMMtP^-said  kd}  <'ot)  tiKe  bticdc  of  Cte 
grave,  all  passion  expires  in  the  liett4:  of  mnsL 
H«  lias  neithor  lore  nor  hatred^  bol  the  ivpint- 
anceof  lua  errors  Is  overwhelaiing.  -You,  pAi^tA 
I  betrayed^  pardon^  O  pardon  vae,  and  pvay'to 
Oodlorray sahrattionl'^  '    * 

At  these  words^  the  heart  of  'Theresa  softened 
within  her.  Reminiscences  of  early  affeOtioilk 
returned  into  her  sottl}  and  she  linelt  Beside 
Aloi»io-absoH[>efl'in  griei  ^  ki  shk  ^azed  npdn'tiife 
noble  ooanbdnttao^  of  him  ehehttd  sd  ad6n^,  eyiA 
at  that  a'f^cii  moment  shdthotigttbfth^if  happy 
hovrs  in  the  oran^^e-^ghyte^  ^ttt'  h^  fever  %aa 
at  het feet,  and  the'irbrldfbrgbtten j  afed Wflllttgly 
Would  fche  hate  sadftficeldqoive,  pride,  jealdnsjr,-^ 
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vsUitllgly  ^ooiU  -^  iant -eome^poA  to  ^e  for 
faixDi  >to;  prfiaernTi|iS'life^'*^«T^n  At  the  certainty 
of  his  becoming  the  happy  husband  of  another* 

'^  A^}^^  'mvnniiisd  idie,  in  despfir^  ^  It 
was  not  thus  I  lh9Bgii£  to .  nedt  ^u  again;.  Tbt 
whole  saffeiiiigB  of  my  liflB  dre-^othing'tiompared 
with  those  of  ihis.  Altai. honixAIonxo^  ptfrdon 
me !" 

He  made  jio  rtp^f*  He  -flcsmed  to  forget 
her  very  presente  ;t<-*;«iid  turned  hia  fdce  tow^ds 
the  altar>  jodnin;  in  theprayen  of  the  priests. 

The  two  mendicants^  kneeling  upon  the  flag^, 
fervently  recited  their  onsO]i8>  while  contem- 
plating this  fearful  ^scene* 

Suddenly,  a  laleot  hope:  awoke  in  the  sbalisi 
Theresa.  The  Kk^  might  ber  itioTcd  to- pardon 
Iiim ! — Philip  ^ould  ^not  intend  fiiB  old  Dnke  tq 
witness  the  eKe^sutien  ot  his  son  I  * 

"  O  God  of  Mercy !"  mnrmursd  Theresa, 
struck  with  a  sudden 'h^pe^;  ^^ha  will  not  die. 
The  King  wiU  show  *clemeiicy«'^Holy  Vingin ! 

7   .  •■  • 
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lussuage  Us  aiigttisb>">-4wve  pity  im  -m  l^Deiga 
to  look  doiim'on  those  irtio  pnjiritii:  penitent 

As  she  oavered  har  bniinng' forehead  >  ^th 
iM  handflt  a  snddeD  giddiuss  seized  faer  heed ; 
and  at  seemed  as  tboiigh'  the  lights,  gmw  ^palei^ 
and  that  At  heard  nought:  but  the'ToioeB  thsnt- 
ing  around  her. 

*  At  that  moDMnt^' '  there  was  a  stir<  in 'the 
ehapel.  Two  monks  advanced  towards  die 
Duke,  who^  in  a  state ^fitopor^  sat. inanimate 
in  his  stall.  .  .< 

They  led  him  ont  by  a  smaD  poreh  leading  to- 
wards the  vestry,  while  the^otber  monks,  survdnhd^ 
ing  Don  Alonzo,  conducted  hififr  out  into  a  low 
room,  separated  finom  the  ehs^piel  by  a  nan^o^ 
passage.  Theresa  saw  all,  as'  if  in  a  drtom,  eo 
completely  had  the  intend  emotions  of  iihe  ni^ht 
bewildeted  her  fiumhies*       •    •  ^  '     ' 

Some  xainntBS  elapsed^  when!  Pace  advuneedto 
the  aid/of  tktf  sttfibm^  woman^  Abruptly  tisfaijy^, 
she  gazed  wildly  around  her.     Every  one  had 
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« 

qji^^d  ^the  .  cbopel : .  TiUtaUtcv  sta^dilig  ^  *  the 
door  by  which  Alonzo  had  gone  out,  thrOst  hb 
hea4i  Umnsp^d  into  th^<  oiiaQure  >piwsige>  If /was 
now  two  o-  thj^  mowaingi-i-r  i 

.?^  Qave  tbey-takfm'himiicir^  ?— rTheKing  tfaea 
haapvdoned  hinL^I'^T^xdMOied l^res^  rmssig 
hor^y^*  tahe«veiu     . . ,  i  .  >/ 

.'^  Mny  G<>p  have;  parddoftd  him  l^^  said  IV 
valito^  pointing  to  the  open  door;  and  TheFeen 
advwf^ing^  glanced  toward9  the.  extremity',  '^f 
tbjd  gf^kryytand  bdield  the  keadless  trunk  of  Dob 
Alonzo  lying  on  the  pavement.  The  Kmg  hmmg . 
spared  him  the/  publicity^  of;  an  inferaous  death> ' 
orders,  had  been  ceceived  for  a  pimte  de- 
capitation t-r*  . ,   .    , 

Theresa  cast  a  last  look  upon  the  motionkit 
body ;  then  turned  £iside  her  hend  witb  a  ptiAeous 
moanu— *^The  two  mendicants'  led  her  away^' 
unresistuig^^aiKl  -no  Aaoiner  had  tfaey  quitted  tfait 
fearful  spot^-thaA  abejwalked  alone,'— ^snqpenntaral 
strength  seeming  to.  bare  revired  her.  ButsW^ 
proceeded  without  uttering  a  word*  ' 


^^ Ornikd^tttH'^'  si^^Pnio,  '«l*i^hith6f''are>  'TOtt* 

f'^'  Where- -Hewen  •  ^te'  m4  r'  TttptirfTWei^esa; 
hastening  her  steps.  Iim^n-  idld ' th«  tw^)  mendi^ 
CHBts  piqidre  >  her  derigii:!  i  •  £bd^&s  •^ddetf  imd '  ap- 
paienify  ^redtkBlt.  Th«y'«<»on' so^i  that 'Abe' ^vtM^' 
taking  the  road  to  Aranjuez^  and'thetwo  ttiendi^ 
cuUs  instantly  gnestiingi  h«n  proji^ct^ 'fe&oit'etf  her 

The   jomfHdy,  of  obljr'a-  feN9>  Idttgues^ '  la^S 
tweiityi4biir}'hD«ni>   fee  'sbewM  dtitermined  to ' 
pBxeed  jm  fbot. '  She  tefu^d  aII  food,  tkl  re^t/ 
On  the  taoming  of  the  sttxnid  dnyj  ih^  arrived 
at  ike  gate  -  of  ^  the  convent'  ^f   ^. '  Ff  ^tikis: '  '^ 
was  the  hour   of  matins^  and  the  chaji^  dodr 
stood '  ojyen;    Theresa  enlseredy  and  ^  knelt  ^^fote 
the  tthar;   white  *Pac6  and  Tovallto '  b^t'  theit-' 
knetVi  detidullf   behind!  'ber.       At  m^ht  of  k 
stisnger j  tritji  h^  fwne  'ccfirvoealed  «nder  her  Td]>' 
the  jwns  ivaytng  in  thb  dbotar'^i^'^atmfi^hed  ; 
and  g&sbg  at  hertlH^ough' thegr^ihg,  $t)ugfaft  in 
Tain  to  guess  her  object  in  Ihat'  de^T&tie  '{>lflce. 
When  mass  was  over^  just  as   the    priest   had 


quit^d  (he  al^r^  Theresa,  raised  her  veil^  and 

.  A  9ry  of./suflpri^efnd  dimrm  ipe- echoed  through 
the  ^sjp3.pf  tihe  f^jftq^  ^.^n^fjie  nws,  falling  upon 
tjii^jr  fpjf^s^  feifcyingijthey  ?^wj;^e  spirit  of  aist^ 
St*.  J|B'^^ci3»  tbe^aln^oueic  s^proachqd  the  altar,  and 

gaye  put  the  pfayef;  of.§3^ripisatiipn.-T- 

"Reverend  nxoth^rK*  said  Theresa  to  the 
Priof^s-T-"  God.  hath  .left  m/Q  here  on  earth  for 
repentance ;  and  to  r^edeem  my  soul^  polluted  by 
grievous  sins,  I  come  to  accomplish  the  expiation 
required  by  His  justice/* 

The  Prioress  then  approached  the  grating,  and 
raised  the  cross  of  her  rosary,  that  the  sinner 
might  kneel  in  adoration  before  it.  A  moment 
afterwards,  the  door  opened,  and  Theresa  turned 
to  Paco  and  TovaBto. 

"  Farewell,  my  friends,"  said  she ;  "  return  to 
Valentia — ^to  the  sweet  country  I  shall  never 
more  behold,  and  pray  for  me  every  day  of  your 
lives  !*' — 

She  made  them  one  more  sign,  and  the  door 
closed  upon  her  for  ever  ! — 
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The  mendicants^  full  of  grief  and  tears^  re* 
mained  there  some  time;  and  in  tiie  evening  set 
off  begging  to  Valentia.  Fbr  many  years^  they 
were  seen  at  their  old  station  at  the  door  of  otlr 
Lady  of  Las  Desemperados.  '  They  still  lived 
by  beggings  having  devoted  all  they  po^s^essed 
to  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Don 
Alonzo  de  Gasman  and  Theresa. 

Too  well  were  they  aware  of  fh^  destiny  thkt 
awaits  in  Spain  the  infraction  '  of  a  refigious 
vow ! — 

^  ;  r 
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